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CHAPTER IX. 



ON SOME PARTS OF THE PllOOF FOR CHRIST's 

R£sur;rsction. 



Section I. 
The firm belief and testimony of the fad. 

At the commencement of this work, we inferred 
from the singular characteristics of primitive Chris- 
tianity, that it could not be a fiction of men ; 
and, in subsequent chapters, that, had it been so, 
it could not, from its character and origin, have 
been, in the actual circumstances, successful : — or, 
in other words, we contended, first, that the very 
existence or publication of such a scheme of doc- 
trine, with a view to its being propagated, is in 
some sense miraculous ;— and, secondly, that on ac- 
count of this its character, combined with its dis- 
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2 RESURRECTION [CH. IX. 

advantageous origin and the great obstacles actually 
opposed to it, it could not have triumphed as it 
did without some other miracle, or rather some 
series of miracles, in its support : — for, that which 
is a morally miraculous feature in its scheme — the 
absence of accommodation to all the corrupt tastes 
of mankind — was, in fact, a miracle of repulsion ; 
adapted to preclude its acceptance, unless that ac- 
ceptance had been urged by some strong counter- 
active attestations of divinity. The religion needed 
other miracles (more strictly so called, as being of 
a physical kind), not merely to uphold and dignify 
its external feebleness and meanness, but to coun- 
tervail, as it were, the repelling moral miracle of 
its pure sublimity and unbending dictation. 

But it concerns us much to know, if it may be, 
from similar sources of information, what these 
miracles, or some of them, were : and I hope we 
may at least ascertain what was the chief and most 
impoi:tant one ; ii^ferring, from several undeniable 
premises, the reality of that great event, which, as 
will ^ooa be more fully argued, appears completely 
indispensable to the original progress of the reli-^ 
gion; namely, the resurrecticHi o£ its founder from 
death. 

We may c(»nmence this inquiry by observing, 
that the choice and act of every primitive Christian, 
—that of emluracing and adhering to the persecuted 
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8E* I.] OF CHRIST. 3 

name and institutions of a condemned and buried 
teadar, — at the risk of spoliation and all kinds of 
sufferiiigs — necessarily implied a firm belief in this 
special vindication of his previous claims. Fdr 
whdt other' vitldidatiori cduld bfe satisfactory ? In 
no age, (but least of all in an age when the powers 
of magic, as we shall see hereafter, were deemed 
indefinitely and even immensely great,) could 
prior miracles, real or apparent, be held to substan- 
tiate the divine commission of one that had utterly 
failed to " save himself:''' nor could any subse- 
quent wonders, wrought by his attendants, prove 
more, than that they shared the occult arts of their 
late instructor ; which were likely to procure for 
themselves the same ignominious end, the same 
final and unredeemed defeat. It would be absurd 
to suppose that any adult person freely embraced 
this religion in the times of Claudius or Nero, or 
indeed during the whole age of persecutions, with- 
out a J^m belief that Jesus was not under the 
dominion of death.* This belief is besides suffi- 



■ Perhaps it would not be too much to affirm, that everi^ 
ancient writing connected with the subject of Christianity, 
canonical or not so, genuine or spurious, friendly or hostile, 
either expresses or implies the resurrection of Jesus to have 
been the original and cardinal point of Christian belief. Even 
the third epistle of John, (a short letter to Gaius,) though it 
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4 RESURRECTION [CH. IX. 

ciently implied, if only in what Pliny writes of their 
accustomed . worship, " the hymn to Christ as to a 
God ;*"** for who can conceive of a poor man cruci- 
fied and buried in Judaea being adored as a Grod in 
Pontus; except by those who fully beHeved that he 
had been rescued " from the power of the grave ?" 
Even Lucian intimates this to be the fundamental 
and distinguishing article of the Christian faith, 
when he observes, " these miserables [*©» xowcoJai^yH] 



does not name our Saviour or allude to his resurrection^ yet 
decidedly implies this belief by referring to the existence 
and trials of Christian churches, and to those who ^ for his 
name's sake," (or * for the name';* " went forth, taking nothing 
of the Gentiles." — Who can imagine suffering societies, gene- 
rous hosts, and laborious missionaries, all <' for the name" and 
cause of one whom they did not believe to have triumphed 
over a shameful doom ? The resurrection of Christ was the 
very watchword of the primitive church. Dr. Young, writ- 
ing to the poet Klopstock, says, (in reference to an inscrip- 
tion on his wife's monument,) " its last word was the common 
salutation of the primitive Christians when they 'met each 
other — resurrexUr* I cannot withhold his devout and 
beautiful reflection, — ** should not our hearts bum within us 
at the blessed sound ? That word carries in it all our hope 
and joy. We shall soon bury all our other hope and joy, 
never to rise again ; and shall beings that have no end, prize 
any thing that has ?"f 

^ Ad Trajan. 



• V. 7. See Griesbach's text. 
,f IJemoir.of F. and M.. Klopstock. 
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SE. I.] OF CHRIST. 5 

have entirely persuaded themselves, that they shall 
be immortal, and live throughout all ages ; where- 
fore they despise death,'*** &c. It was well known 
to him, and to his readers, that the doctrine of im- 
mortality had been held forth to the people by 
many distinguished philosophers, and was taught 
by the chief sects among the Jews. The new and 
firmer assurance of it, therefore, which marked the 
Christians, so as to explain their unprecedented 
" contempt of death," and " willingness to meet 
it,^' must have been grounded on a new and dis- 
tinct basis ; which could be no other than the firm 
and uniform belief of their master^s resurrection. 
Unless they had been first "entirely persuaded*^ 



• De Mort. Pereg. (in Lar. iv. 150, and in B. pr. p. 229,) 
where the origmal is with this punctuation, w«r«xa<ri yap avns 

'oi xaitoiaifjioug to |utiv*oXov, aBayuToi i(rs<r9aiy%, t. X. But the punc- 
tuation is arbitrary, and the passage may perhaps as well be 
rendered, ^ these unhappy men persuade themsdves that they 
are altogether immortal, and shall live for ever.'* So Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe translates it,* and adds, " Here Lucian seems 
to allude to the resurrection of the body, as well as the immor- 
tality of the soul." Nothing is more probable than that he 
should do so, because that tenet was perfectly well known 
and specially despised by heathens ; however, I have preferred 
ai^uing from the other translation. 



* Defence of Christianity. 
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6 RES,UE^^CTION [CH, IX. 

that he who was ^^ crucified in Palestine*^ bad 
risen from the tomb, there could be no stronger 
ground, in their case, for assurance of a future life, 
than in that of other philosophic or religious sects* 
It would surely have added no weight to the prior 
evidence from reason, (in some minds it might hay^ 
seemed to detract from it,) that this doctrine had 
been insisted on by one who was regarded in his own 
country as a seducer and blasphemer, and, as such, 
had been disgracefully executed. 

The resurrection of Jesus was also made the 
subject of an express weekly commemoration in the 
apostolic age. Barnabas, in his Catholic Episde,^ 
writes, after quoting Isaiah i. 13, — ** consider what 
he means by it; the sabbaths, says he, which 
ye now keep are not acceptable unto me, but those 
which I have made ; when resting from all things 
I shall begin the eighth day, that is, the beginning 
of the other world. For which cause we observe 
the eighth day with gladness, in which Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead, and having been manifested, 
ascended into the heavens.'^ Ignatius, who was 



* Which Archb. Wake and Dr. Lardner both account 
genuine^ but which, even if it were not so, is of very high 
antiquity, and therefore good testimony for ancient prac- 
tice. 

• Patr. Apost. Ed. Cotel. t. L p. 47, and Wake's Epistles, 
pp. 187 — 8, 
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SJE. I.] OF CHRIST* 7 

ordmned A. D. 69) !• e. thirty-six years after the 
crucifixion, (or, as some think) earlier,)' and suf- 
fered martyrdom under Trajan, writes, *f not sabba- 
tizing,'' (i. e. not keeping the Jews' sabbath) " but 
living a Lord's day life, on which day our life arose 
through him.*^ Justin Martyr asks of the Jew 
Trypho, " Is there any thing else whidi jrou re* 
prehend in us except this, that we do not live 
according to the law, and are not circumcised, and 
do not siabbati2e like you P"^ And he states in his 
first apology, that *^ ally whether m cities or in the 
country pXaces^^^ held an assembly " on the day 
called Sunday,'* and this ** because Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour, on that day arose from the dead."* 
Nothing, I presume, can be devised, which shall 
more strongly attest the full and uniform belief 
of an event, than so frequent and universal a com- 
memoration.^ 



' See Lar. i. 315, 
* Original in Lar. ii. 433. — wr» rnt xvfutxnv ^wm ^wng, 
^ Dial. p. 'iSSy £d. Thirlb. See on this subject^ Supple- 
ment {A,) to the present section. 

* Apol i. pp. 97—8, Ed. Thirlb. 
* Pliny appears to refer to this when he writes, ** they 
fdfinhed that they had been used to convene hefbre the iaum, 
on a stated, day^ and to sing a hymn,** &c. What could be 
more apposite to the commemoration of an event which was 
believed to have happened "while it was yet dark,** or 
before ^ it began to dawn towards the first day of ^% 
week." 
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8 RESURRECTION [CH. IX. 

The belief in a final resurrecdon of the same 
body at the last day, that Christian doctrine which 
was to heathens a perpetual topic of derision,^ is a 
further strong pledge for their assured conviction 
of the resurrection of Jesus. For what could in- 
duce their adherence to the expectation of a thing 
apparently impossible^ without that appropriate 
earnest of its truth which was afforded by the per- 
sonal resurrection of Him who taught it ? If they 
had not been firmly assured of the less miracle, 
how can it be imagined, that, in spite of philosophic 
and popular contempt, they would predict and 
expect the greater ?"* 

We have argued the firm belief of the first 
Christians in the resurrection of Jesus, — from its 
being the sole attestation of his claims and promises 
which could warrant or account for their readiness 
to suffer in his cause, — or could prompt them to 
adore him, — or could give them that peculiar 
assurance of immortality which heathens ascribe to 
their creed ; — we have also observed how strongly 
this belief is shown both by their observance of the 



* See Celsus, in ch. vii. above (vol. i. p. 322) ; and Tertul- 
lian Apoi. c. 48, qu. in Jortin's Remarks, vol. ii. p. 9. 

"^ See Supplement (B.) to this section, where it is argued 
that the variations of heretical theory do (at the least,) not 
weaken this conclusion. 
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SE. I.] OF CHRIST, 9 

Lord's day, and by their general adherence to that 
doctrine of a future resurrection wliich the pagan 
world derided."' 

But if it be incontrovertible that such, and sa 
firm, in the apostolic age, was their belief of this 
event, may we not safely conclude that it could rest 
on nothing less than the fullest testimony (rf the 
ev^Eit believed ? Be it remembered, that, by the 
admission of Jews and heathens themselves, a mul- 
titude of those who believed it were natives of the 
dty or country where it was affirmed to have hap- 
pened 'y^ and those of more distant countries were 
not unused to travel, or backward to take that 
pains in any case of importance. Ludau has told 
us that when Peregrinus " was sojourning with 
tlieir priests and scribes about Palestine^''* — ** even 
icom the cities of Aaa some Christians came to him 



■ One of the invectives of Celsua brings several of these 
arguments together. ** Are not these absutdUiet of youTB, to 
desire and hope for the body» that this same, shali rise,— as if 
nothing belonged to us better or more, precious, — and yet to . 
consign or cast it [piarruv] to pnni«hment8, as if worthless."* 
Absurdities indeed, unless founded on tiiat firm and |)ec»&m> 
assurance which Christ's resurrection inspired.. 

** See Ch. viil ^ibov^ vol. i. pp. 345-6^ 



♦ Orig. 1. viii. p. 409, qti, in tar. i?. ISZ^ 

bS 
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10 RESURRECTION [CH. IX. 

by an ordar of the body, to relieve and oMn&rt 
him.^ l^ow eyea if the resurrection of Jesus had 
not been preached in other countries by professed 
eye witnesses, — ^which, however, Julian himself 
attests that it was, when he speaks of the tomb of 
Peter, and the observations of John, — ^ yet all the 
first race of believers in Jerusalem and Judaea,, 
muat, in order to their belief of this fact, haVe been 
taught by those who professed to have se^ and. 
conversed with Jesus risen/ It is inconceivable 



^ See vol. l.pp. 138 and 346. 
' In Cyr. 1. x. quoted in Lar. iv. 336. 
' It should not be overlooked that the Chiistiaiis to whom 
Lucian more especially refers^ when he describeB (hem u (»• 
common with all their brethren) *' persuaded" of immor^ 
tality and ** contemning death/' were Christians of Palettmem 
He relates^ as we have just seen^ that ^ Peregrinus associated 
with their priests and scribes about Palestine** [««p« T*iy 

naXma-rtytif To»f ttptvai xai yfa(xfjMrw<r» avrw {uyyiwjuurof], i. e. in 

different parts of those regions. Dr. Lardner is of opinion 
that the time of this philosopher's Christianity was ** the 
early part of his life^ and thiat his imprisonment upon that 
account must have been in the time of Trajan^ or Adrian at 
the latest.*** These ChriMian << priests and scribes,^* (as 
Lucian terms the elders and teachers who instructed him^} 
might have all seen St. John and other apostles or apostolic 
men, without leaving their own homes; and if any of them 
were fifty yean iMet Ihaa their catechumen, which is 



• Lar. iv. 151. 
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SIS. I.] OF CHRIST. 11 

that tbey diould hare adlwred to a crucified per-> 
scm ia the very scenes of his previoiis life and 
public execudpa, without, such ^testations ftonr 
his immediate followers and compani^is; We have 
learnt that the suffi^ng Christians in the cities of 
Aiua Min<M:» in an age when we might expect their 
zeal to have abated, deputed certain ^ their num-^ 
b^ to visit a nngle suffering brother in Palestine* 
Is it to he believed that these habits, of prompt 
and pains^taking communication with each other, 
did not arise and flourish most in the Jirsi age ?• 
And if so, can it be doubted that many, both of 
those who were ^^ almost*' and of those who were 
^* altogether'' Christians, in different pi^vinces, 
took joumies in order to scrutinize the grounds of 
that faith on which thdr hard self-denial and exalted 
dmrity, with those of their kindred, were to be 



entirely probable, these may have seen Jerusalem standing, 
and conversed with many who testified that they had 
seen Jesus risenr. These were the second generation of 
>Jewish believers. Their parents also had been *' entirely 
persuaded'* and ^ contemned death.'' Was this, or were 
the many other sacrifices involved in this new creed, likely to 
be made, by either generation, for Bfalte or susptdout story ? 
Is such a sdf>deniaf and renunciation of worldly advantages 
the common temper of Jewt, or does it appear ever to bave 
been so, except as far as a scrupulous adherence to their 
ancient and national treed required it ? 
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12 RESURRECTION [CH. IX. 

er had been built P Some, no doubt, (nay multi- 
tudes) in heathen lands, had been themselves, 
wholly or partially, converted by professed eye-wit- 
nesses;' but let it be supposed, for argument's 
sake, that a greater number were addressed only 
by the converts and companions of such ; can it 
be questioned that a proportion of these were re- 
solved, eitha* before fully embracing the religicm, 
or else in order to their subsequent support in the 
trials to which it had exposed them, to see and 
hear some of those original witnesses? — If this 
could not be the case at their own abodes, or in a 
neighbouring city or province, was there any thing 
too great for the occasion in a visit, personally, or 
by deputation, to Judaea? The occasion was no 
less than their being convinced or undeceived, as to 
a fact for which they either had ventured, or were 
meditating to venture, "the loss of all things.'' 
** We ought not to fear that we deceive ourselves," 
observes Abbadie, " in supposing that the first 
Christians had some common sense. People who 
professed to despise the polytheism in which they 



' There has been already adduced both Jewish and 
heathen testimony, that the personal conipanions of Jesus 
were the chief original teachers and propagators of his reli- 
gion. (In vol. \, pp. 90-9, and pp. 345-6.) 
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bad been educated,^ who practised so wise 
lity, were so regular in their conduct, and so mudi 
bated those excesses whidi disturb the understand- 
ing ; and who formed such sound notions of the 
divinity, can hardly be conadered devoid of natural 
light.^ But it is difficult to conceive that persons 
who had a spark of good sense ^ould renounce 
their propa*ty and security, and expose themselves 
to death, for this cause, if they had not powerful 
reasons to believe it a good one.^^ *< If Jesus was 



* This particular phrase does not^ of course^ app^ to 
Jewish Christians; but if the reader substitute in reference 
to them ** people who separated from that religious system 
itself in contrast with which they viewed tiie polytheim 
of the nations as both weak and wicked^" the argument will 
surely lose nothing by the change. 

^ See on this the note of the Abb^ Bullet^ concerning 
Bayle's insinuations. (Ch. x. sect. 1, below.) 

In the acts of martyrs, Maximus exclaims to Probui, 
" Wilt thou not cease from thy mania, but persist, oh 
wretched one ?" To which he answers — ^** I am not mad, 
but being more toite than you, [i^jmwv it Ofswpvrcpo; ttn*], I da 
not worship demons.^* 

^ Rel. Chrefe. t. ii. pp. 9—10. We may add to this a just 
observation of Bishop Marsh : — ** The primitive Christians 
were not so credulou» as our adversaries have represented 
them. If they had been thus credulous, we should never 
iiave heard of doubts entertained about cmy book of the New 
Testament. Lectures, Pt. v. p. 56. 



• BttkiaEt. Act. 8iDC.p.4S4i. 



L 
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14 RESUEBECTION [CH. IX.- 

not risen, the faith of the first Chrbtiaos was utterly 
groundless. But he who is ev^ so little versed ia 
the human heart, will not be able to imagine pec^ile 
renouncing the prejudices of birth and eduisation, 
and dding violence to their dearest inclinations, by 
embraciiig a reviled and persecuted faith, (at a 
period when full inquiry was prcbcticable) without 
examining the truth of the facts on which it rests,^ 
and wdl knowing why tliey embraced it.'-* We 
may, perhaps, best convince the reader how in- 
credible it is, that the Christian converts, cotem- 
porary with the apostles, should have generally 
given a remiss uhiiiquiring assent, by putting the 
case as his own.— Is he an infidel ? Then, probably, 
whether the £act of Christ's resurrec^ioii had been 
preached to him by a convert of Peter or John, or 
by Peter and John themselves, he would alike 
have treated it^as a falsehood or w *^ idje tale,'^ 
ajBid would neith)^ have waited to hsten to the doc- 
trine^ nor to observe the miracles which introduced 



^ As we have elsewhere observed, (in Af^QfiixIL attb^ 
end of this vol^ole,) it avails nothing to object,T-the Chris- 
tians of following ages embraced it so, and why not thejSri^^ 
— The case of Christians in every following age was alto«. 
gethev difierent. They could not personally converse w4 \ 
professed eye-witnesses. Th^ had, however, a collection Qf 
written testimonies which the tot did not posf^, fwd ^pmei 
other advantages which we shall point out in the sequeL 
' Abbad. ReL Chret. t. ii. p. 10^ with some alteration. 
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(NT seecnidedit. The sume iadiffereiice and tnere- 
dulity which could have made him distrust the 
professed eye-^witoesses, imudi^t their zeal, hardshiiMi' 
fMid perils, would muph ipore have prevented hiS) 
inquiring fturther^ had the testimony reached him 
at second hand. And such, no doubt, wte tbei 
temper of multitudes, who in that age rejected the 
GospeL 

But are you a doubting believer? — ^that la^ 
while convinced of the deep impcNrtajice of Chris- 
tianity, are you assailed with i^requent and anxious 
doubts as to jits truth P If then this faith had been 
proposed to you as i^ Jew of Falesdoe, in the 
time of Caligyla; if the sole fact on which itt' 
trutl^ could be for. a.mom^M; sustained — ^the resurw 
rectipn of Jesus— had been urged ou you widi effect, 
by 00^, or more teachers, not claiming to have them- 
selves seen or oonvei^ with Jesus risen, but only 
vrith his Apostles, is it posuble that, with your tem- 
per of mind, you would not have sought out those 
professedly original witnesses ; — or that, if first 
taught by <Hie sudi^ you would not have compared, 
scdieitously, the separate testimony of others ? 

Is your faith, on the other hand, of a very firm 
and unhesitating character? Does it rest rather, 
on the self-evidencing divinity, suitaMeness, and 
^ory of the doctrines of Christ, than on the his- 
torical testimony of his resurrection and miracles ? 
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Such, we doubt not, was the case with many 
who, in the Jirst age, embraced the gospel. They 
** saw a great light ;'* they hailed a great ** re- 
demption.^' They felt, as awakened sinners, that 
a message so divinely adapted to their spiritual 
state and necessities cot^Zd not be the ^^ the word of 
man.** They were more occupied and constrained 
by the embassy itself, than by the envoy's creden- 
tials J You would have been one oi those most 
grateful and happy believers. But had you be^ 
oome so at Joppa, and in the time of Caligula or 
Claudius, do you think the strength and satis- 
factoriness of your conviction would have rendered 
you the less desirous to see, and hear, and converse 
with those who had seen your crucified and risen 
Saviour ? Your supposed state of mind is clearly 
that whicii abounds most in love and reverence ; 
and a devout curiosity or solicitude, concerning the 
object of these feelings, is inseparable from it. If 



' This may seem at variance with what has been said at 
the commencement of the present chapter, that the character 
of the Gospel was ^ a miracle of repuUiovu^* But I hope to 
show hereafter/ that neither the present passage, nor a sub- 
•eqnent one of the same cast, are really irreconcileable widi 
that previous statement. 



* See cb, X. sect. 1,, betow.. 
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your fcdth did not need to be confirmed, surely that 
love tor Christ, and his chosen followers, which so 
confirmed a faith must have excited, would claim 
to be gratified. Can you believe that if you had 
lived at Damascus, and heard of Thomas sojourn- 
ing at Gaza, or of an assembly of the first disciplea 
at Jerusalem, you would not have sought and ob* 
tained, for once at least, the privilege of hearing 
from their lips the words and works of him whom 
they declared that they had seen risen from the 
grave, and ascending into heaven ?» If both the 



' Journies or pilgrimages for reli^gious purposes have been 
common in all ages, and in most countries ; more e^ecially 
among the Jews ; for the male population went thrice yearly 
to Jerusalem, and Jews settled in remote countries did the 
same at least yearly.* This fact of itself shows how natural 
and how easy an undertaking it would appear for converts 
or inquirers to travel thither, either to reassure their faith, 
or gratify their attachment. The martyr Pionius, in his 
address to the Gentiles and Jews of Smyrna says, ** for I, 
having traversed the whole country of the Jews, have 
thoroughly learnt all things [cuncta perdidici ;] and having 
passed the Jordan, saw the land which attested by its devas- 
tation the anger of the Lord," &c.f We do not bring 
Hohius as a witness, or effective inquirer ; his age Was too 
late :{ but who will suppose such joumies nncommon in the 
preceding ages? 



* See Philo. qii. in eh. xii. Rect. 3, below, 
t Ruin. Act. sine p. 14«. t Probably A. D. 250. 
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doubting and the undoubting reader be conscious, 
that this would have been their, own most anxious 
wish and resplujdon, though from somewhat diffe-^ 
rent feelings, why should either hesitate to conclude 
that so men must have felt in the days of Claudius 
Cae^rP 

We are far from arguing that aU converts thus 
scrutinized the grounds of their faith. The infirm, 
the slave, and the dependent could not ; though it 
is certain that in very many instances the suffering 
witnesses of the resurrection came to themf who 
could not have gone to seek the witnesses. But if 
only the hundredth part of the Christians of Nero's 
reigh had visited the pir'unitive churches of Judaea, 
what more could be necessary to- show, that the 
resurrection of Jesus was earnestly affirmed, at all 
hazards, in the land, and even the city, where he 
was so lately crucified, by professed eye-witnesses ? 
If it had been discovered not to be so affirmed, (at 
home as well as in foreign lands,) steadfastly and 
ooonstently in the face of opposition ;Or if equivo- 
cation or essential disagreement had been detected in 
the testimonies, who can conceive that this new 
jNTofes^on, assaulted by every kind of enmity, 
would have maintained its ground, and gathered 
strength, either in Palestine or beyond it? 

Further, we have reason to conclude, that the 
number of the professed eye-witnesses was not smaH. 
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J mean, (as we make nq use of the books of the New 
Testamedt in this argument,) that we should have 
reason so to judge, although the Acts of the Apos^ 
ties and the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians'^ wore 
not extant. For, if the event really happened, 
reason would certainly incline us to suppose that its 
reality was made apparent to a considerable num- 
ber :** and if it did not happen, it was very un* 
likely to have been so believed as we know it to 
have been, on the affirmation of a very few. But, 



** Both of which inform us that their number was yery 
coimderable. Compare Acts i. 15 — 2ji. and 1 Cor. i(v. 6. 

^^ On this principle it was objected as early as the time 
of Celsus, that the risen Messiah did not show himself *^ to 
aJi ibepeople.^' It seems forgotten in the objection that it 
was quite as easy for the writers of the New Testament to 
have writjten '< myriads'' as ^ hundreds." I know of no 
motive but veracity that can be assigned for their not doing 
so. They have said other things quite as liable to puUkt 
contradiction as this would hftve been; such as the dumbneii 
of Zacharias^ and hb recovery, the expulsion of the trodeM 
from the. te^ple> the public entry of Jesius to the city» this 
healing of the ]»me man by Peter at the *' beautiful gat^^."* 
Nay^ more liable to contradiction, because all recorded to h*Ar« 
happened in the most public scene ; so that i( was oompeteilt 
to ten thousaud dupersed Jews, even long after Jerusalciii 
was destroyed, to join in maintaining that no s^ch occur* 
rences in the capital were ever seen or heard of by them,, or 
told them by th^ fathers. Whereas, if the authors of the 
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since it was thus, from the first, and perseveringly, 
affirmed and testified of, in the face of imminent 
sufferings and dangers, by many professed eye-wit- 
nesses, the event rmist have really happened. 

Let us suppose their number only one hundred, 
or fifty, or even fewer : had it been alleged by only 
"two or three,'' and the circumstances of their 
testimony, when scrutinized, had been found sub^ 
(itantially to coincide, that would surely suffice to 
destroy the hypothesis of fanatical or frantic illu- 
sion : for who has known or expected the dreams 



Gospels had written that Jesus was seen risen by three thou- 
sand (Usciples and five hundred enemies, or by a greater 
multitude, on a mountain or in a desert, it is obvious that the 
contradiction of this would have not had half as much force. 
I repeat therefore, no motive but a purpose of writing the 
truth, explains the very limited statements of the New Tea* 
tament. It has been well shown by a French writer, that 
the public sensible proofs of Christ's resurrection could not 
kave been possibly so multiplied and prolonged as to satisfy 
aU, and that they must at last have terminated in historical 
attestation. (Princip. of Christian Religion, translated by 
Lally, Pt. III. c X. vol. ii. pp. 166-70.) The whole argument 
deserves the reader's attention ; as does also that different 
train of forcible and ingenious reasonings contained in four 
•ermons of Bp. Horsley, who ably argues both the preferable* 
sess of ** chosen witnesses," and the unfitness of Christfs 
showing himself to '* all the people.'^* 



* Nloe ScrmoBs, <fec. pp. 193^^20. 
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of tO)OQr three distempered minds, circumBtantially, 
or even substantially, to agree P Much more, who 
would believe that the false perceptions oi fifty 
such should coalesce on comparison into any 
thing like a consistent and credible statement of 
fact P"^ If Jesus, therefore, did not rise from the 
dead, we are necessarily thrown on the supposition 
of a falsehood and fraud,^^ concerted between all 
those who profesised to have seen him risen : a 
falsehood and fraud, be it also observed, of the 



*^ ^' Let us suppose their sobriety of mind, and knowle^e, 
and discernment ever so little, yet how could they all have 
been deceived in the Vike manner ? How could it happen 
that some less visionary than the rest, did not detect the 
illusion? What was this appearance that deceived them, 
and what its cause ?'^* 

'^ Dr. Doddridge has forcibly insisted on this. ** Their 
life must have'been one continued scene of perjury, and all 
the most solemn actions of it a profane and daring insult on 
Him whom they styled the God and Father of Christ. And 
the inhumanity would have equalled the impiety, for it was 
persuading men to venture their whole happiness on the 
power and fidelity of one whom, on this supposition, they 
knew to be an impostor, and to have justly suffered. To 
aim at this, moreover, in the midst of the most severe 
opposition, was to make themselves accessary to the ruin of 
thousands ; all the calamities which fell on such proselytes 
or their descendants for the sake of Christianity, would be 



* Lally's Principles, vol. ii. pp. 151—2, altered. 
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most nefarious kind. But that supposition is^so 
far from tenable, that Dr. Paley considers it as 
" pretty generally given up"** by unbelievers. 
Certainly, few things are less credible, than that a 
company of obscure persons, who had Seen their 
leader publicly condemned and crucified, and must 
have felt all their hopes from him to be cruelly and 
disgracefully blasted, should have unanimously 
formed, and unshrinkingly pursued, a scheme so 
desperate as would almost ensUre to themselves the 
same fate, — that of falsely affirming him to be risen 
from the dead, ascended into heaven, and entitled to 



chargeable on their first teachers. The blood of pious and 
heroic persons, involuntarilj deluded, would be crying for 
yengeance against them, and the distresses of widows and 
orphans would join to swell the account. So that, on the 
whole, the guilt of those who become victims of public jus- 
tice for murder, or for treason, is small compared with that 
supposed. And can you in your heart believe the apostles of 
Jesus to have been these abandoned wretches, at once the 
reproach and astonishment of mankind? especially when it 
is considered, that from such an imposture they could have 
nothing to expect but ruin in this world, and condemnation 
in the next." (Serm. 2, on Evid. pp. 72—5, and 79 j 
abridged.) See also CampbelFs Dissertation on Miracles, 
who, after arguing that the apostles could not possibly be 
themselves deceived, says they must have been, if Jesus rose not 
from the dead, ** disinterested incendiaries." — pp. 91 94-5. 

" Evid. vol. ii. 193. 
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die obedience and worship of mankind. AbBadie fori, 
cibly argues, that such an attempt would not have 
heenJmmanJ^ *^ It is impossible,^ (he observes,) 
^< to find men sufficiently enemies to themselves, to 
defend a lie, which can have none but the most pain- 
ful consequences. Natiire does not aoeustom itself 
to pain, hardship, contempt, and in&my {or their 
own sake. How can it be that a number of per- 
iBcms should have suddenly renounced the most 
uniform ai^d inviolable feelings of nature, simply 
for the sake of maintaining that they saw what in 
fiict:they did not see ?" 

if Further, it is not natural or possible to main- 
ttun a lie with such firmness. A coklsicious impostor 
is continually subject to itoisgivingis of remorse and 



" Yet, he considers (and, I think, justly,) the other suppo^ 
sition so extravagant— viz. that the disciples were themselves 
the subjects of an illusion as to Christ's resurrection and 
ascension,— that he says, *' the proof of tho truth of Chris- 
tianity may be ^aid to hinge solely on this one important 
question: iiamely, whether the disciples were infidels, who 
kave wilfully deceived us, and given us false testimony. If 
we establish thiU; thia cannot be, then we prove invincibly 
the truth of our faith.'** 



* Rel. ChreU t. ii« 236-7, and see Supplement (C.) to tlm 
Section. 
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fear. He at last betrays himself, either by confes- 
sion, or by maintaining his deceit feebly. Thus 
men are constituted. A single person who was not 
so would be a prodigy. How much more a num- 
ber of such persons — the continued and condstent 
union of many in this unnatural scheme 1'^^ 

It is manifest that, with the recent lesson of their 
master'^s doom before them, these persons could not 
be blind to the deep hazards attending their false 
testimony, both for themselves and all who should 
be persuaded by it. " And what was their com- 
fort or support ? — what was it that they sought to 
gain ? — was it a guilty conscience ? Did they re- 
nounce every outward blessing, in order that they 
might also forfeit all internal peace of mind ? Did 
they court the cross, in order that they might obtain 
those after punishments which even naturai religion 
presents to the terrified view of the guilty ?"**** 



"rRel. Chret. t. ii. pp. 245-4, altered. See also Origan on 
this point, (cont. Gels. 1. i. p. ^4. Ed. Spenc.) 

^ E?id. of Miracles (anonymous) Edin. 1802. p. 55^ 
abridged. The able French writer before quoted, has put 
like arguments in a more unusual form, by framing a discourse 
supposed to be addressed to the followers of Christ, after his 
crucifixion, by some of their own number, in order to persuade 
them and himself to become falte witnesses of his having 
risen. I cite some passages. — ^ It is not impossible ta sur- 
mount our great difficulties, if we are but capable of impene- 
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I have said, few things are less credible than that 
such an imposture should be attempted: — but 
there is one thing less credible, (and which stands 
in immediate connexion with the subject,) namely, 
that such an imposture should succeed. The power 
and zealous hatred of the Sanhedrim against the 



trable secrecy, — we ought to make choice of faithful persons 
who can advance falsity with an intrepid air," &c. — *' It is 
aecessary to iore^ee all pains and evils that are capable of 
extorting the secret. — But I must forewarn you, that in the 
greatest sufferings we are not to hope for the least comfort 
or assistance from conscience, but must stifle by resolution 
ali remorses. Nor are we to expect any Jthjng from him, for 
whom we are to pass our lives ia fears ai\d sufferings. For 
what can he do for us, who has been able to do nothing for 
himself? All our designs also, will prove abortive, if the 
fear of Ghd should disturb them, and make u^ timid in the 
testimony we are determined to give against ffim, in maiur 
taining that he has raised again one whom he has left in the 
tomb. . We shall grow easy by degrees, by imprinting strongly 
on our minds, that it i^ glorious to suffer without hope either 
from God or man; ai^d even mth a certainty of being 
punished by God ^nd mag, and not only in this life, but the 
next." 

He then proceed3 to show, that in the prosecution of sucl> 
an imposture they must utterly despise and abjure, in secret^ 
the religioQ of their ancestors; and concludes by enjoining 
them to harden their hearts likewise against any compassion 
fpr those who shall be the persecuted victims and iqartyr^ of 
their falsehood/' In reviewing this ironical address, the 
author strongly displays the impossit)ilijby of secrecy, among 

VOL. II. c 
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iQiiovation <^ Jtsus have been isuffideoUy sho^vgi." 
Are we to imai^e that this powerful enmily was 
lulled or paralysed by his de^^y-^unless ibat event 
had, according to their desire asd hope, paralysed 
and ^Uiiguisfaed the sect? Would they not rather 
be in the utmost; degree exasperated, at the attempt 
to revive this hated and defeated system by a 
daring falsehood, founded on that very act of 
judicial violence which they had themselves used to 
degrade and crush it? — We shall endeavour to 
ahow, in the ensuing section, that their powerful 



many persons, all without conscience, all exposed to perse- 
cution ; and the absurdity of supposii^ sudi determined im* 
piety and hard-faeartedness in the persons by whom the CSiris- 
tlan futh was originally taught*— I have since discovered, 
Aat the idea of thu discourse seems to be borrowed from 
Eusebius ; though the details of it are different The latter 
makes these impostors ask, ** What absurdity is there in dying 
for nothing? Why should it grieve us to receive stripes 
and bodily tortures for the sake of nothing rational? And 
if there should be need to make trial of prisons, and dis* 
honours, and revilings, for the sake of nothing true, let this 
also be our care ; let us all be liars in unison, and fingn for 
the profit of no one, neither of ourselves, nor of those whom 
we shall deceive, nor even of him who is deified by our 
fiidsehood."f 

" In chap. iv. above, vol. 1 pp. 152-165. 



• Lally, Princ. Cliristian Religion^ part iii. c. v. vol. U. pp. 174, 
etseqq. 

f Dem. Eyao. 1. iU. p. 114. 
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resources and hostile activity eould produce no 
OMin^-evidence of the least weight ; not even a 
presumptive proof of illusion or imposture. This 
will be an advantageous addition to the present 
argument ; yet not a necessary one ; for the firm 
and concurrent belief of the earliest Christians, and 
of the successive converts of that age, in the fact 
that Jesus was risen (which has been here by seve- 
ral independent considerations evinced), of itself 
indicated that there could exist no valid disproof ; 
that the evidence of the event was strong and irre- 
futable, and the event therefore real. 



c 2 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE COMMEMOBATIOl^S OF CHRIST S 
RESURRECTION. 

The fact thus establbhed from such early authorities, (Igna- 
tius, Barnabas, and Justin,)* that the body of primitive 
Christians did not " sabbatize,^' did not keep the Mosaic 
sabbath, but the Lord's day instead of it, affords a very weighty 
implication. It shows that with all their Jewish bias, and 
that reverence for the decalogue which Christ had taught, 
they yet felt his resurrection on the Sunday to be an event of 
such certainty as to warrant a change in the most revered 
ot)servance ; a change that must have been highly offensive 
to the Jews. This change must surely have been taught by 
the Apostles, or it never could have been adopted ( against 
fill the interests of the church) in the age immediately suc- 
ceeding; and nothing could cause it to be taught and prac- 
tised by persons so inclined to judaize as were the Christians, 
except a complete persuasion, not only as to the fact that 
Christ was risen, but as to the dat/ on which he rose. It 
appears that afterwards, and I think most probably from 
the beginning, some Christians kept both days. In the larger 

^ See pp. 6-7, above. 
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or interpolated epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians, it is 
written, '' let each of us sabbatize spiritually,** &c. ** And 
after having sabbatixed, let every lover of Christ keep as a 
festival the Lord's day-^the rising day [rnv avaaraa-ifxoy]^ the 
Queen, the chief <f all the dayt^* &c.* So that where both 
days were observed, the Lord's day had a great pre-eminence 
given to it, for this express reason, that it was known to be 
the day when Christ arose. 

So in the controversy of the second century, about Easter, 
which was kept by some churches ** on the 14th day of the 
moon, on whatever day of the week it happened," — ^but by 
most, ** on the Lord's day following,** t — ^it was argued by the 
latter, that *' they kept the custom hitherto prevailing, by 
virtue of apostolic tradition, that it was not fit for the fasts** 
(preceding Easter) ** to be dissolved on any other day than that 
of the resurrection of our Saviour.**^ And Irenaeus gave his 
judgment, ** that it was right to perform the celebration { 
[to fjLV(T'n\^tw] of the Lord's resurrection on the Lord^t day ( 
mdy."^ There was entire and constant unanimity as to ( 
which wg$ the actual day of the resurrection of Christ. 
Indeed^ had there been the least uncertainty on that pointy ^ 
the other part^ might have argued this as an additional^ 
reason ^hy they could allowably conform to the moveat^e > 
time of the Jewish passover; which caused Eaister to fall on . 
t^e dilferent days of the week : but this they did not 



• Patr. Apost. Ed. Cotel. t. ii. p. 57. + hnr. i. 412. 

♦ Euseb. E. H. 1. 5. c. 23. p. 190. § Ibid. p. 192. 
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i>} 



SUPPLEMENT. 



B. 



on th£ theories of heretics concerking 
Christ's resurrection. 

To that argument for the belief of the fint Chritliatit in 
Ghrisfs resurrection, which is deduced ftom their belief in 
the general future resurrection of the body, it may Be Ob- 
jected, — that, by some called Christians, this latter doetriiie 
was questioned or denied. Celsus refers to such,* and the 
writer of the Cpistles to the Corinthians had done so before. 
But these exceptions do not, in my judgment, on the whole, 
weaken our argument. For even those heredet lirhose 
opinions were highly speculatire and extratagant, appear to 
have believed, in some sense, the resurrection of Jesus. 
/Thus even Cerinthus taught (as is stated in the most ancient 
(^ accounts of heresies, that of Irenaeus, and also by Epiphanius) 
** that Jesus suffered and rose again,** though he had a mys- 
tical idea that when Jesus suffered, the Christ* thjit. }%J^ 
Holy Spirit, being impassible, left him.f Apellet, who 
/denied the general resurrection of the body, yet held ^ that 
{ Christ was really crucified, and afterwards showed that very 

• In Orig. 1. T. p. 840. Ed. Spenc. f Lar. ir. 564-5. 
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iaihtoMBdKM^lei;** Tht MtrcionUs alio^ "< mutt lunre^ 
Uie^Mi in tome teDM^ oar Lords itturrection, for tb€y( 
\md kk tJ^uSst gotpd the seoovat of hb addrMsing hiniMlf to ( 
the ipottld after that eremt^f But the adialsaioti of it, with ^ 
mjwtical ^laaatioMy by erea tbote sects who seem m 
genehd to hav6 Mowed no guide stye a kwkss faacy, is 
perhaps a stronger indicaiioa of the powerfal testimonies to 
it, than their entire assent would have been* The false or 
ftuaclfol iateipietation of this Act, together with many points 
ef Clmstiaa doetiiae, hy such Tisionaiies as Cerinthus, or 
Mam^(or it^ ne^tstion, if it taat entirely rejected by aBy,---as 
Basilidii|)t ea» no more disprove it» reality^ or the belief of 
k b$ the so«Mlb<>dy of primitiye Christiaiis, than the unbe- 
fiaf of Tacitus or Celsus, or a vast body of Jews and heathens* 
can do so s but that most of them Ibood it necessary to resort 
10 a jsil^intai^ theory coneaming the boc^ d* Jesus (something 
like thaiofBisbof Barfceley toncemlng gtf bodies^ in order to 
make the fiwts both of the crucifixion and resurrection agree 
with their s ch em e o f what was philosophically or divinely 
JU, ovineesy I afprebcndy more than their entire concurrence 
WMild have 4oae^ the general belief and strong a ttes t ati o n 
of diose facts* 

If this fact were not most steadily believed by the Christian 
community, and on the best evidence, why did not these 
free thittkmg Christians altogether deny it, as plainly as many 
of them did the future general resurrection? No scruples 



• Epiph. in Iat, ir. 643-4. f Tertul. qo. in Lar. ir. 604. 
I Lar. It. 540, 560. Barilides and Carpocrates did act live ttll 
eoasklerably after tlie death of the apostles and their oompamons. 
(See Lar. iv. 557 and 534.) Their fcepticitm, therefore, whaterer 
were its kind or degree, can have do more force than any other 
•cepticisro. The opinions of the Neolog^ists or Antisnpematuralitts 
of Germany, would not have been of more real weight, if newly 
bcoiobed in the second century, than as proposed in the eighteenth. 
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can be supposed to have checked them, by those who know 
the lengths of their other aberrations. If they had believed 
in Christ's resurrection exactly as others did, it still could not 
have been demonstrated that this belief was quite uniform 
and universal; but their not having done so, gives us the 
occasion of knowing, that they felt compelled in this point to 
invent the wildest subtilties in order to accommodate th^r 
stubborn notions to the more stubborn fact. 

Bonnet has expressed more generally the same view of the 
subject. ** It is true that there were heretics who denied 
that Christ had a body similar to ours, and who pretended 
that his death and his resurrection were but ptire appearaneei. 
But this singular imagination proves of itself that these 
heretics recognised the validity of the testimonies rendered 
to the resurrection of the founder; since their heresy did 
not consist in denying this resurrection, but in explaining -it 
by certain appearances.* [par des apparences.] They there- 
fore avowed the fact, and because the incarnation did not 
accord with the ideas which they had formed to themselves 
of the person of the founder, they fabricated a system ^. 
appearances purposely to recondle their ideas with the 
testimonies.f 



* He moans rather to say, by a theory of illusory appearances, 
f Recherches sur le Chiistani.?me, p. 300, note n. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



»N; THE MIXT GHABACTE& ATTRIBUTED BY SOME 
INPIDELS TO THE FIRST WITNESSES. 

■' Let unbelievem take their choice. To use the words of 
Df. Price, ^ Let them show that Christ and his apostles were 
either ^thusiasts or impostors, and account for their conduct 
a^ nirSntings on one of these suppositions, taking along with 
them the consideration, how wiM Aud frantic they must have 
beenif'tiie former, and how prcfime and abandoned if the 
latter.'^ But they Cannot venture to adopt either supposi- 
tion distinctly; so that Dr. Hartley appears correct in affirm- 
ing, ^ cautious unbelievers find themselves obliged to insinuate 
bo^ in their attacks upon revealed religion; which is in 
effect to acknowledge, that both the charge of gross enthu' 
siasm, and that of abandoned imposture, are necessary to 
support their objections. Now, as neither charge, singly 
taken, can be maintained, so both together are inconsistent 
Gross enthusiasm does not admit that constant caution, and 
cool dispassionate cunning, which abandoned imposture 
siq>poses and requires, in order to succeed.^ -f This appears 
undeniable ; and yet such is the patched hypothesis which 



* Ditoert. p. 447. f Obs. on Man. ii. 194, abridged. 

c 3 
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an unbeliever cannot afford to let go, especially when he 
contends that the returrectum of Christ did not really haj^pen. 
The serviceable theory for his purpose, is not even thiy, that 
tome of the professed eye-witnesses were hardened knaves 
and others devout madmen, but rather that all of them 
were madmen and knaves, at once, or by turns, and at their 
own option : remembering also, that those Protean impostors 
and lunatics chose and contrived to propagate, at the risk 
of bonds, and scourges, and death to themselves and others, 
by the medium of their insane falsehood, a far more radonal 
and pure religion and morality than the world had known. 
Grant only such a junta,— of spirits or genii, alike wicked 
and weak, (having the shape of Galileans without the nature 
of men,) partaking of human hallucination, and of super- 
human artifice, together or at choice, yet zealous to use both, 
at the cost of suffering thousands, in order to bring about the 
overthrow of idolatry and vice, and the moral reformation 
of the world, — ^with Much data, the rise and progress of an 
imposture like Christianity may be more easily imagined, — 
explained they will hardly say. 

But to that scheme, the Jewish inventioi^ of two Messiahs, 
one suffering, one triumphant, is but a sober fiction. The 
Jews might as well (it is truly observed by Bishop Kidder)* 
^* set up a great many as two :" but had they set up twehfe 
Messiahs, to solve those prophetic characters and events 
which we affirm to meet in the life of Jesus, this hypo- 
thesis, as it seems to me, would fall short in extravagance, 
of that which must be compounded,f in order to account 



• Dem. Mess. vol. i. p. 199. 
t It is freely granted, with Bishop Butler (Anal. p. 29 J), that 
something of passive delusion and active deceit may be met witli 
together : while human nature is both fallible and sinful, both mu»t 
in a degree exist in all men ; but this nO more makes it credible 
tLat the ewtremss of character were ever conjoined, thati the 
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for the conduct and fuccets of the apostles and their com- 
panions, if we suppose Christianity a fiction. 



preieDce of oijgeo in combostioD, and of that same gas as the 
cfaief ooDstituent of water, will make it credible that fire and water 
have been kept in contact, and unciianged, within the same cup. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ON SOME PARTS OF THE PROOF FOR CHRIST S 
RESURRECTION. 



Section II. 
The absence of counter-evidence. 

It has been argued by the advocates of Chris- 
tianity, and I think unanswerably, that if the 
resurrection of Jesus be denied, those who affirmed 
that they had seen their master after this event are 
deddedly pronounced impostors : and of such im- 
posture the concealment of the corpse could have 
been alone the basis.* 



* Unless, indeed, such artful and unprotected deceivers 
could be supposed at the same time so insanely rash, as to 
dare assert, fiilsely, that the body, still possessed or accessiMe 
by his eocmies was not his, but had by those enemies been 
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I hope it has been ktely made apparent, that 
this suppoidtion must be ** given up." It is, how-> 
ever, that, which those who offered evidence against 
the resurrection distinctly allege. The other hypo- 
thiesis — that the professed eye-witnesses were under 
tiniSusiofi — is, as we have shown, (to say the very 
least,) equally incredible.** But besides this, as 
being directly contrary to the evidence (so called) 
of the Jews and Roman soldiers, it would be 
absurd to make it the basis for examining the truth 
qS that evidence. The very same persons who 
denied the resurrection, affirmed the thfft. If we 
begin by rejecting their affirmation, what weight 
shall we dttach to their denial ? Our present topic 
requires that we assume, for the moment, something 
dse than a real resurrection to have happened : and* 
the above considerations compel us to assume the- 
theft. ' So that we reason on one of two supposi- 
tions, whicli we have concluded to be alike un* 
tenable.^ r 

substituted for it ; a falsehood of such matchless effrontery as' 
must have brought on them the immediate vengeance both 
of Jews and Romans. Besides which^ it would be a suppo- 
ntion not merely unsuggested by any of the Jewish accounts, 
but as directly at variance with all of them, as with all 
probability. 

*» In sect. 1, pp. 20- 1. 
* If the reader thinks this lost labour, he can shun a parti- 
cipation in it by passing to the next sectioii. 
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If infidels choose to suppose, that the body of 
Jesus remained suspended and unburied, then it 
must have been under the customary guard of 
Roman sentinels ;* if it were buried, which we both 
conclude from Jewish custom,® and learn from 
Jewish statements,^ then it was (to say the least) 
accessible, both to Jewish and Roman authoriUes. 
The story of the Jews, in the apostolic age, was, 
that the disciples, as wilful deceivers, stole the body 



** See Pearson on Creed, p. 218. 

* Tke Roman custom was to leave the crucified a prey for 
devouring birds, with a soldier or soldiers to watch, lest they 
should be removed; but the Roman jurists write, that 
governors of provinces could, and usually did, grant the 
bodies for interment, if desired;* and Josephus tells us that 
^ Uie Jews'' (of his own time) ^ had so great concern for 
burials as to take down and bury before sun-set those who 
were crucified [wa<rT<tv^iA.vnis] by a legal sentence."f The 
law of Moses strictly enjoined the burial of persons capitally 
punished (Deut. xxi. 22 — 23) ; and we have already seen^ 
that the scrupulous attachment of the Jews to that law, was 
a national feeling, which the Romans found it indispensable 
to treat with great indulgence and respect. 

' See the Jewish story here following, as given by Justin 
Martyr, and in the Gospel of Matthew, The Toldoth and 
the legend of Agobard also relate, (though with circumstances 
that contradict each other,) the burial of Jesus. 



* Pearson ou Creed, p. 218, aud Lar. i. 89. 
t Bell. Jud. 1. iv. c. d, sect. 2, in Ltir. ibid. 
t Ch. iv. Suppl. (A.) vol. i. p. 162. 
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of Jesus. Although unbelievers, preferriQg their 
own wish to the testimony of all Christian antiquity, 
may deem Matthew'^s Gospel a forgery of the next 
age : they will not suppose its inyentive author so 
senseless as to write, *^ this account'' (i. e. of the 
theft of Christ^s body) *^ has been divulged by (or 
among) the Jews untU this cf^,"^ without perceiv- 
ing, that, if such had not been a current and con- 
tinued story among that people, this single, and 
entirely needless clause, could only serve to discredit 
his whole performance ?^ We have, however, in 



' Matt. XXviii. 15. ^itfiip^ i Xoyof ivr«; «a^ Iwietttf lum^ 

^ And this passage not only shows, indirectly, (let th^ book 
which contains it be held genuine or otherwise,) what was the 
^«ewish account of the matter in a general way, but it seems 
to imply the drcumstance of the ** watch ;" for that lippears 
involved id the ** account divulged,'' one part of whidi is, 
** they stole him whHe we slept,**' If a reference to the 
Roman guard and their excuse had formed no part bf the 
Jewish account, the writer or fabHcator of the passage Would 
have bh>ught a strong suspicion on his own accuracy. It 
may be thohght strange that this should not have been sup- 
pressed in the Jewish stoty, since it might induce inflections 
adverse to its (Credibility. But the fact that a Watch or 
guard hkd beeft set might be notorious in the Romlm army ; 
and besides this, how perpetually do we find the irivebtors of 
falsehoods forgetting, at One or more points, to maintain 
consistency. 

• Ibid. V. 13. 
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addition to this, the direct appeal of Justin Martyr 
to the Jews, as to the story officially circulated by 
the Sanhedrim ; it is contained in his disputation 
with the Jew Trjrpho, which, of course, was 
iqiecially designed for the perusal of that people, 
and could not possibly appeal to them, In such a 
matter, except on the ground of its publicity.* 

Such being, then, the Jewish account, it follows 
that, if the authors and agents of Christ^s death 
believed this theft to have occurred, their instant 
and earnest aim, when the story of his resurrection 
arose, would be to compel the production of the 



*■ The passage has been partly cited above, (Ch. ii. Supple- 
ment (A.) but the whole is as follows: — ** You not only did 
not repent, when you learnt that he had risen from the dead, 
but, as I said before, having appointed select men, you sent 
into all the world, proclaiming that a certain godless and 
lawless heresy has arisen from Jesus, a Galilean deceiver, 
whom, when we (or ye) had crucified, his disciples having 
tiolen him from the tomb by night, where he had been laid 
when detached from the cross, decdve men, saying that he 
has risen from the dead, and^ ascended into heaven."* In 
the place to which Jusdn refers, (a former passage of his 
dialpg^e, p. 1 70,) he has mentioned these envoys from Jeru- 
salem and their object in a more general way ; but he there 
says boldly to the Jews, '* ye sent them when ye inew that 
he was risen from the dead, and ascended into heaven." 

It may startle some Christian readers, that men knowing 



♦ Dial. Edit* Tnirlb. p. 368. 
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body. It is not to be believed that, even if Pilate 
ivas supine and indifferent, the Jewish authorities 
would have been so, or would have hesitated to 
Exercise every rigour, for this purpose, agmnst the 
disciples, and especially against thdse who professed 
to have seen Jesus risen. Nor could the fraudu- 
lent removal and concealment of the body have 
taken place without concert. Nay, admitting that 
appointment of a guard, which appears to have 
been related by the Jews themselves,^ it must have 
been a robbery, not effected without joint con- 
trivance and joint force.* But even if this account 



these solemn facts could commission others to deny them ; 
but those must have been men of deeply hardened hearts 
who could afiBrm what Justin charges them with in the next 
sentence, that the disciples ** taught things godless, lawless, 
and unholy.** [««5c«, jwm cwo/oia, lUti avoaia.] Evcu if they could 
have made them suspected as impostors, they could not have 
proved them teachers of evil while the New Testament 
exists. 

*" See p. 39, above, note h. 
> ** Can it be supposed that Roman soldiers, trained up 
under the strictest discipline, should be all asleep at the same 
timcj and sleep so soundly and so long as not to be awakened, 
by the carrying oflTthe body ?"* Yet those who should deny, 
or doubt, that any guard was placed at the sepulchre of 
Jesus, would " lake from the pretended theft the only posi- 



♦ West on Resurrection, p. 139, abridged. 
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were doubted of,"^ and it were deemed possible that 
a v^y few persons might so secrete the body as to 
baffle all research ; yet, on the supposition whidi 
we are now making — that the rulers believed a 
theft had been committed — all the prdTessed eye^ 
tm^nesses of the resurrection must have been ri^tly 
viewed by them as gross and blasphemous im^ 
postors. No severities could have been scrupled 
>at to extort from each a disavowal of that false tes^ 
tknony ; and such recantations would have given to 
the supposition of theft a strength and probability 



Uve evidence" (such as it is), *< that was ever brought to 
support it."* 

• It would, however, be unreasonable to doubt the fact, 
even were the story doubted; for it well deserves our 
attention, that nothing is less likely in itself than the omission 
of a ** watch" or " guard" in this particular case. A resur- 
rection, as even the Jewish legends agree to tell us,f had 
beeu *^ premised*' or ^predicted." Since it was usual to set 
a military watch over the corpses of the crucified to prevent 
burial by friends, (see Plutarch in Vit. Clepm. Edit. Wrang- 
hani, vol. vi* 185, and note,) how indispensable must it 
have been felt by the Jews to solicit, and by the procufi^tor 
to grant, a watch at the tomb in this case, where the party 
was known to have zealous adherents, who might with- 
draw it. 



* West 00 Reiurrection, p. 369. 
f See Told. Wagens. p. 19, and Agobard in Supptement to this 
section. 
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ihftt would have quite expSoded the Chrotiaii 
flOTj. And who can suppose, that among aimfB* 
ber of false witnesses, there would have been no 
•udi recantations ? *^ Who can doubt," (hiquirai 
AJbbodfe,) ^^ that if Jesus, whto living, had been 
betrayed, Jesus, when (kad, would much more be 
80 ?'' ** Frotai Jesus living, something, perhaps^ 
might be hoped ; but from Jesus deceased, nothing 
but harddiip and punidmient, #ith the shame aiid 
remorse of having upholden a deceiver,''*' Therd 
might have beeii some support for the ali^^tion of 
dieft, if but two or three professed eye-witnesses of 
Christ's resurrection had retracted ; for this might 
have fatally shaken the credit of ihat fact : and 
then the theft would have been circumstantially 
indicated by the absence of the body ; though not 
so clearly proved as by its discovery.** 

Biit we remark^ further, whether the Jewish 
nilers believed in such a fraud, or whetlier they 
only aifected to believe it, (resolving thus to get 
rid of an alleged miracle which they choose to dij^ 



■ Rel. Chret. XL 225—6. 
* And yet the resurrection might have really happened i 
for what wo^d such retractations have proved, except that 
tome individuab, feeble women perhaps, were terrifted into 
Uiem by the threat of grievous sufferings ? But the event, 
llNH%h real, would not have been so urlcontradicted, as the 
providence of God designed it should be. 
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bdteve,) what should have prevented them from 
procuring the production of some body, which 
might pass for that of the crucified ? Not surely a 
ocmsi^entious he^tation; for, without saying any 
t^ing of the cimracter of those priests and counsel- 
IotSjP we may conclude that, if they believed that a 
pa*nicious fraud had been committed, they would 
have deemed that to be a pious counter-fraud which 
>^o.uld disabuse the people ; and, if they only 
ejected to believe this, it required little more base- 
ness ^to contrive false proof of it than to propagate 
the false accusation. 

The policy of producing the body, or pretending 
to do so, as a decisive check to the story of a resur- 
rection and to the growth of the sect, is so perfectly 
obvious, that the writers of the ToldotM affirm 
that it was produced. Nor does our firm belief in 
the reality of our Lord's resurrection preclude our 
admitting such a device to have been practicable, 
and in some respects even probable. It is not, in- 
deed, at all the more probable, because affirmed by 
those compilers of virulent fictions, who are never 
to be credited, except when they touch common 

^ Its exceeding wickedness is described by Josephus, &c. 
See the citations in Home's Introd. iii. 387, and above, vol. u 
p. 128, note. 

« As quoted in B. pr. pp. 129—155, and see Basn. H. des 
J. Uv. iv. c. 28, sect» 11. torn. iii. 440. 
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facts ineidentally, or when they make reluctant coiw 
cessioDs;^ npr is it in tbe^^^ worthy of belief; 
inasmuch as all their earlier histories are quite 
silent on :it ; and another of their legends directly 



' Such, therefore, are the only kinds of occasions on which 
we have used, or shall use their authority. — Nothing can be 
clearer than that the admissions of a fabulous and unprin- 
dpled writer may then be received, when the facts admitted 
make strongly for that cause which it is the sole object 
of his malignant fictions to defame ; because he can be in- 
duced or compelled to these concessions only by the force of 
notoriety : and it is equally plain, that his statements of the 
opposite sort are not a whjt the more admissible or worthy' 
of credit on this account. For example, the coippiler of the 
Toldoth Jeschu states that Jesus was born at Bethlehem ; a 
material fact, in support not only of the gospel histories, but 
of the Christian proof from prophecy mdependentli/ of them.> 
Nothing surely, therefore, could have induced a bitter foe of 
Christianity to admit and record it, except that it had been 
always matter of notoriety. It happens in this instance that 
we learn its notoriety from a different quarter ; for Origeh' 
writes, " the cave is shown in Bethlehem, where he was 
born," &c. adding, ** and this which is shewn is fkmed 
piaj8o»iTov] in those places, even among such as are aliens from 
the faith ; who tell how in that cave Jesus, he that is adored 
and admired by the Christians, was born."* The compiler 
of the Toldoth could not evade or deny so public a fact ; 
neither could he, (as we shall afterwards see,) the wonderful 
works of Jesus. These things he concedes, because he must; 



* Orig^Cont. Cels. lib. i, p. 39. 
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contradicts it.' But, had the attempt been made, 
(which certainly would have been ea^y,) to exhibit 
a dead body as that of Jesus, or should any one, 
on the faith of the Toldoth think it wJas ; the suc« 
cess of the Christian cause, (ifter this, would but 
show the more strongly, how great must have been 
the notoriety of the resurrection and its attendant 
miracles, or how firm and numerous its attestations, 
inasmuch as the belief c^ it survived and was 
rapidly propagated on the spot, notwithstanding 
this^ and all other modes of disproof. 

Further, it may be observed, that, had the real 
body of Jesus been produced and exhibited for in- 
spection, this must have given a stunning, irre- 
coverable blow to Christianity, at once ; on the other 
hand, had a supposititious body been produced, 
and this deceit been found at all effectual in check- 



and we therefore then strongly believe him, without at all 
thanking him ; but he is no more to be credited or listened 
to, on this or any odier account, when he pretends that 
Judas secreted the body of Jesus, or that it was discovered, 
than when he relates that this Judas having stolen the ineffik 
ble name, ** was carried up by a whirlwind between heaven 
and earth," &e.;* and that ** the crosses of wood broke, be^ 
cause Jesus had enchanted them/'f 

' See Supplement to this section^ 



* In Told. Wagens. p. 13, quoted B. pr. pp. 125--6. 
t lb. p. 18. quoted ib. p. 12T. 
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ing the growth of the ]*eligioii, or producing deee^ 
sions, the next and most obvious buuness of its 
oontrivers would surely have been to pres^re and 
guard with public care, that by the disappearanoa 
of which a heresy had been revived, and by the 
reproduction of whicli it had been repressed. Even 
an affectation, or studied display of this vigilant 
care would have been pohtic, as corroborating the 
belief of that previous theft, which had been the 
alleged baas of the Christian falsehood. If infidels 
could imagine that there was, as the Toldoth -pre- 
tends, a recovery and production of the r^a2 body, 
then this care to preserve it, and so to perpetuate 
or prolong the signal and palpable refutation of 
the Nazarenes, could not be conceived to be the 
kss, but even the more; and accompanied with 
greater triumph. To retain, so as that it might 
be accessible to public view, or to reserve for oc- 
casional exhibition, this relic or trophy (this stand- 
ing memorial, whether genuine or spurious) of 
victory over one whom they had punished as ^ a 
seducer," and an ** enemy to the law," but whose 
deceits bis followers had attempted, not without 
some success, to revive even after his death, by 
larceny and fiction, was a precaution so plain and 
so important fpr the hierarchy, that it could not 
have been n^lected. No one who has learnt from 
their own historian the character of the leading 
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Jews ftt that period, can suppose, that even if the 
body of Jesus could not be discovered (from what- 
ever cause) they would liave omitted, either from> 
scruples of conscience, or from want of boldness 
or of cunning, to produce, a corpse which might 
be imposed on the naticm for his, and to preserve 
it as siich.* . A relic which might.be *' seen, aud 
touched, and handled,^ attested by the weight of 
their revered attthority, would surely have been 
the mpst direct^ simple, and eflFective argument 
that the follower* of Jesus were liars and cheats. 
Yet if the Jewish rulers had done thus, is it 



*' If it be objected, relics are honoured objects, in some way 
coonected with those whom their possessors venerate; and k 
is more customary to destroy than to preserve the remains of 
those wlio are execrated ; I answer, it is usual also to pre- 
serve the standards of foes as trophies of victory, and 
sometimes other objects as memorials of the designs and 
enterprises of enemies :r— not to go for instances out of the 
Jewish history^ the sword of the vanquished Goliath wa^ 
laid up in the labernacle. But in th^ case of Jesus, that 
far mightier opponent,— whom they professed to have van- 
quished, and whom his disciples affirmed to have vanquished 
both, death and them, the only appropriate and convincing 
trqphy was the corpse of him whom they '' affirmed to be 
alive.** — Had the Philistines feigned that their champion 
was risen again, and would soon renew his challenge, the only 
valuable trophy for Israel, by which to silence these boasters, 
would have been not t)ie gigantic armour^ but the ^iganti9 
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credible that both Jew and heathen of those ages, 
would have been silent about it? that it would 
have formed no .part of the story told by their 
own " chosen men," — that it would not have been 
named by Josephus, who must have seen the 
supposed remains,^ — that Tacitus would not have 
deigned to record in three words this standing 
mark of Christian stupidity — that the Talmuds 



head or amu — If it >vould have seemed a desecration of 
solemn usages, to give to the remains of one who had- died 
ignominiously that peraianence by embahniDg,* which they 
gave to those of the great and honourable, — or if other 
circumstances of their real or pretended discovery were 
supposed to prevent this, — there might still have been a 
preservation of the durable remains. 

" Or were it thought possible that the corpse was publicly 
produced, yet not preserved, who can believe that Josephus 
would not have related that simple and palpable overthrow 
of the Christian delusion; which must have been fresh in 
the memory of thousands — of very many with whom he had 
conoersed in Jerusalem;— and which he had strong and various 
motives testate? 



* Archdeacon Wrangbam, io his DOtes to Plutarch's account of 
the crudfizionof Cleomeiies, (after death) by order of Ptdemy, men- 
tions that '* Amyot,'' (the French translator of Plutarch,) " repre- 
sents it as somewhere stated that he even ordered him to be 
embalmed,''* with a view to the permaneat expoeuro or exhibition 
of the body. I have no means (at present,) to know whether 
Amyot cites his authority. 



« Live** Tol. Ti. 184. 
VOL. II. D 
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and the Rabbis would have dropped tio hint 
of it,^ — that tradition would not have carried it 
to the ear of Celsus, and of Julian, who were 
specially conversant with Jews and Jewish legends, 
— or that it would then not have been made use of 
by any of these adversaries, and especially by the 
last? How aptly would it have enhanced his 
scornful reproach against the gentile Christians for 
" going over to the dead man of the Jews," if he 
could have adckd, with the slightest support from 
any Jewish or heathen tradition, — whose corpse or 
whose skeleton was publicly preserved, and was 
seen by Roman governors and officers, in successive 
reigns, though lost or burnt afterwards in the 
destruction of the city. 

The total silence of all history and tradition as 
to so natural, important, and easy an expedient for 
discomfiting the Christian faith, — that of preserving 
the tangible monument (real or pretended) of its 
groundlessness and folly, — is, as it appears to me, 
a full proof, that this expedient wa>8 not, because 
it could not be, adopted ; that, at the^rst, and on 
the spoU it was vain to attempt any refutation : that 



"" Not only is the preservaHon of the corpse nowhere 
afiBnned by die Jewish legendary and controversial writers, 
but one of th&r traditions expressly relates that it ne?er could 
be found. See Supplement to this section. 
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the resurrection and ascension of Christ were too 
numerously and strongly vouched for, and the 
wonders which preceded and followed these events 
too notorious, for a pretence of exhibiting the body 
to have brought any thing but contempt on its 
contrivers. It was better, if so, to act as they 
seem to have acted ;^ to disseminate, by their mes- 
sengers, in foreign lands, the rumour of theft and 
imposture, since few or none could there have so 
distinctly known the contrary proofs;* but not 



^ That IS to say, — a better scheme of worldly policy, on 
the part of men who were determined to shut their eyes 
against the light of a disturbing truth. " Why** — (asks Mr. 
Abbadie, in the person of an objector) ^ were there so many 
pe<^ley even at that time, who would not believe the ascen- 
sion of Jesus ? The reason" (he answers) " is not very 
difficult to find : it was this; that the truth of this event once 
averred> might oblige them to encounter martyrdom; and 
that men were worldly then, just as they are now.^* Rel. 
Chret* t. ii. pp. 253-4. 

^ If it be asked,-*-since this could not be done at home, 
what importance would there be in doing it abroad ? I would 
answer^ — ^it might be hoped that the impression at home 
would be transient; and besides, the denial of Christ's resur- 
rection (as far as such awkward fictions could procure it) was 
dedrable for the vindication of themselves, in having ran- 
corously compassed and uiged his death, if not of the 
Roman procurator for consenting to be their instrument in its 
infliction. The event, wherever credited, must have indi- 
cated the sufferer's glory, and denounced shame on his relent- 
leas persecutors. 
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to insist on or follow up these charges in Jeru- 
salem and Judsea : rather, when pressed with the 
various testimony of the resurrection and ascen»on, 
to suggest or insinuate the great power of sorcery 
or necromancy, and the possibility that, if no theft 
had taken place, the deceiver had, by the aid of 
demons, either escaped actual death, or been raised 
to seeming life.^ Such vague pretexts and conjec- 
tures we can conceive to have satisfied many of those 
who invented and adduced them, and more to 
whom they were adduced, and to whose prejudices 
and wishes they were equally welcome. But then they 
could not at all satisfy serious and sincere inquirers ^ 
whereas, the production of the body, — nay, the 
artifice of producing and preserving a suppositi- 
tious body, if " cunningly devised** and executed, 
and not overborne by strong contrary evidences, — 
or the detection of notable inconsistencies between 
the professed witnesses — or the occurrence of many 
recantations among them, (which would be pie- 
sumptions of fraud, though it were undiscovered,) 
must surely have kept back or reclaimed all per* 
sons not insane, and destroyed the sect in its 
cradle. But, it is certain, that the religion was 
7U)t so destroyed on the spot where it arose. 



^ See Supplement to thit section. 
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On the contnupy, the check to it was of very 
short duration.* Therefore, these disproofs were 
nether found nor ountrived : not surely for want 
of will, or power, or cunning ; but, because they 
could not be brou^t against overbearing testimo- 
nies, and proofs of notoriety, with any chance of 
effect ; in other words, because the resurrection and 
ascennon of Jesus had really and undeniably hap- 
pened. 

In the former section, it was shown, from various 
ccmsideradons, how fully the Christians of the 
apostolic age believed the resurrection of Jesus,'''' 
and how indubitably this belief was, in a multi- 
tude of cases, grounded on the direct testimony of 
the professed eye-witnesses, (both the witnesses and 
the believers being likewise sufferers for it, or con- 
stantly liable to suffer,) and was, moreover, pre- 
ceded or accompanied, in very many instances, 
by inquiry among those, and in the very scene of 
the event believed.**** We argued, also, that these 
fNTofessed eye-witnesses were not few ; and that they 
could neither be imposed on, nor be impostors.^^ 



* ** Re^TetBAmpratetu, niraus erumpebat;— per Judaeam." 
Tacit. Ann. xv. 44. See this and other authorities in chap. 
riiL above— Vol. u pp. 345—6. 

"• Sect. 1, pp. 3—9. ^^ Ibid. pp. 9—18. 

•"^ Ibid. pp. 18—25. 
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The proof, I trust, was then found to be 
strong and satisfactory ; — we have since examined 
whether there be any contrary proofs of waght to 
subvert or weaken it ; and if there were such, what 
must have been their nature. It has appeared that 
the most easy and conclusive would have been, the 
continued exhibition of the body which wasafBrmed 
to be risen, or even of some body which might be 
supposed to be that same; — next to this, the 
extortion of a public confession of falsehood from 
professed eye-witnesses of Christ's reappearing; 
which would have gone far to confirm a suspicion of 
theftj even though the body had not been produced, 
nor the management of that part of the imposture 
any way elicited.^*^ In fact, there could be no other 
sort of counter-proofs than these ; nothing, there- 
fore, more obvious or more necessary, than to seek, 
and to record, and to reiterate these. But they 
have been no where even adverted to. The plain 
inference is, that they were not obtained ; or that, 

^^ It has been already observed, that partial recantations 
could not decisively prove the theft, nor disprove the resur- 
rection ; for there is less weight surely in the evidence of 
people who yield to threats or sufferings, than in that of 
those who are unmoved by both. But it would have gone 
far with the prejudiced; and whom, after tlve execution of 
Jesus, can we conceive to have been unprejudiced ! Had 
there been such recantations, would the Jews and the hea- 
thens have forgotten to appeal to them ? 
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if subornation and a false production of the body 
of Jesus were for the instant thought of or at- 
tempted, they were given up in despair;*® on 
account of the overwhelming strength of the Chris- 
tian testimony, with its collateral and> subsequent 
supports, which we shall notice hereafter. The 
only shadow of counter-evidence extant, is the 
vague assertion of the Jewish emissaries in foreign 
countries ; which amounts to this f — ^Jesus was a 
"Galilean deceiver ;" his body disappeared after his 
crucifixion and burial ; there/ore^ his disciples stole 
it : — a very convenient, and, as some might think, 
the only possible solution of its disappearance.*^^ 

*^ That would be very natural language for this occasion, 
which, in the book of Acts, (iv. 16), is attributed to the San- 
hedrim, in connexion with a subsequent occurrence ; — '* a 
known undoubted miracle [yvcwarov <r»tp«v] has taken place, and 
we cannot deny it." 

" Abbadie terms these persons, (in irony no doubt,) the 
** witnesses of the synagogue." They should rather be 
termed the tale-bearers. He is quite sensible that this was 
their true character, for he pointedly observes " they 
attest that which they do not know, that which they have 
not seen, and of which they can have no knowledge, for 
what faith can be given to the report of the " watch ?" If 
they saw the body of Jesus in the act of being removed, 
why did they not ^r^«i/ this act? If they did no^ see it, 
what is the force of their testimony ?*' Rel. Chret. t. ii. 
pp. 153—4. 

«* Confirmed Sadducees and Epicureans would certainlt/ be 
of this opinion, and perhaps some other philosophic sects. 
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As to the depositions of the Roman soldiers, these 
(if we suppose them actually made,) destroy their 
own credibility. They depose to what happened 
while they slept. — There is then, absolutely, no- 
thing worth the name of counter-evidence, real oi- 
pretended. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE JEWISH PBETENCAS CONCERNING CHRIST S 
RESURRECTION. 

There were legends and oral traditions anciently current 
among that people, which it is well to produce, as affording 
specimens of Jewish subterfuge, and also as quite contradict- 
ing the fictions of their own Toldoth concerning the produc- 
tion of the body of Jesus. Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, in his 
tract on the Jewish superstitions, already quoted/ relates, 
** They read in the teachings of their forefcOhen, that Jesus, 
being buried near an aqueduct, and committed to the guard 
of a certain Jew, but carried away in the night by a sudden 
inundation of the aqueduct, had, by the command of Pilate, 
been sought for twelve moons, but never found. That Pilate 
then published to them a law as follows i—'tt is manifest that 
he has risen as he had protnised, who was killed by you 
through envy, and is not found in the tomb or in any other 
place ; and for this reason I command that you adore him, 
which whoso is unwilling to do, let him know that his por- 
tion shall be in hell.** ** All these things,** (adds Agobard,) 
** their elden have/eignedy and they themselves with a stupid 
obstinacy read [lectitant] that by such stories all the truth 
of Christ's virtue and passion may be annulled, and it may 



• Cb. ii. Supplement (A.) toI. i. p. 82^ 
I>3 
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appear that adoration ought not to be rendered to him as 
truly God, but was only procured for him by Pilate's law."* 

This history was better suited for Gaul than for Palestine ; 
but it is curious in several respects ; — as disagreeing with the 
anachronisms of the Jews, yet agreeing with the uniform 
ascription of Christ's death to themselves ; — as having some 
obscure affinity to Tertullian's account of the convictions 
and conduct of Pilate,f and consequent proposal of Tiberius; 
— as flatly denying one fiction of the Toldoth, by recording 
that the body of Jesus ** was never found," though very long 
sought for ; an admission which seems to betray the embar- 
rassment produced by a well known and mysterious fact; — 
and lastly, as endeavouring to account for the success of 
Christianity by an error or delusion of Pilate. 

But there was also adopted by Jews in the first ages, a 
different solution of the alleged fact, which concedes in 
some sort its actual occurrence; — and this reaches us in a 
manner so indirect, as to make it peculiarly worthy of 
attention. We find among the genuine '* acts of martyrs,'^ 
an interesting record of the martyrdom of Pionius at 
Smyrna. Its genuineness is unquestioned, but it has been 
controverted whether the martyrdom took place in the reign 
of Marcus Antoninus, or in the persecution under Decius. 
The learned Bishop Pearson, among others, ascribes it to the 
earlier period. These acts contain a discourse by Pionius to 
the " lapsed,'* in which he says, ^ I hear that the Jews are 
inviting some of you to the synagogue.'* Then, afler relat- 
ing several Jewish reproaches of Christ's sufferings, &c. he 
goes on — ^ They add to their crime, and their blasphemy 
while they utter it augments. They say that the Lord Jesus 



* Agob. Opp. 1661, p. 16, partly qaoted ia B. pr. pp. 145*— <0. 

I ** Pilatus, et ipse jam pr6 sua conscientia Christianus,'' drc. 
See above, vol. U p. 88. See also Easeb. £. H. lib. ii. c. 2, quoted 
below, cb. zii. sect. ij. 
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Cbr»t with his cross returned to life (or to the upper 
re^ons,) by the practice of evoking ghosts." [Dicunt D. J. 
Christum cum cruce ad superos &cta umbrarum excitatione 
remeasse.] He then adds, ** I will now rehearse what the 
Jews often advanced when I was quite a youth/' and pro* 
ceeds to relate their reference to the c^ling up of Si^muei by 
the '' Pythoness" of Endor, in support of their pretence. 
This, the martyr contends, was a demoniacal illusion, 
(whether his comment on it be right, is nothing to our pre* 
sent purpose,) and concludes, ** if, therefore, it was not pos- 
sible that any one should call up the soul of the prophet, 
how can it be believed that the Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
the disciples saw taken up into heaven, which rather than 
deny, they suffered death with cheerfulness, was rsused by 
incantations from the earth and from the tomb?** [De terra 
et de sepulcro carminibus exdtatum.]* 

In the '* Acta Sanctorum" of Bollandus, another record of 
the *' Acts of pionius" is given firom the works of Simeon 
Metaphrastes. The address to the '* lapsed" is there sub- 
stantially the same, but in different language. Speaking tp 
them of the Jews, the martyr s^ys, " They know not that he 
(Christ,) was only in such a sense mortal^ as that be by his 
own will gave up the ghost. They say besides th^ Christ 
exercised pecromancy, and by its force was raised up after 
crucifixion." [Dicunt prspterea Christum necroma^tiam 
exercuisse, ejusque vi post crucem fuisse 8uscitatum.]t Are 
not those who feign tales of this sort flagitious men ? I, in- 
deed, when I was yet a boy, [cum adhuc essem puer,] heard 
this figment of the Jews,^* &c. He then goes on to refer to 
their pretence about Samuel, and to argue against it, con- 
duding, '* how then dare they to afBrm that Jesus Christy 
(whom his disciples saw ascending into the heavens, and for 



* Ruinart. Act. Mart. sine, et sel. pp. 146 — 7. 
t This is quoted B. pr. p. 170, but without context. 
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whom they chose to die rather than deny him^) arose in thit 
manner from the earth?*'* 

Th^e accounts of the words of Pionius differ no more 
thail might be expected from two reporters ; and I think no 
one can read those Acts without a persuasion that they were 
reported by some ear- witnesses. It appears, therefore, cer- 
tain that the Jews of that age, or tome of them, were driven 
to this kifld of concession. We may infer that the martyr had 
heard this ** figment" forty or fifty years before; for though 
we are not told his age when he suffered, we may collect 
that he was old from this expression, when his person is 
described; " his beard and hair, &c. were such that he might 
have been believed a youth." If therefore we follow thofe 
who judge him to have suffered under Dedus, A. D. 250, we 
ascertain that this evasion was resorted to by Jews at the 
end of the second century. If those who associate him in 
martyrdom with Polycarp, (A. D. 167,) then we trace it back 
to the banning of that age. But at whichever period the 
martyr suffered, there is no reason to doubt that the pretext 
which he had heard '< when a boy" was of much older date. 
We may add this to the concessions of the wildest heretics; 
(see pp. 31-2, above) it has a kind of force not dissimilar. 
How painfully does it also illustrate our Lord's predictive 
declaration, " If they hear hot Moses and the prophets, neithei* 
will they be persuaded, though one rose firom the dead." 

. * Bollaad. torn. i. Februar. Act. Pion. ex S. M. cap. iii. p. 4«S. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



ON SOME PAKTS OF THE PROOF OF CHBIST « 
RESURRECTION. 



Section III. 

This partictUar fact indispensable to the sub- 
sistence of the religiony and even to genuine 
theism. 

Except there were some great fallacies in the 
arguments of two former sections, the testimony 
for Christ's resurrection is ample, and the counter- 
evidence none. If there be those who, while they 
cannot detect, or fairly presume such fallacies, yet 
continue to disbelieve the event, or yield to secret 
doubts of its reality, they should be aware that this 
is not for want of proof, nor on account of con- 
trary testimony ; but chiefly, if not merely, because 
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the fact is miracvhus^ But it has throughout 
these volumes been assumed, that the reader does 
not atheistically deny the possibility of miracles, 
nor even their probability, should an adequate 
occasion call for them ; and we have also, in 
former chapters, contended, — that Christianity 
could not have risen, and subsisted, and triumphed, 
as it did, without some miracle ; — to say the very 



Here, then, is the one grand and special miracle, 
believed and alleged from the first, and never con- 
troverted by evidence ; — viz., the Resurrection of 
the Founder. Since we admit, (unless those former 
reasonings were deemed inconclusive,) that there 
was some miracle, either open or secret, — would it 
be reasonable to reject or doubt this one, which is 
so fully attested^ and substitute some other of our 
own imagining, unrecorded and conjectural ? An 
ancient lock is to be opened ; we find an aticient key 
which perfectly ^^^ it, and the label or inscription, 
and the whole fabric, agree to testify that it is the true 
key ; are we to throw it away, as a forged one, and 
try to manufacture some picklock for ourselves, to 



• I know of only thi'ce grounds for disbelief or doubt con- 
cerning an alleged fact ; viz. — that it is not sufficiently proved 
— that it is in a measure dSitproved — or that it is ftuoh M 
cmuwt be proved^ because impossible in itself. 
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prove, at once, our distrust of old and vulgar 
notions,' and our great ingenuity ? 

But even could we grant this to be at all a r^o- 
wnable wish, it would not follow that it is a feasible 
undertaking. On the contrary, I believe, we may 
safely affirm, as has been already suggested,^ that 
not only some miracle, but this miracle, this very 
fact of the founder^s resurrection, was a sine qu& 
nan to the primitive triumphs of Christianity. 
Not that I think it would have sufficed of itself to 
produce them : which is quite a different portion \^ 
but that without it, they could not have taken place. 
Any other individual miracle, or even many others^ 
we can easily conceive might have been omitted with^ 
out ruinous detriment to the cause ; but this is indii^ 
pensable, as the only basis or seal of credibility, to 
all which came before or after. For if any one 
should admit, that Jesus, in his lifetime, wrought 
miracles, (real or seeming,)' and that his apostles, 
after his crucifix'ion, did the like, and yet deny 



* Sec. i. p. 2, above. 

'^ The contrary opinion has been already intimated at the 
oommencement of this chapter (sec. i. p. 2), where a *' serifs 
of mu-ades" is mentioned; and it will be developed in the 
sequel. 

' Which we shall find to have been the case of CeUus, 
Julian, &c. and of the early Jews. 
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that there was any satisfactory proof of his having 
been raised from the dead, I do not see how 
such a person could either receive the religion as 
divine, (which indeed it is perfectly improbable he 
would be disposed to do,) or give any rationjoi 
account of the grounds on which it w(m so received 
at first. — If Jesus did not rise from the dead, he 
sufiered the unrefuted condemnation of a seducer ; 
his character was utterly unredeemed, and all his 
wonderful works, which could then be only histori- 
cally reported, must have passed either for false 
rumours or wonderful frauds. For the same 
reason, all the alleged miracles of his followers 
must have borne a similar stigma. It would 
have been surely enough to bar all trust in 
them, and preclude all conviction from them, if 
the infidel could refer to their master'^s crucified 
remains, and predict the same ultimate disproof of 
their enchantments. If even that chief of miracles 
could be ascribed by some to ** necromancy,"^ how 



* See Supplement to last section. We shall not be inclined 
to doubt that it might be so explained, even by Jews, if we 
read the opinions of their renowned doctors, Maimonides and 
Albo, concerning the greatest miracles of the Old Testament 
which they assert were not wrought as proofs, and that they 
may be suspected to have been wrought '* by magic," or by the 
** influence of the stars or pythonism." Q"o^^ *" Stilling. 
Or. Sac. ii. c. 6. p. 202. 
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much more would the want of that, or^ 
of testimony for it^ have made all the rest to be so 
regarded ? And, on the other hand, if any one 
should more wildly argue, that there were not only 
no outward miracles, but not even any real preten- 
sions to them ; (viewing the accounts of such as 
the fictions of a later age,) and should attempt to 
explain the rapid spread of Christianity amoii|^ 
Jews and pagans, and throughout all lands^ m€j:0fy 
by some new and secret operation on men^s minds, 
some unprecedented infusion or contagion of 
groundless faith and feeling, a sufficiently " strong 
delusion'^ to overcome all prepossessions, and face 
all trials, — I would ask of such a theorist, does he 
account this inward, and multitudinous, and vie- 
torious illusion itself, a miracle, or not ?^ If he do 



' It should rather be tenned a seriet of moral miracles, 
extended through many and dissimilar communities: or, if 
we term this but one such miracle, we should perhaps adopt 
^he phrase of Dante, ** If the world went over to Christianity 
without miracles, this one is such, that the others," (i. e. the 
allieged physical miracles) *' would not be the hundredth part 
so wonderfiil."* And in order to choose between these, "let 



* Se'l mondo si ri?olse al Cristianesmo, 

DissMo, seoza miracoli, quest'uno 

£ taP, cbe gli altri noQ sono'J centesmo.* 



• Paradiio, Canto xxir. 
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not, 1 have no debate with him ; for it appears to 
me, that he needs not reckon any thing a miracle ; 
that he does not realize any rule or ruler of human 
affairs ; and that the resurrection of Christ itself 
might, therefore, be more consistently suspected by 
him to have happened as a product of chance, than 
it was by the rabbis as an effect of necromancy 
or pythonism.s 

if he do (on the contrary,) think, that this mul- 



us inquire whether it be more analogous to the nature of 
God, the course of providence, &c. to allow that God im- 
parted to certain select persons of eminent piety, the power 
of working miracles; or to suppose that he confounded the 
understandings, affections, and whole train of associations^ 
of thousands, in such a manner that men who in all other 
things seemed to have acted like other men, should in respect 
of the history of Christ, and his apostles, abandon all esta- 
blished rules of thinking and acting, and conduct themselves 
in a way miraculously repugnant to all our ideas and all our 
experience."* 

^ Yet he, who, (in a more emphatical and stricter sense 
than the idolatrous heathen,) is — aBtog «v tw xqc^^ « godless 
in the world," — who submits, nay consents, perhaps with 
levity, for himself and all his fellow beings, to be the sport 
of necessity or hazard, in a fatherless universe, — he is the 
unhappy person for whom, above all others, miracles are 
needed; to attest the invaluable doctrine that there is a 
governor and father of creation " exercising loving kindness 
and righteousness." " No properer cure" (^it is well observed 



* Dr. Gregory's Letters on Christ. Religion, vol. i. p. 196, 
abridged. 
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tiplied illusion among aU tribes and nations was 
miraculous, then I would inquire, was its origin 
demoniacal, or divine ?— was it wrought by evil 
spirits, or by that Being who is the source of trutli ? 
No one, I suppose, can, for an instant, admit the 
former, who considers what was the nature of the 
systems it subverted, and what was its own moral 
tendency. And if supposed divine, the implica- 
tion, while it becomes blasphemous, is not less mon- 
strous ; namely, that the Being, in whom truth is 
an essential perfection, propagated the most solemn 



by Dr. Farmer) " could be^ prescribed, either for atheism, or 
idolatry, than miracles." 

Not that one has any hope of conviction for atheistical 
minds, until they be softened. The name esprit fort, as ap- 
plied to them, appears to me a misnomer. Is it not more 
applicable to the martyr Sabina, who smiled while her 
brother was mildly arguing with his brutal persecutors; 
and when the throng exclaimed with menacing and terrible 
clamours — ** Dost thou smile?" — replied, ** X smile, — if God 
will, — ^because we are Christians."* 

The temper of resolved and reckless infidels, claims for 
them rather the title, esprit dur. It is only when that " ada- 
mantine"f spirit becomes (not weak, but) impressible, — that 
it can feel the deep and real wants of a rational and moral 
nature. :( 

* Ruinart Act. sioc. p. 143. 
t A phrase of Luciun, qnoted ch. xi. sect. 3, below. 
I See an interesting essay on the causes of unbelief, in Eclect. 
Rev. 1816, vol. v. N. S. pp. 183—197, Art. Gibbon's works. 
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inculcations of that, and every other virtue, by the 
medium of a pious or benevolent fraud; himself 
^' doing evil that good might come,'^ influencing 
mankind to believe a lie, that they might thereby 
become strictly virtuous, and endure the loss of all 
things for the sake of truth. 

But further, (which is the point I .would now 
urge,) it is the denial of Chrisfs resurrection^ as 
included, of course, in such a profane hypothesis, 
which puts on it its especial and crowning de- 
formity. For then, the Almighty Being, who, by 
this frightful supposition, imposed beneficently a 
gross deceit on the minds and hearts of multitudes, 
would have given, at the same time, by the in- 
famous unreversed doom of its chief agent, strong 
pleadable proof to its rejecters that it was a gross 
deceit ; and, as if to enhance the miracle of delusion 
wrought on the first converts, would have caused the 
founder to suffer, without vindication, the deepest 
ignominy of an impostor, and the followers to trust 
and adore him notwithstanding. It is blasphemous 
to suppose, (in a general manner,) that the God 
of truth would propagate virtue among his crea- 
tures by a miraculous deceit ; but it is doubly so 
to suppose this feature in the divine deceit, that its 
chief human instrument was ordained to incur the 
lowest infamy of cruel penalties, thus giving the 
most powerful argument for its being a base 
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delusion to all who were not deluded, and JusHfy- 
inff their rejection of that hohf faith which yet was 
to be introduced at the awful cost of the divine 
venmtf/I 

Thus it appears that no unbelieving explana^ 
tion of the rise of Christianity could, by professed 
theists,*^ be. adduced, — ^however irreverent and in- 
credible, — which would not derive from the implied 
denial of this particular fact, — ^the resurrection of 
Christ, — ^its especial and paramount claim to be so 
designated. They could offer no solution so subtle 
or so bold, which would not, on being examined, 
call for this fact to sustain it ; and which would 
not, by the supposed falsehood of this, acquire a 
peculiar incredibility. If it be so, then the resur- 
rection is, as we have affirmed, a sine qud non in 
the history of the religion ; an event indispensable 
to the existence of other known events ; and, we 
may add, to the previous proofs that it did happen, 



^ It is scarcely to be expected that any who disclaim theism, 
should look into these pages. But indeed with such per- 
sons I see no reason to hope that abler arguments would pro- 
duce even mteUectuai^etmBmou; sifllbe I know not, (as was 
just now intimated) that he who views the world as uncaused, 
or even as ungovemed^ can account any thing to be a miracle, 
either moral or physical, any thing in fact to be more won- 
derful than another, or can ascribe any solidity to the first 
principles of reasoning, or the distinctions of right and wrong. 
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the persuasion (even were these proofs less satisfy- 
ing than they are,) that it cannot but have hap- 
pened. 

We have not, as the reader must be aware, and 
as the title of this chapter intimates, adverted to 
the whole proof for our Lord's resurrection, nor 
indeed to all which this volume will afford.^ But 
I would hope, although its proof is here adduced 
but in part, that its reality would be, even thus, 
sufficiently evinced to forbid its rejection, by any 
who can at all appreciate the solemn interests and 
invaluable hopes suspended upon it.'' When the 
event is regarded as vindicating from judicial in- 
famy the sole example of complete and unsullied 
virtue — as fixing in unnumbered minds the firm 
assurance of that holy and perfect government, 
which brings infinite good out of the darkest evil — 



^ See Supplement to this section. 
^ ** The great purpose" (rather, one great purpose) •* of 
Grod, in establishing the order of nature, is to form and 
advance the mind; and if the case should occur in which the 
interests of the mind could best be advanced by departing 
irom this order, or bj miraculous agency, then the great 
purpose of the creation, the great end of its laws and regu* 
larity, would demand suchdq^wrture; and miracles, instead 
of warring against, would concur with nature."* 



* Channing's Discourse on tbe Eridences, p. IS, 
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as the strong pledge of immortality and happiness 
to our suffering race — as the seal of inestimable 
pardon, and the earnest of all heavenly gifts — ^^vho, 
that perceives the grandeur, or feels the precious- 
ness of these blessings, will not say — the miracle 
which ratifies them demands " all acceptation ;" it 
is worthy of the author of good, in a degree which 
his omniscience only can compute ; it is as credible 
as the wants of man are profound, and as the bene- 
ficence of the Deity is sure. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON SOME ADDITIONAL PROOFS OF CHEIST S 
RESURRECTION. 

The plan and purposed limitation of this work exclude 
that valuable series of drcumstantial testimony, which (after 
the genuineness and independency of the Gospels are 
proved,)* arises from their records of the posthumous inter- 
views of Christ with his disciples. 

But there are important indirect proo& of this great event 



♦ Towards which proof also, the discrepancies of that circum- 
stantial testimony themselves remarkably contribute. Who can 
suppose that impostors writing in concert an account of this cardinal 
fact, this turning point of the faith, should hazard disagre- 
ment^i, which would prove a stumbling-block to many, and which, 
ia so short a narrative, might with perfect ease have been avoided, 
while a plausible degree of diversity in statement might have been 
studied and maintained. The very existence of such discussions as 
thoM of Gilbert West, Sherlock, Ac. (the perusal of whkh, may 
satisfy candid and willing minds that the discrepancies are recon- 
cileable,) implies that they are such as even unskilfiil and incau- 
tious inventors could not have suffered to remain. Tet the infidel 
attributes such ovenights to the same vulgar inventor or inventors 
who were capable of conceiving and delineating the character of 
Jesus! 
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to be derived from the sequel, if we can there presumptively, 
show, without assuming the truth of the New Testament 
that before Christ^s death miracles were wrought by himself, 
and after it by his apostles. Not that the whole presumptive 
proof for these is available towards confirming the reality of 
Christ's resurrection; since it partiy arises from the prior 
evidence of that event itself: — for which reason we have 
argued, before treating of those, that the proof of Christ's 
resurrection is valid, and the counter-evidence nought. But 
still so much of the proof for those miracles, as is drawn 
from oiher sources, will go in corroboration of that cardinal 
feet. Nor is this, I conceive, reasoning m a circle; though 
pari of the proof is reciprocal. If we have here found 
for the resurrection of Jesus a measure of evidence, which 
(though not nearly all,) forbids tiitbelief, then this one' 
miracle will be taken by us as a strong presumption for 
the reality of others wrought in the same cause, which 
are recorded to have closely preceded and followed it; — 
when separate proofs of them shall be adduced, this presump- 
tion will be additional to those as a confirmative proof; 
— and conversely, that measure of belief in the other 
miracles which is built on separate grounds, will corroborate 
our belief of the resurrection. — For who can belief e that 
Christ wrought ** mighty works,*' (even such as we shall find 
his enemies ascribing to him,) and yet died a death of anguish 
and ignominy, without being ** redeemed from the power of 
the grave f* or that the apostles wrought *' signs and won- 
ders," while the soul of their disgraced leader '' was left in 
Hades, and his flesh saw corruption ?" Nay, who will easily 
persuade himself in this case that they would even have 
affected miraculous powers, imitating that hazardous expe- 
dient which had so ill availed their master, or else originally 
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adopting it, (if the sceptic prefer that less credible altema- 
tire,) though he had not done so ? What possible hope, if 
Jesus had not risen, could prompt them either to revive his 
baffled devices, or to assume pretensions on which even he 
had not chosen to venture ? If, therefore, we should stop at 
showing that the apostles laid dbtm to miraculous powers, 
without proceeding to argue that they really possessed them ; 
yet would this claim or pretension itself, made by persons 
situated as they were, be no slight auxiliary proof of the 
reality of Christ's resurrection. To this, in the sequel, the 
reader's attention will be recalled, in order that he may 
revert to this chapter with accesiioni of proof for the 
miracle of which it treats. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ON THE PEOBABILITY THAT MIRACLES WOULD BK 
WROUGHT BY CHRIST's IMMEDIATE FOLLOWERS. 



Section I. 

Recapitulatian, — SucTi miracles not superfluous : — 
argued frtm non^ompUtion of proofs and means 
since acquired. 

A slight view of what Christianity is^ has 
done, and is still doing, as compared with other 
religions, and with the character of human nature, 
led us, in an early stage of this work, to the infe- 
rence, that it was ^' not of men.*^ This conclusiiHi 
was strengthened by investigating its earliest Ms- 
iory; drawing thence a contrast of immense diffi- 
culties, and mighty successes, which cmistrain us 
yet further to the same belief of a Something super- 
£ 2 
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human which produced the result.* But then it 
would be naturally asked — what was that some- 
thing ? We have since endeavoured, in part, to 
ascertain this; and have found nn the resurrection 
of the crucified founder, a miracle most strongly 
testitied of as real ; — tacitly admitted, besides, by 
enemies, in their silence, their concessions, and 
their neglect of adopting and recording the only 
effectual mode of disproof; — a miracle also without 
whichj the results, as we contend, could not have 
occurred.** By the tallying, therefore, of this one 
powerfully attested^ wholly undisproved, and itself 
indispensable event, with the prior conclusion that 
some miracle there must have been, we have cor- 
roborated each of the previous arguments for a 
divine origin of the religion. For the strong and 



* See the recapitulation in Ch. viii. above, vol. i. pp. 330-5, 
and the references there. 

^ Having attempted, throughout this work, a series of 
arguments, which, while they have each some independent 
strength, should each have some additional strength from their 
successive and reciprocal connexion, I do not scruple tauto- 
ogy in retracing that connexion, in order not only to recall to 
view what has been so far established or aimed at, but also 
to point out the auxiliary bearing of the succeeding towards 
the preceding proofe, and to aid the reader in judging 
whether those which remain to be treated of are worth his 
attention, either in relation to the former, or for their own 
separate weight 
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uncontrolled ^e^/imony concerning this miracle, — and 
the special necessity for it^ to prevent the ruin of the 
sect, — at once accredit and illustrate our prior rea- 
sonings on the necessity of some miracle ; and thus 
complete theproof that one signally miraculous event, 
at least, there must have been, and was ; and, there- 
fore, that the religion is of God.*^ If, however, we 
could know nothing more on the subject of Christian 
miracles, and this kind of proof were, therefore, 
here to terminate,^ although it might, indeed, suf- 



* Could it be imagined that a heathen philosopher, inti- 
mately acquainted with the previous state of society, had 
retired to a hermitage in the reign of Tiberius, and lived in 
unbroken solitude till the accession of Domitian ; and that 
then the first visitor of his cell had faithfully sketched to him 
the rise and character of Christianity, but as if prophetically^ 
(from a sibyl,) without any statement of miraculous causes, 
and with a prediction of the founder's deeply degrading con- 
demnation^ but not of his death, — the hermit, I think, would 
have abundant reason to say — these things which you foretell 
tannot happen without a miracle oiiome kind, and of a kind 
also which shall repair the founder's utter disgrace. — But if he 
were then told that the sketch had been historical, and the 
events real, told likewise of the founder's death, and the 
strongly attested miracle of the resurrection, he would thus 
discover a cause or power remarkably agreeing to his previous 
conclusion; and moreover the ordy one which could remedy 
the extreme degradation attaching to the founder's name 
and fate. 

^ It is no violent supposition that the Acts of the Apos- 
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fice, especially as connected, by us, with evidences 
of entirely different kinds, — to prove the religion 
divine, yet it would not be fully satisfactory ; for 
one miracle would not seem adequately to account 
for the very extensive and rapid consequences. 
Those multitudes of Christians who were *'born at 
once,"® in the first age, could no otherwise have 
known of this one miracle, than by testimony -J and 
when we consider how lightly, by some heathens, 
and how superstitiously by others, their own 
records of prodigies were esteemed, it would appear 
strange that the history of Christ's resurrection 
(unsupported by any present miracles,) had so 
availed to their conversion .sf 



ties, and those particular epistles which allude to their 
miracles, might not have been written, or not have come 
down to us ; and that the slighter references to them by 
enemies, which we shall hereafter cite, might also have 
perished. In that case our knowledge of Christian miracles 
would end with the resurrection of Christ. 

• See Origen, quoted ch. viii. vol. i. p. 353, 

' Some other kinds of proof for the new religion did not 
then yet exist, or in but a very incomplete manner; as 
will be seen more fully below. 

' Especially when we consider that the history of miracles 
in the Jewish scriptures seems to have made no impression 
On them, and that they appear to have had a prejudice con- 
cerning Jewish credulity. It makes no material diflference in 
this argument, though we suppose the prior miracles of Christ 
to have been also testified of. 
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Unless it can be shown that more miracles 
were quite wperfbuma to the success of this 
religion, or that all, except the resurrection 
of the founder, would be unfit to produce any 
conviction of its truth, or would be some-way 
imworthy of a religion really divine, we might 
reasonably conjecture that there were more; and 
even that some sort of references to them may be 
found in writings not Christian. For that means 
which can neither be deemed altogether unnecessary 
to an end, nor wholly inefficacious to conduce to 
it, nor unbecoming of it, (and for which we cannot 
well conceive any substitute,) may be fairly judged 
likely to have formed a part of the actual means 
employed ; and to have been assigned or adverted 
to as such. 

It will be worth while, therefore, to examine and 
substantiate this antecedent probability of other 
itniracles.** 



. ^ This will be in part also applicable as an answer to what 
tni^ be add against the probability of miracles generally, as 
wrought in attestation of a divine religion; which is, of 
course, important ; because if we can satisfy ourselves that 
the presumption is not really agaitut, but for such a sort of 
interpositions, we shall be thus prepared to attach greater 
weight to the actual evidence of miracles, as being only the 
record of lliat sort of means which we have previously 
admitted to be highly credible, if not also in some sense 
necessary. — It may indeed be thought, that this discussion. 
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Now the argument against the probability of 
many or several miracles having been wrought to 
ntroduce and attest Christianity, must proceed 
(as I suppose,) on one of the grounds above hinted 
at ; viz., either that they were wholly unnecessQiy 
to its early triumph, or, if not, would have been 
wholly nnadapted to procure it; in other words, 
that men might easily be brought to receive it with' 



as far as it regards the probability of miracles in general^ 
comes too late; and ought rather to have preceded not only 
our reasonings on the truth of Christ's resurrection, but even 
all our previous arguments for the necessity of some miracle. 
But although each of those arguments may derive additional 
strength from our subsequent view of this subject, they do 
not at all depend on it. If, indeed, we had chosen to argue 
with those who pronounce miracles impossible, it must have 
been at the outset. But that was declined ; and with those 
who only think them improbable, it was not requisite to 
argue for their probability earlier, inasmuch as we -have 
endeavoured to show them the necessity of supposing some 
miracle, {however improbable they may deem it) ; and, more- 
over, to show both a necessity and a testimony for one 
"indispensable" miracle, which are strong enough to over- 
come all contrary presumptions. If we have proved that 
without some one, and without that particular one, the religion 
and its history cannot be rationally accounted for, then the 
question of such miracles being n:ore or less Ukely, was not 
there requisite. But with regard to others, (both prior and 
subsequent,) alleged to be connected with thb religion, a 
doubt may be more reasonably entertained whether they 
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ou^ them ; that had it not been so, they could not 
have been brought to do so 5^ them ; or else, that 
this multiplication of miracles was unworthy of 
Deity. 

With regard to the first point, — how far these 
miracles would be essential, or at least important, 
to the rapid success of the religion, — -it is not, 
perhaps, in general, enough remembered, how mucli 
less evidence of some other kinds was possessed by 
those to whom the religion was first preached, and 



were absolutely needful to its success, or even whether they 
would really conduce to it. Here then is the fit place 
to show, that they might, at least, be very important and 
useful, and were therefore highly probable. This will pre- 
pare us to receive even hostile intimations and partial admis- 
sions of Jews and heathens concerning them, as grounded 
in their real occurrence. It will also retrospectively confirm 
{d fortiori^ our arguments for the fact of seme needful 
miracle, and of the <me which was indispensable; by 
destroying or weakening the presumption against such 
events generally; and may thus induce a review of those 
arguments by such, (if such there be,) as have said on their 
first perusal — * True, Christianity cannot be accounted for 
without a miracle ; but though I do not pronounce a miracle 
impossible, I think it so extremely improbable, that I would 
ratlier leave the events quite tenaccounted for than adopt 
this solution.^* 



* See Supplement to this section. 

s 3 
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during the whole life of the cotemporaries of Christ,' 
than subsequently, as in the days of Justin or of 
Origen. In the times of those fathers, the argu- 
ment drawn from the propagation of the reli^on 
was from the fact as complete, and, from the 
novelty, much more impressive, than it is now. 
For the same reason, the argument from the Old 
Testament prophecies^ of the calling of the Gentiles 
by Messiah, and the dispersion of the Jews, was 
then become fully available. Those circumstantial 
prophecies, also, which were alleged to be fulfilled 
in the life and death of Jesus, could be compared 
with the written memoirs of his life and death, then 
published, and in many hands ; and the collection 
of the New Testament into a volume, offered (at 
least between the times of Justin and Origen,^) an 
entire view of that substantial harmony of doctrine 
and fact, amidst real variation and apparent dis- 
crepance, which forms in itself a proof so power- 
ful. But in the years from the reign of Claudius 
to that of Vespasian, during which a ^' great muU 



* Especially before the dettnicdon of Jerusalem, which it 
is not likely that any apostle, except John, suTTived, since all 
had probably reached an advanced age, (even if not ex* 
hausted by labour or cut off by violence,) before that 
event 

* See Paley Evid. pt. i. c- ix. sec 5, voh i. 230-2. 
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titude'* 6f Christians suffered at Rome,^ the argu- 
ment from success was obviously less complete, 
because that success was less wide in extent, and 
less secure in duration. For the same reasons, the 
prcphec^ respecting the call of the Grentiles could 
not be steadily viewed in its broad and convincing 
fulfilment ; and the prophetic proofs ari^ng at the 
destruction of Jerusalem did not yet exist. During 
the earlier years of that period, the New Testa- 
ment was, in great part, unpublished ; and even till 
nearly the close of it, the writings of St. John are 
thought by most critics not to have been extant, 
and the other Gospels and Epistles, collectively, 
could be possessed by few." The accordance, 
therefore, of the apostolic writings with each other, 
and with the Old Testament, and the wonderful 



* See above, vol. i. p. 346. 
"* We are told by Eusebius that in the reign of Trajan 
*^ many of the disciples travelled abroad — to preach Christ, 
and deliver the scriptures of the divine gospels." [nrt ray 
9muif ivayythiun vct^gt^iioycu y^afmY Not Only docs the phrase inti- 
mate that the epistles were not then always united with the 
gospels, but it is most probable, from the comparative cheap- 
ness and portableness of the gift, that the gospels only, or 
even a separate gospel (as has been often the case in modem 
missions) were at first distributed; and if so in Trajan's reign, 
much more before the death of the apostles. 



Lar. i. 336, and Paley Ev. L 220. 
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character of the religion, as developed by the unity 
of these writings, could not be fully appreciated 
as a source oif evidence. Even where the Gospels 
were presented to heathen inquirers, and they 
were disposed tp give credence to such parts 
of the memoirs of Jesus as were not miracu- 
lous, it does not follow that they had a Hebrew 
Bible, or Septuagint version within reach, or that, 
if they had, they could there have examined, for 
themselves, the predictions concerning the birth 
and death of the Messiah, and the minuter cir- 
cumstances of his history, — with which those acknow- 
ledged memoirs corresponded. If the apostle or 
disciple could speak to them in their own tongue, 
he assuredly could not present them with a written^ 
version of the scriptures in it." We may, there- 
fore, afBrm, as it respected the great majority of 
the Heathen to whom the gospel was preached ; 
that if miracles were not wrought (or at least were 
not wrought in appearance,) by the first teachers 
of Christianity, through the first forty years of 



* This, though the remark be more especially meant to be 
applied to their want of opportunity for studying the Old 
Testament, and consequently the whole prophetic proof, — 
yet, of course, extends to the New. The want of versions in 
the apostolic age, must have rendered the gift of a gospel, 
even if the teacher could impart it, useless to the common 
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its propagation, little or nothing in the shape 
of proof for this new religion was offered, except 
the oral testimony of the teachers, concerning 
the resurrection of their master, and his prior mira- 
cles ; combined with their oral account and interpre- 
tation of unknown Jewish prophecies, and with the 
self-evidence of that doctrine of holiness, pardon, 
and renovation, which they individually proclaimed, 
and alleged to be that of their fellow-labourers also. 
I mean not to depreciate the power of these kinds 
of evidence. On the contrary, I conceive the tes- 
timony of suffering witnesses, whose depositions 
inquiry could then confirm or refute, and also, 
the glorious newness and excellency of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, even as orally announced by a single 
teacher, to have been powerful means of conver- 
sion ; — ^nay, that the doctrine itself has been, in all 
cases, and in every age, the proocimate means of 
real conversion, and, in some instances, the primary 



people of Pontus, Illyricum, or Spain.* Those will hardly 
tell us that there were versionsy who question whether the 
originals were published so early ; nor will those expect that 
the first heathen hearers in the provinces could study the 
Hebrew and Greek scriptures, or that all of them would be 
able to read even a version, who imagine witli Celsus and 
Julian, that they were of the lowest ranks. 



* See vol. i. pp. 210-20. 
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means also.^ But it is fallacious (not the less) for 
Christians to consider it as having been, or being, 
in any large class of instances, even among the poor 



^ Neither this admission, nor the similar one which was 
made in the last chapter, (p. 16) will be found on reflection 
reallj to contradict what had been previously advanced, (at p. 2) 
that the scheme of Christian doctrine was *' in some sense a 
miracle of repulsion."* At least it will not be found inconsbtent 
ynth that opinion by such as admit the operation of a divine 
influence on the heart in genuine conversion. The Christian 
doctrine is opposed to all the corrupt tuishes of man ; to self- 
indulgence,* and self-idolatry ; — ^but not to his real foants, his 
spiritual necessities, and genuine happiness. That, which is, 
to corrupt human nature, (to man as he is and has been) 
a miracle of repulsion, has become, in every age, to many, 
through a new internal light, and rectified bias of the soul, 
a miracle of attraction. Nor is the knowledge of this, as a 
fact, confined to Christians. The infidel may neither think 
it a change by divine influence, nor a change to right appre- 
hension. He may call it, if he please, a perversion. But 
the fact he cannot deny. No one doubts, it is presumed, 
that Augustine, Lord Rochester, Count Struensee, Colonel 
Gardiner, John Newton, the academician Laharpe, and 
many others, learned to love and adhere to that scheme of 
doctrine, which they had for many years hated and scorned, 
and which the majority of men dislike. If their change was 
to the right and true view of things, as Christians believe it 
was, then that doctrine appears more miraculous or unearthly 
ttill, which could be at fii^t so repulsive to men of the world, 
and yet so attract tiiem at length. I^ on the contrary, they 
then took the delusive and perverted view of things, as 
infidels allege, then this only proves the more strongly that 
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and unlettered, the sole means of conversion or 96U 
support of faith. The least informed converts of 
our own day, whether from nominal Christianity 



the doctrine is naturally not adapted to the acceptance of 
human nature. The fact is^ (whatever be held the eame) 
that it is repulsive to mankind at large, attractive to some ; 
but it does not follow that it usually becomes thus attractive 
without external means and persuasives, first inducing a 
serious and reverential attention to it, and afterwards second* 
ing, or corroborating all along, its self-evidencing appeal to 
the heart. 

Unbelievers, however, are not very forward to investigate 
this fact; for, after all, according to ordinary apprehension, an 
effect must have a caute ; and it is not easy to explain, in 
10 corrupt and proud a being as man, a change which 
makes him love a pure, severe, and humbling doctrine, and 
assimilates him. to it, — ^by mere caprice or superstition. One 
of the most noted ancieTtt infidels, Celsus, seems to have denied 
the possibility that such a change should happen. For he 
wrote, as quoted by Origen, << it is indeed altogether manifest, 
that those who are sinners, both naturally and habitually* 
cannot be changed either by punishment or compassion ; for 
completely to transform nature is the most difficult of all 
things." [ir»yx,aXi7roy]. Origen reminds him that he mutt 
qualify this assertion, if it were only on the score of pkUoso' 
pkic conversions, instancing in the grossly abandoned Phsdo 
and Polemo : " however," (he adds,) ** that the method and 
eloquence of philosophic discourses should have thus wrought 
on those persons, though their life was wicked, is not alto* 
gether marvellous ; but when we observe the doctrines which 
Celsus pronounces plebeian { i^iwr txsg]* filled with a power like 
incantation, and see them turning men in crowded multitudes. 
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or from heathenism, although the deep suitable- 
ness of the gospel to their consciences and their 
wants, is usually (and not to such alone) the first 
means of effectual conviction, and the last resource 
in doubt, yet cannot be supposed to be uninfluenced 



from the life of the vicious to that which is most r^ular» 
from the life of the unjust to that which is good, and from 
the temper of the base and effeminate to such firmness, that 
death is despised through the piety apparent in them, how 
shall we not justly wonder at the power which is thus 
evinced ?"* This reflection may illustrate our former occa- 
sional remarks on the argument for a divine origin of Chris- 
lianity, from its effects in the renovation of character; (see 
vol. L pp. 56-7, and ibid. pp. 125-6;) and those may in turn 
contribute to confirm the present observations. 

That the gospel often has produced, and often still pro- 
duces, a marvellous change in human character, is a fact 
pressed on the unbeliever, by ancient, and (we thank God) by 
modem instances. Indeed, I might have placed in the same 
line with the well-known persons above-named, bom in 
Christendom, but who lived as heathens, — certain recent con- 
verts from base idolatry, in both hemispheres, whose change 
appears to be equally astonishing. My only reason for not 
doing so is, that that these conversions cannot be so 
much a matter of general notoriety in Europe, from the 
remoteness of their several scenes of occurrence ; and, for 
the most part, not even on the spot, from the less distin- 
guished station of the parties. 



Grig, in Cels. 1. iii. pp. 151-2, Edit. Spenc. 
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by bther kinds of evidence, in the first acquisition 
and subsequent confirmation of their faith. Those 
who become converts from a state of carelessness and 
irreligion, in lands where reformed Christianity 
has long prevailed, are quite aware (however small 
their knowledge) that the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures are revered and prized as true histories 
by the best men in ranks above them ; to whose 
learning, as well as honesty, they can trust. On 
the authority, therefore, of persons in every sense 
their superiors, they reasonably hold them to be 
such ; and thus the various arguments, — ^from pro* 
phecy, — from miracles, as attested by the voluntary 
sufferings of the first witnesses, — ^from the success of 
the gospel, — aU concur with the excellency and adapt- 
edness of its doctrines, as means of their receiving 
the truth. Let a minister or layman, whose piety 
and learning are known, read to a poor neighbour, 
distressed in conscience, or give to him to read, 
only some selected parts of the Bible, — suppose the 
Prophecies of Isaiah, the Gospel of John, and the 
Acts of the Apostles ; assuring the inquirer that 
the first is well known to have been written some 
hundred years before Christ appeared,and the others 
to have been written soon after his disappearance, 
by his followers; — if he has never attended to these 
writings before, he will probably be first and most 
deeply impressed (both as a proof of divinity and 
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a motive of thankfulness,) with the promises of 
pardon and reconciliation to God, which they all 
agree to offer ; but he will have, also, in a very 
short compass, all the other arguments of their 
divinity, above noticed. He will not only say, this 
is the word pf God, because it reveals and meets 
my deepest necessities ; but this is the word of 
God, for here is a wonderful agreement in these 
writings, though the writers were of such different 
times and characters; and, this is the word of God, 
for such a Saviour was here predicted ; and his fol- 
lowers preached his death and resurrection truly, for 
they suffered the " loss of all things'' in his cause ; 
and this word was itself planted and spread abroad 
in a way that showed the hand of the Almighty. 

Even although these several grounds of convic- 
tion should never be mentioned, or at all, even 
silently, analysed, by the inquirer, (which may 
generally be the case,) yet in effect they must be 
supposed usually to act on him, and to be the com- 
plex means by which the spirit of God persuades 
and converts. 

The case of the modern heathen, the Taheitan 
or the Hindoo, we admit, considerably differs. His 
foreign teacher cannot, at first, be fully trusted. 
Not having been a long resident, and being the 
agent of persons at a great distance, neither his 
veracity, nor his competent knowledge of the truth 
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of his own sacred writings, can be at first so much 
relied on; but then, be it observed, his know* 
ledge is felt to be very superior, in most points, to 
that of the heathen himself. He either brings with 
him, or gradually prepares for the inquirers* use, 
those sacred writings translated into their own 
tongue, and thus puts them in possession of the 
complex grounds of proof ;P by this time, also, if 
the missionary's uprightness, good sense, and bene- 
volence, have stood the test of prying and hostile 
observation, a measure of confidence must be gene- 
rated, that what he gives as true histories and docu- 
ments, are indeed such, or at least are held to be 
such by his more instructed nation. Thus it can- 
not be said, generally, even of the modem converts 
from heathenism, any more than of illiterate con- 
verts from nominal to real Christianity, that exter* 
nal evidence has no share in their conversion. It 
may act differently in different cases, sometimes 
serving chiefly to jprepare the way for the doctrine 
to be examined, sometimes chiefly to confirm the 
previously felt divinity of that doctrine ; or it may 
sometimes synchronize with the doctrine, in stamp- 
ing combined impressions of heavenly truth upon 
the mind: it may be here the main ground of 



' This, with the additional influence of prw^^ng^ hat bMa 
akeady noticed in ch. v. sec. 5. vol. i. p. 916. 
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belief, and there the subordinate ; for the propor- 
tions and modes in which internal and external evi- 
dence are jointly rested on, may be never clearly 
ascertainable by any teacher, nor by any convert ; 
(who of us will state or calculate them in our own 
case ?) but it cannot be thought to be in many cases 
excluded, or so ineffective and redundant in the 
sum of means, that they who become Christians 
with it, would, cceteris paribus^ have become so 
without it.*i 



* It is not necessary to our argument to show that no 
case has occurred, or can occur, where the external evidence 
has no weight, or no material or determining weight, in con- 
version ; but it is apparent that, in order to suppose such a 
case, we must place the party in circumstances very rare and 
peculiar. If a heathen meet with one of the four gospels, 
or a tract containing a summary of scripture fects and doc- 
trines, in his house or in his path, coming he knew not 
whence or from whom, and, on the reading and study of it, 
find the doctrines so wonderfully adapted to display the divine 
perfection, and to secure his own peace, holiness, and happi- 
ness, that he thence feels constrained to believe the memoii: 
to be no romance, but a true history (or abstract of histories) 
of miraculous facts, at once forming a basis and seal of the 
doctrines; and so become a real Christian; this person may 
be viewed as a believer on internal evidence, merely or pure" 
fy. If we suppose him to have the whole New Testament, 
then not so purely : because to possess the whole New Testa- 
ment is to possess various books, which all refer to the same 
series of events, but which no one can rationally suppose to 
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It will be seen that my purpose in bringing to 
the reader's view the almost universal concurrence 
of some kind of external evidence, as a means 
(more or less) in modem conversion, has been to 
evince more fully what was lately argued/ namely, 
that unless the first propagators of Christianity 
Wrought apparent miracles, they had far le^B ad* 
vantage in most respects for persuading and con- 
verting the heathen, than our home-^missionaries 
have for converting a pagan at home, and even than 



have all come from one pen, or to be all mere fictions on one 
topic : each one and all of them, therefore, afford a sort of 
external evidence for each other one, that they have some foun- 
dation in facts. Were it granted, however, that a heatben, 
converted by means of the whole New Testament alone, (strictly 
without other communication,) might be considered as a con- 
vert by means of doctrines only, — still it is evident, not only 
that such instances must in our age be very rare, but that in 
the^r^^ propagation of Christianity they could not occur, on 
account of the non-completion of those writings. It has been in- 
geniously argued, and with a pious purpose, that conversions 
from heathenism, in the apostolic day, o^n took place with- 
out the evidence of miracles, simply by the " preaching 
of the word." But has it not been overlooked, in that 
argument, that the " preaching of the word," by men en- 
dowed with the " gift of tongues'* (a gift which could hardly 
be unknown to their auditors, since they must have had 
frequently to exercise it, with respect at least to a part of 
them) was m Uselfsi miracle ? 

' Pp. 81-5 above. 
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our foreign missionaries for converting an idolater 
abroad. It has been said above,' that if such an 
inquirer had only three chosen books from the 
Bible put into his hands, and reliance enough in the 
donor to believe them severally of such an age as he 
declares, he would have there a variety of kinds of 
proof. But in the reign of Nero, the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Gt)spel of John were not extant. 
Of the other gospels it cannot be supposed that 
copies were distributed largely ; or that if so, they 
would have been intelligible, (whether in Greek or 
Hebrew,) to the poorer heathen of Italy or Spain ; 
still less that these received or could study the 
prophets. No doubt some arguments since arising 
to us from those books were in part orally adduced 
by the teachers ; but, as it has been already ob- 
jBcrved, the events were still very incomplete ; not 
only the bocl^s were in great part wanting, but the 
Jhcts, The Gentiles were but beginning to be 
called, the Jews were not punished and scattered : 
the progress of the gospel could only be appealed 
to partially; and we may add, on the suppo- 
sition which we are combating, (that of there 
being no apostolical miracles,) the missionary 
was under great disadvantage as to langui^e; 
nor could he pretend miracles to have been 

■ F|>. 67-8, above. 
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wrought by his colleagues at a distance, without 
being at once challenged by the sneerers, and im- 
portuned by the credulous, to exhibit at least one 
himself. In the character of their sufferings and 
hazards, as seals of a primmy testimony, doubtless 
the professed eye witnesses of Christ's ascension 
had a special advantage, as compared with all 
subsequent teachers ; but, except in this one point, 
it seems evident, that, — ^if devoid of miraculous 
^fts, — they had every dimdvantage. Why, then, 
has the success of modern missionaries, even the 
most zealous and accomplished, been almost uni- 
formly slow? Or, why was the success of these primi* 
tive missionaries so marvdlously rapid ? Will the 
sceptic say that miracles are not wanted to account 
for the difference? What can he substitute? 
Will he say the ancient heathen were ignorant and 
full of weakness and credulity, and that the modern 
are not so ? Or, that their idolatry was less orga- 
nized, and popular, and radicated ? Or that the 
apostles and their coadjutors, — the " vain and 
futile men," the " untaught^ and ^* low"* of Jewish 
tradition, the " abjects" or ** abandoned'* of Cel- 
sus,** the " ignorant liars" of Hierodes,^ the " poor 



* See vol. i. pp. 90 — i. 

l»i|)plITKf— ifcwXfO-TttTWf fJUOVuS. SOC iWd. p. 91. 

^ ^(vffrai xai aitaiiivroi. See ibid. 
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rustics" of Porphyry,^ with all the ** barbarisms 
and solecisms''* of which heathens agreed to accuse 
them, — were more qualified to spread their religion 
rapidly without the gift of miracles, than Vander- 
kemp, Ward, or Heber ? He will scarcely take 
refuge from the supposition of visible miracles 
in that of invisible ;y for we should again have 



^ Rusticani et pauperes. — See vol. i. p. 91. 
* See ibid. p. 92. 
' We may certainly conceive of a secret or invisible miracle: 
as if twenty eminent Christian teachers in different parts of 
this country should, without any kind of communication, or 
any other apparent reason, profess Bouddhism ; and this with 
such sincerity as to resign their several charges. To render 
the miracle more complete and indisputable, it may be sup- 
posed that no one of them can have seen any treatise of or 
concerning that superstition ; but that the doctrine impressed 
on each is found after research to accord with the Bouddhist 
writings. It is needless to say no instances of the kind can 
be produced ; but it is material to observe, that, if any such 
could be produced, — if, for instance, it could be shown that 
any heathens had been secretly informed and imbued with 
Christian facts, doctrines, and tempers purely by a private 
internal revelation, — ^this, although a signal miracle, in a 
peculiar sense of the term, would not be so in the most 
proper and accepted sense; which is that of a supernatural 
means, a seal or ratification of facts, doctrines, and precepts, 
in order to their reception. The miracle, on the contrary, 
would in such case be, a preternatural change wrought without 
any means. Conversion of heart and life is frequently termed. 
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to urge the ulterior question — was that secret agency 
from heaven, or of demons ? — It is much more 
likely that we may be vaguely yet gravely re- 
minded of casual excitement and sympathetic con- 
tagion : or even referred to that instructive instance 
of it, the histrionic fever at Abdera;* unless, 
indeed, a just suspicion should be felt, that this, 



and with some propriety, a secret miracle; but it does not 
at all come under the above description, as an end wrought 
without means or apparent reason. It consists in the appU* 
cation of the highest and most cogent reasons, and the 
removal of that stupor or hardness from the mind which 
made it insensible to what was naturally adapted to affect 
it. 

* A strange incident mentioned by Ludan, where the 
patients in a town of Thrace suffered a sort of epidemic 
frenzy which prompted them to declaim tragic verse. This 
delirium was supposed to arise from their attendance on a 
celebrated actor in a very hot summer. Bayle has very 
insidiously, but I think very ineffectively remarked, that such 
a mental epidemy may explain the great successes of an 
enthusiast or heresiarch at certain junctures.* The Ahh6 
Bullet has ^ven the whole passage, and thus repelled the 
sceptical insinuation. " Grant that there are epidemic 
diseases of the mind as well as the body; can there be shown 
us in history some epidemy which has constantly ravaged the 
world for ages, and is not after seventeen centuries extinct ? 
Does the mania of the Abderitans, which extended not 



* Genl. Diet, founded on Bayle. Art. Abdem, vol. i. 46—7, 
noteb. 

VOL. II. F 
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or any kindred incident, brought as the most 
analogous cases which history can furnish, might 
serve to strengthen, instead of impairing, our per- 
verse conviction, that, for the early triumphs of the 
cross, signal and successive miracles were needed.** 



beyond their city, and which the winter subdued, authorize 
the inference? The pagans did not treat the Christians as 
madmen. Are the delirious punished? They are pided. 
Is it attempted to make them renounce their insanity by 
force of tortures? Are they masters of it? We may add 
that pagans, afler juridical inquiries, recognised the regularity 
of the morals and habits of Christians; and more than this, 
proposed to themselves some points of thdr doctrine and 
conduct as a model.* These are the people whom our 
adversaries would have to pass for madmen." t 

** Origen observes on this question — ** To say, therefore, 
that they (the first disciples) wrought no miracles, but 
having believed, undertook vrith no sufficiency in discourse, 
nothing that resembled the dialecUc wisdom of the Greeks, 
to teach this new doctrine to the nations which they visited, 
is altogether unreasonable [vayt/ ctf-rty oxoyov.] For in what 
did they confide, when they thus taught and innovated P*t 



* See (be quotations from Pliny, Lucian, Julian, <feo. in cb. iii. 
»bove» 

t Hist. pp. lOT— 8. 
t Cont. Cels. Edit. Spenc. lib. i. p. 30. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE SUPPOSED PRESUMPTION AGAINST 
MIEACLES IN GENERAL. 

It would be unjust to the reader to mention the general 
difficulty which unbelievers have raised as to the peculiar and 
exceeding improbability of miracles, without citing some able 
remarks of Bishop Butler and Dr. Price, on the fallacy of 
such an objection. 

** 1st. — There is a very strong presumption/' (observes 
Bishop Butler,) ** against the most ordinary facts before 
the proof of them, which yet is overcome by almost any 
proof. There is a presumption of millions to one against the 
story of Csesar, or any other man. For suppose a number of 
common facts so and so circumstanced, of which one had no 
kind of proof, should happen to come into one's thoughts, 
every one would, without any possible doubt, conclude them 
to be false; and the like may be said of a nngle common fact* 
— The question of importance is concerning the degree of the 
peculiar presumption supposed against miracles. If there be 
the presumption of millions to one against the most common 
&ct8, what can a small presumption, additional to this, 
amount to, though it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, 
and is as nothing. 2dly. — If we leave out the consideration 
of religion, we are in such total darkness upon what causes, 
occasions, reasons, or circumstances, the present course of 
F 2 
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nature depends, that there does not appear any improba- 
bility for or against supposing, that five or six thousand years 
may have given scope for causes, occasions, reasons, or cir- 
cumstances, from whence miraculous interpositions may have 
arisen ; and from this, joined with the foregoing observation, 
it will follow, that there must be a presumption beyond all 
comparison greater, against the partictdar common facts just 
now instanced in, than against miracles in general; before any 
evidence of either. But 3dly. — Take in the consideration of 
religion, or the moral system of the world, and then we see 
distinct particular reasons for miracles; to afford mankind 
instruction, additional to that of nature, and to attest the truth 
of it. — Lastly, miracles must not be compared to common 
natur^ events^ but to the extraordinary phenomoia of nature : 
and then the comparison will be between the presumption 
against miracles, and the presumption against such uncom- 
mon appearances. — Upon all this I conclude, that there is 
certainly no such presumption against miracles, as to render 
them in any wise incredible : that, on the contrary, our 
being able to discern reasons for them gives a positive credi- 
bility to the history of them, in cases where those reasons 
hold ; and that it is by no means certain that there is any 
peculiar presumption at all, from analogy, against miracles, as 
distinguished from other extraordinary phenomena.'^* 

Dr. Price has quoted this passage in his ** Dissertation on 
Historical Evidence and Miracles i^'f and has supported 
its conclusions by more exact and ingenious reasonings; but 
tbey are not such as admit of abridgment or selection with- 
out disadvantage. He has demonstrated that ** in our 
regard to the reports of testimony,'* we are governed or 
determined ** much more by some particular circumstances 
in facts than by any intrinsic improbabilities which they 



* Analogy, £cc. pp. 19T — S, abridged, 
t Four Disferttttions, p. 440, note. 
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have.** ** Were a person to tell us that in throwing nr 
common dies together, he had thrown the tix numbers, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, our assent would be gained with some difficulty, 
though the improbability of doing this is only 64 to i. 
But were the same person to tell us any story of a common 
and uninteresting nature, we should receive it without 
scruple, ^ though, perhaps, on account of the variety of par* 
ticular circumstances in it, previously improbable in a higher 
d^ree th<m can well be computed,* 

*^ In order to gain assent to a report, it is not necessary 
that there should be greater probability or odds/or its truth, 
than against the happening of the event. There is a very 
strong presumption against the simplest common story before 
any evidence for it On the contrary, against miracles m 
general there b no presumption at all ; for it has been proved 
that we have no reason for thinking that the course of 
nature will continue always the same. Miracles, therefore, 
m general, are in the strictest sense not in^robable**^ If the 
reader suspect a fallacy in the views or inferences of Dr. Price 
on this subject, I would recommend him to peruse attentively 
that author's whole dissertation. 



• Ibid. p. 450. t Ibid. p. 452. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ON THE PROBABILITY THAT MIRACLES WOULD 
BE WROUGHT BY CHRIST's IMMEDIATE FOL- 
LOWERS. 



Section IT. 

Siich miracles not unadapted to promote ike Christian 
came; nor tmworthy of a divine religion. 

It may, possibly, be objected by some, that the 
reasonings of the preceding section, although 
plausible, are by a different view of the subject 
annulled ; since, however speciously it be argued 
from the weakness of other means and incomplete- 
ness of other proofs, that more and supernatural 
means and attestations were wanted, it cannot be 
really proved that what we term miracles would 
have been iisefid and efficient ; but may, on the 
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contrary, be shown that they would have been 
unfit, or even injurious :* that, therefore, as the 
religion was propagated^ but could not have been 
so hf them, it is certain they were not wrought 
to no purpose, (or worse than none,) and that its 
propagation took place without them. 

This argument against the Jitness and probable 
effjAency of miracles, as means of conversion, must 
be raised on facts which we have already glanced 
at, and shall shortly have further to examine; — 
viz., the high and constant pretension to miracles 
in support and proof of idolatrous systems ; and the 
prevalent belief and profession of magic. Those 
facts, it may be thought, would preclude the ^c&- 
cious influence of miracles, (real or feigned,) as 
means of proof io/t a new and hostile faith, upon 
amy dass of heathens, and even upon Jews. The 
credulous among the heathen, crediting and re- 
vering, as they certainly did, the prodigies of 
their own several religions, would . not be moved 
to rewmnce them by those wrought in attestation 
of a rival creed, even though a divine reality 
in these latter were admitted. But diis admis- 
aon would be needless; for, as the same credu- 



* See seci. pp. 79-81, above.— I do not, however, ap- 
prehend this to be a natural or unud objection ; though not 
devoid of plausibility. ^ 
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loud persons believed in magical and Unhallowed, 
as well as in sacred miracles, they would have an 
easier evasion of such proof, by ascribing all 
wonders produced in defence of an intolerant athe- 
istic novelty, to the power of infernal and unlawful 
arts. And as for the incredulous, a very influ- 
ential minority, who ascribed both the wonderij of 
magic, and, though with more reserve^ the miracles 
of the heathen gods, to human artifice, — they, of 
course, would be more completely fortified tbenip 
selves, and, by their contempt and ridicule, would 
contribute to fortify others, against the miraculous 
pretensions of obscure and unsanctioned a^tators. 
If they could despise (at least in secret) the 
miracles of reUgions venerable by their antiquity 
and nationality — and inveigh openly against magi- 
cians, as criminal deceivers,— what chance was 
there (it will be asked) that miracles, wrought in 
support of a new and exclusive creed, should avail 
for their conversion ? While these would be in- 
efficient with the people, by whom other prodigies 
were either venerated or dreaded, they would be 
equaHy, or more so, with the philosopluc, by whom 
other prodigies were execrated or scorned. Few 
things, therefore, (it may be argued,) are less pro- 
bable, than that a divine revelation should be 
attested and propagated by such a kind of means, 
as both the many and the few, "the wise and the 
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unwise,^ would, though for opposite reasons, be 
predisposed to reject. 

Now, in answer to these reasonings, we admit 
that such was the state of popular and philoso- 
phic feeling in regard to miracles ; and that this 
credulity of some, and this incredulity of bthers, 
jointly conduce to explain why, or rather how, 
the apostolic miracles, supposing them real, were 
yet rejected by many, and even made a plea for 
branding the creed with which they stood connected. 
The conjecture of its alliance either with preter- 
natural magic or with juggling imposture, would 
often be a pretext for not examining its claims ; 
Mid often, perhaps, embolden even eye-witnesses 
of miracles to resist the belief that they were 
iseals of a divine commission.*^ It is allowed, 
therefore, that miracles, so far from being likely 
to prove an infallible and universal means of 
persuasion, were likely, in the then state of the 
world, to be often ineffectual, and sometimes even 
to impede the reception of the doctrine. But it 
does not at all thence follow, that they were un- 
a<iapted, on the 'whole, to promote it, and so an im- 
probable means. To show this, it must be made 

.. ^ This point will be more fully treated in the Supplement 
to ch. xL sec. 2, where it will be explained that the opinions 
of that age are not idewed as the radical cause, but only as 
the amiliafyplea, of such rejection. 

F 3 
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appear, that their absence would hisiTe been,'on the 
whole, more conducive to its success ; of which it 
will be very hard to convince a sound understand* 
ing. Few (if any) kinds of proof are irresistihki 
by the hunum mind ; and a kind which is hable to 
special perversions and evasicms at the time when 
offered, may yet be among the most forcible in 
itself, and also specially valuable at that very time ; 
inasmuch as its omission would be a far stronger 
topic of cavil, than its introduction. Thus, 
although real miracles might be no convincing 
proof, to those who did not ascertain their 
imrivalled simplicity and clearness, — and even a 
ground of objection to some, as implying illicit arts, 
— ^it would have furnished (we conceive,) ^Jiir more 
popular plea for the rejection of the gospel, that 
while other religions, alleged by the Christians to 
be false, could adduce continued miracles, the one 
which they recommended as true lacked this attes- 
tation.* And the Jew would of course have joined 
with the heathen in this feding. 

But, it may be said, lastly, by those who reject 
all revelations, — was the Almighty likely to adopt 
for his truths a mode of proof which has been, con- 

* Nothbg is more common with objectors, than to ground 
a cavil or suspicion, on the presence of that, the absence of 
which would have been seized as a still more advantageous 
topic of complaint. 
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fessedly, in all ages, and all lands, abused by men 
or demons, to purposes of wicked imposture? 
Is it worthy of the Divine Being, consonant with 
his glory and dignity, to take up, as it were, the 
implements of delusion, and stoop to wc»rk with 
these ? We answer — certainly not, if the wonders 
supposed to be wrought by his commission were 
to be '^ Wmg wonders," — but that God should cause 
to be r^a% wrought, for the promotion of bis truth, 
wonders like some of those which crafty men have 
only seemed to work, for the interests of falsehood, 
is a condescension which we can deem no way un- 
worthy of Him.^ The means will strictly harmo- 
nize with the end, the agency with the cause to be 
served, if while evil men or spirits have produced 
the semblance of miracles to support pretended 
religioustruths, the Good Spirit ordains real miracles 



* Not that we would represent the Divine Being as the 
imitator of his feeble creatures. The fact is thei/ have been^ 
in such cases, the weak, deceitful imitators of his power and 
•kill. How happy if they had sought to copy his moral 
attributes. On the deisHcal hypothesis, men are but imitators, 
for the creation and reproduction of animals was before the 
miracles both of Moses and the magicians; and according to 
the aiheisfg scheme, their imitative power is unspeakably 
sorry and despicable; for they have never yet been able, with 
all thdr intelligence and cunning, to match one among a mil- 
lion of the miracles of unintelligent &te, or unintelligible 
chance. 
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to attest genuine religious truths. It is not in- 
deed probable that a holy and exalted Being should 
cause paltry, or puerile, or ostentatious miracles, 
to be wrought for the attestation of these truths, 
(and in that sense compete with a Pythagoraaf or 
ApoUonius), nor that, except for commensurate 
guilt, he should ordain miracles of destructive or 
punitive power : but it is probable, that he who 
.wrought the beneficent miracle of creation, and 
thus manifested his eternal Godhead, should, when 
imposture had pretended beneficent miracles, for 
its own base ends, cause similar ones to be verily 
wrought, at once to display his own moral perfec- 
tion, and impress on his creatures the truth of that 
system of doctrine which generates and inculcates 
theirs. It is probable, that he should thus cause 
truth to triumph over falsehood in her own favourite 
expedients, and far outvie the " cunning crafti- 
ness" of men, in the benign simplicity of genuine 
miracles, as well as of true doctrine. It is probable, 
also, that these miracles in favour of the truth, 
should be for a time frequent, various, and re* 
peated, and wrought in different places, by diflfer«it 
teachers of the same truths; inasmuch as the 
witnessing of them, however ineffectual with pre- 



• See Weston on Miracles, pp. 44-5. 
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judioed and adverse spirits, would be yet much 
more efficacious than mere testimony, and their 
succession and variety (by permitting repeated ob- 
servation) would tend to obviate that prejudgment 
of magic or collusion which might arise concerning 
one or few. It is probable also, (as I conceive) 
that when their non-confutation and their trium- 
phant effects had evinced their reality, and when 
other proofs of the revelation had also been super- 
added, these would be withdrawn. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ON THE INDIEECT EVIDENCE FQE THE APOSTOLIC 
MIRACLES. 



Section I. 

Hostile admissions that the Jirst Christimis wrofught 
wonders. 

It was the purpose of the last chapter to show, 
that other miracles besides the resurrection of 
its founder, were quite likely to be wrought for the 
introduction of Christianity, as a divine religion ; 
because they can neither be considered as means 
which at that period would be redundant^ nor as 
means %madapted to the end^ nor as unworthy the 
majesty of a divine author. If our reasonings on 
these points have been just, then, so far from sus- 
pecting the religion of falsehood, on account of 
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reputed miracles attendant on its rise, those are 
precisely such seals of its truth and aids of its 
early diffusion, as we ought and are even compelled 
to look for ; the absence of which would have been 
very detrimental, if not ruinous, to its claims, in 
the view both of Jews and heathens ; the presence 
and multiplication of which were fully called for 
by the difficulties of the enterprise, and would be 
adapted, amidst all the perversions and cavils which 
we admit they would occasion, still to excite atten- 
tion, and pave the way to conviction. Indeed, un^ 
believars in general, if they assume hypothetically 
the fact that " Jesus rose,'* will not fail, (I ex- 
pect,) to call for other and subsequent miracles. 
They will say — prove this, and it is not at all 
probable that it should stand alone and unsupported* 
They will rather beapt to complain that unsuspicious 
miracles should so soon have ceased, or should have 
ceased even now, than to dispute, that, supposing 
the one on which we chiefly insist, others should 
have followed and preceded. We have already 
briefly intimated that the complaint or suspidcHi, 
arising from the early cessation of genuine ind^s* 
putable miracles, appears groundless ; inasmuch as 
accessions of various proof had accrued by the 
close of the apostolic age, or very soon after,* 

* See ch. x. see. I. p. 8^, above. 
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which went in a great measure to compensate for 
their withdrawment. To say nothing here of 
other proofs, — the one " mighty work^ which those 
"tnighty works'' had by that time wrought — 
became itself the indication of their recent frequency 
and power. The " writing" of such a doctrine 
and such a hope in thousands of stony hearts 
through many lands, sufficiently attested that a 
^uper-human ^^ hand'" had traced it : it was no 
longer needful to see " the part of the hand that 
wrote." The inscription was fresh and Iwoad 
and bright enough across the empire, for all 
except those who were blinded by criminal pre*, 
judice to own, — ^here was " the finger of God." 
This, indeed, is going somewhat beyond the imme- 
diate scope of our present remark, which has been 
merely to show, that neither the early frequency 
nor theearly cessation of Christian miracles, (put 
as suppositicHis,) can be justly deemed impro^ 
bable. 

If, then, we have succeeded in dispelling from 
i^ur minds the shifting cloud of prior ^Resumptions 
^tgamst the reality of those miracles, we are now 
prepared, (as was observed above,)** to attach 
greater weight to actual evidence /or them, direct 



* See p. 79, uotc 
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or indirect, partial or complete, willing or relue^ 
tant ; as being only the^record of what we have 
already concluded to be highly probaUej it not 
even in some sense necessary. Part of such evU 
dence is annexed ; though, in consistency with the 
plan of this work, it is only of the less explicltj 
chiefly of the reluctant, and therefore of the imper- 
fect kind.*^ From this, however, the following 
intimations are collected. (1.) — The Talmuds, or 
ancient and authorized commentaries of the Jews 



'^ See Supplement (A.) to this section. It contains th^ chief 
references (which I have met with) to the wonderful works 
of the foOowers of Christ. Those which relate to the 
miracles of our Safiour will be given subsequently. Tfak 
order (inverse to that of time) is adopted, because the ad- 
mission of the apostolic miracles, even as wrought in appear- 
ahce, is in some respects a stronger argument of their 
reality; and because the reality of these, when once 
established, is of itsdf a summary proof £(x that of the 
miracles of Jesus, supposing it be shown, that be made the 
like pretension. ** The master ^lust, at least, be equal to his 
disciples.*** 

After what has been already ob8erved,f the reader cannot 
be surprised at finding the works of both depreciated by 
enemies as magical; but this charge will be further examined 
in the sequel. 



* tally's Princitl^, iii. 2. 
f Ch. x« sect. 2, abovi^ and cb. ix.. sect. 2, p. 62, 
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on their own scriptures, repeatedly record the pre- 
tensions of disciples of Jesus to miraculous gifts of 
healing, and even intimate their possession of some 
such powersi though, as they contend, unlawfully. 
(S.)— -The more formal Jewish accounts of the rise 
of Christianity, distinctly mention prodigies to have 
been expected and demanded by the earliest Chris- 
tians as the signs or credentials of an apostle, or 
envoy of Jesus. (8.) — ^The opinions or pretexts of 
the Jews, as discovered in controversy, ascribe the 
success of the religion to the magical arts of its first 
teachers. (4.) — Most of those heathen writers of the 
first ages, who either name and assail Christianity, 
or appear covertly to allude to it,*^ either affirm 
or hint at pretensions of its early propagators to 
supernatural powers, to prophesying, or divination, 
magic and wonder-working ; and Celsus suggests 
that they were actually aided by demons, and so 
influenced their converts. (6.) — The emperor 
Julian, with a studied accumulation of phrase, 
denounces St. Paul as a magician quite unrivalled, 
and attributes eminence in a similar kind of powers 
to the apostles in general. (6.) — The same expla- 
nation of their success had been resorted to by 
Porphyry. (7.) — The opinion of their having exer- 
cised magic was current among heathens generally, 

' At Pliny the elder, Suetojiius^ LudaD^Pblegon, Hierocles. 
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as appears from the queries of magistrates, and 
from the remarks and replies of Christian con- 
trovertists ; while other customary evasions adopted 
by their enemies indicate, that they conceded the 
fact of preternatural or wonderful works being 
done in the name of Christ, attempting only to 
obviate or ward off the inference as to the divinity 
of his mission. 
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SUPPLEMENT 



A. 



on the references or allusions of jews and 
heathens to the miraculous powers o-f 
Christ's disciples. 



The principal sources and particulars of these may be 
arranged as follows : — 

1. In extant Jewish boohs. — The Talmuds contain acknow- 
ledgments that the disciples of Jesus made pretension to a 
miraculous power of healing; and their prohibitions and 
narradyes afford a pretty strong implication, that besides 
laying claim to this power^ they, at least, appeared to possess 
it. Thus — in the Gemara ofBabylon, it is written, *♦ No 
man shall converse with heredcs, [rs^nn]* nor shall any 



* <* It it certain that the Christians are designated by the Jews, 
under the word heretics. (Minim or Minin, used above.) The 
doctrine of Christ and the apostles, is called Minotb, heresy. The 
books of the gospels are called '* books of the Minim.''* 



• Edzard. Arod. Sara, note on c. 3. p. 855, where the author citet the 
Talmudical authorities. • 
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one accept healing [j^MSiriD] from tiiem, even for his life/' 
Sec* This rule is supported by the story of the son of Dumah, 
which is also contained in the Jerusalem Talmud, and is 
thence extracted below. 

In two parts of the Jerusalem Talmud th^re are two 
accounts of a miraculous cure, attempted by a primitive 
Christian. I insert that from the Aboda Zara, and sub- 
join the chief verbal differences of that in the Sabb. 
Jeros.; as these further illustrate the supposed magical 
and occuU character of the cure. '* The son of the son 
of Rabbi Joses, son of Levi, had swallowed poison. 
There came one and conjured [or enchanted, irnb] him by 
the name of Jesus, son of Panteri;f [nnas 12 xnii^n], and he 
revived, [or breathed again, o\y3»Ni].t And as he was going 
out, it was said to him/* (i. e. by the father,) <' and what didst 
thou say over him ?§ he smd to him, a certain word [^bs inbDl|| 
and he said, he should have been lefl to die, and not have 
heard that word, — and so it came to pass.** (i. e. he died.)? 

In the above cited book of the Jerusalem Talmud, entitled, 
Aboda Zara, it is also related, — ^" £Ieazar,the son of Dumah, 



* Tbe text, and a Latio version ace in Edsard. Arod. Sara a 
Gemara Babylooica, 4io, c. ii. at p. iS, and in tbe notes 00 c. u 
at p. 312. — (quoted in Lar. iii. 667 .)\ 

t In Sabb. Jeros. " by the name of Jesos PaDterius." [rrnnisl 
The occasion of this calumnious namei given by the Jews to our 
Saviour, may be seen in Orlg. cont. Cels. 1. i. pp. 26 and 54. Ed. 
Spenc. i In Sabb. Jeros. DvaNi. 

§ Ibid. " How didst thou conjure" (or enchant him?) 
[.-»*'? nrywrib nnl. 

y Ibid. [n^aSbB Nnbo]. lbs is derived from a root signifying 
occult. See Simoo Lex. Heb. p. 1290. 

^ See the original in Raym. Pug. fid. pars. iii. dii;t. 3. c. 7. 
p. 583, and the original of tbe account in the Sabb. Jeros. in ibid, 
pars. ii. c. 8. p. 289. Latin and English versions are given in 
Lar. iii. 558. 
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was bitten by a serpent; and there came James, [2pv^] a man 
from the village of Secaniah, one of the disciples of Jesu8> 
the son of Panteria^ to heal him. He said to him, I will 
speak [no'^]* to thee by the name of Jesus, son of Panteri^ 
and thou shalt be healed. But Rabbi Ishmael said, that is 
not lawful for thee (or, that may not be to thee) son of 
Dumah : and he said to him, I will bring evidence (or proof) 
that he may heal me; and he permitted him not to bring 
evidence before he died."f 

The Toldoth Jeschu tells us ** that the early disciples of 
Jesus exacted of those who professed to be his envoys, that 
they should work miracles like those which he Umdf had 
wrought.'* X The passage of the Toldoth on which the Abb^ 
Bullet grounds this remark, is the following. That book 
represents << one of the elders" as writing and concealing the 
*' ineffiible name,"and then presenting himself to theNazareans 
as an envoy or apostle of Jesus. — ^^ They said to him, — thxm 
«*, hy some prodigy, [nw] that thou art serU of Jesus : — what 
prodigy, answered he, do you desire ? We will, they replied, 
that thou shouldst perform the prodi^es which Jesus performed 
when he was living, [rtrnt oa "jsb rrtry v>m w> nwy -iwn ninwn]. 
— He said, bring me a leper; and having laid his hands 
on him, he healed him. He commanded that a corpse 
should be brought him, and laid his hands upon it, and it 
lived, and stood upon its feet. These wicked men having 



* Scbultens and othersi consider this word to mean especially, 
*' speaking in a low and concealed voice.'' See Simon Lex. Heb. 
p. 960. If so, it corresponds to the notton of incantation, [unb] 
a muirmuring voice. 

t The original is given in Pugio. fidei. p. iii. d. 3. c. 7. p. 583, 
and that of another account, differing considerably in expression, 
but not at all in sense, extracted from the Jewish gloss on Eodes. 
(Midrasch Koheleth) in ibid. p. ii. c. 8. p. 289. One of these is 
in Lar. iii> 661-$, note b. 

t B. Pr. p. 140. 
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seen tiiese wonders, prostrated themselYes before him, saying, 
•^thou art verily sent of Jesus, since thou hast wrought the 
same prodigies which he wrought, &c.* Afterwards, a^ wise 
man, named Elias/* is represented as coming to the Chris- 
tians in the name of Jesus. ** The people sud to him,— tAota 
us by some true prodigy [noM nvi "tsb \ry] that Jesus hath 
sent thee. What prodigy, said he, do you desire?*' &c.f 

In the Jewish controversial book, entitled ** Munimen 
fidei R. Isaaci,^^ the author comparing (in a comment on 
Acts viiL) our Saviour to Simon Magus, who deluded the 
Jews by his enchantments, [I'suon] adds, — *^ akin to this is 
that which is mentioned in the same book, ch. xxviii v. 3.*'^ 
— implying that he esteemed Paul, as well as Jesus, to have 
been an enchanter or magician, and so, invulnerable by the 
viper; as in that place related. And he afterwards more 
distinctly intimates this, commenting on the 28th chapter. — 
** It is plain, that the foolish men who erred concerning 
Jesus erred concerning Paul, so that they called kirn also a 
godL"§ This fully implies, that he supposed Paul (as well as 
Jesus) to have wrought some wonder, apparently supernatural, 
which led spectators even to ascribe divinity to him.|| 



* Told. Wageos. p. 21, and in B. Pr. p. 130. 

t These citations, as the reader is aware, are from a work filled 
with malignant fiction ; yet tbey conduce to show that it was 
always understood and admitted by the Jews, that the apostles of 
Jesus professed the same miraculous powers as their master, and 
that converts and inquirers accordingly claimed of them the ex- 
ercise of these powers to authenticate their mission. 

t In Wagons, tel. Igo. p. 452. § Ibid. p. 462. 

n This book is not of high antiquity. It was procured by Wagen- 
sell of a Jew, on the coast of Barbary, in the seventeenth century. 
Hot its concessions are no doubt grounded on the traditional ophiions 
of that people. 
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2. In optniant or preterU ofJewSy as stated in CkrUOan con' 
trovers^, — Iq the ancieat tract, intituled ^ Disputation of the 
Church and Synagogue,"* are the following passages illustrat- 
ing the traditional opinion of the Jews. ** The Synagogue 
said, — thou hast been long imbued with great nuigical art and 
with false doctrine ;''t &nd again, ** The Synagogue said — oh, 
daughter, ever adverse to me ; how wonderful thy teachers,, 
sagacious and deceitful, who thus imbued thee with this 
magical art!" t 

S, In extant works of heathen writers, — I^iny the elder 
lived through the first forty years in vrhich Christianity was 
preached to the Gentiles. ^' There is a passage," (writes 
Bishop Watson,) " in his Natural History, which contains, I 
think, a very strong allusion to the Christians, and clearly in- 
timates he had heard of their miracles. In speaking concern- 
ing the origin of magic, he says, ^' Est et alia magices^ac^, k 
Mose etiamnum et Lotopea Judseis pendens." — "There b, 
also, another faction of magic, derived from the Jews, Moses, 
and Lotopea, and subsisting at present."-- (N. H. lib. xxx. c. 2, 
Edit. Hardu.)§ The word faction does not ill denote the 



* Seech, ii. vol. i. p. 91, above, 
t In Martenne Thes. nov. Anecd. p. 1500. f In Ibid. p. 1502. 

§ " Dr. Lardner and others," (the bishop adds in a note,)' " have 
made slight mention of this passage, probably from the reading in 
bad editions *' Jamne" for ** etiamnum.*' — Such is the reading 
quoted by Dr. L. (WIcs. iii. 609 ;) and in the Ley den Variorum 
edition, 1668, which does not deserve to be termed '^ bad," I find 
no notice of any other. " Etiamnum," however, is confidently de- 
cided on from the best MSS. by Harduin, and after him by Frant- 
zius. It would indeed have been more candid in Bishop Watson to 
mention that Harduin himself supposes Pliny here to refer to the 
Jewish exorcists ; yet it seems quite unlikely that they were of suf- 
ficient note to be heard of by a distinguished heathen, or to be 
ternaed a " faction," or "sect." Therefore, I incline strongly to 
the Bishop's supposition; still it is questionable, and must be left 
to the reader's judgment. 
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opinion the Romans entertuned, of the religious associations 
of the Christians. Tertullian reckons the sect of the Chris- 
tiansy [inter licitas/oc^on^x,] among lawful factions ; a magical 
faction implies pretensions, at least, to miraculous gifts : its 
depending from Moses, is according to the custom by which 
the Romans confounded the Christians with the Jews; and 
its bdng then subsisting, seems to have a strong reference to 
what Pliny had heard of the Christians." — (Apol. p; 54, 
abridged.) We may add, that as the heathen commonly 
regarded Moses as a great magician, it was natural that they 
should ascribe the miracles of a sect, whom they knew to be 
of Jewish origin, to powers, or arts, descending from that 
renowned and ancient source. 

Suetonius, who lived in the first century, describes the 
Christians as *' a sort of men of a new and magical 
[maleficsep superstition.^f Lucian, relating the connexion of 
the philosopher Peregrinus with the Christians, and the high 
esteem in which they held him, says, that *' on account of 
this he was thrown into prison, which itself procured for him 
no small estimation, as to that way of life, and the miracle^ 
workings and ostentation, to which he was much attached.*' 

(wpo; Tov t^nQ fnof, xcM Tip T«pT«iav, J xrtt io^woicMr W fpwy trvyy^wny.'l 

De Mort. Peregr. in B. pr. p. 228. Lardner supposes, that 
Per^rinus was imprisoned ''in the ^me of Trajan^ or of 
Adrian, at the latest."^ We do not infer from Lucian's 

* See Supplement (B.) to this section, 
t Vit. Neroo. c. xri. p. 185. The ancient Scholiast on Juvenal 
writes, '< Nero clothed the magical men, or men given to magic, 
[maleficos homines,] with combustibles,^' &c.* which seems plainly 
to refer to the punishments of the Christians under that emperor, as 
described by Tacitus, who says they were burnt like lamps or 
torches/' (Ann. xv. 44.) 

{ See Supplement (B.) to this section. 
§ Works, iv. 151. 



* Original in B. pr. p. 183, and in Paley, Evid. 1. 41, note. 
VOL. II. G 
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account, that he had miraculous gifts, or even pretended to 
them; (for the whole narrative is that oi prejudice and 
calumny;) but the passage contributes to show, that preten* 
sions to work miracles were generally understood to have 
been piirt of the claims of eminent Christian teachers, at the 
close of the apostolic age. 

In the dialogue *' Philopatris," (which, if not Lucian's, is 
thought by several learned men, to be of the same century,)* 
the Christians are styled by Critias, ** magical, or conjuring 
men," {yonras avQpuntus] :f and he represents himself, as having 
sdd in their assembly, after they had predicted public changes 
and calamities ; ** If propAesyings and cw^urin^ [^mi'ssmi iuu 
yvnritai] have persuaded you, your ignorance is twofold.** 
Afterwards he advises them, '' Leave these strange visions, 
[(pavrao-ia;,] and cvil devices, and prophecies, [|txarrti/f*aTw,] lest 
Jove cast you to the ravens, because ye curse your country," 
&C.J Triephon says to Critias, " Speak, receiving from the 
Spirit the power of speech.' *$ Here are evident allusions to 
the claim of prophetic aiid miraculous gifts ; and the brief 
incidental style of these allusions, indicates the more strongly 
the notoriety of the claim. 

4. In citations of heathen authors, — Celsus says, that " the 
Christians seem to prevail by the names and incantations (or 
invocations) of certain demons ;"|| and, in another place, 
that ** he had seen in possession of certain elders, who were 
of ojir faith, barbarous books, having names of demons and 
} of miracle-workmg, and that these elders of our faith pro- 
mised nothing good, but all things for the injury of man- 
kind.*' f Origen remarks on the former passage, ^ this appears 

* Lar. iv. 153, note d, e. Some annotators od Lucian have 
placed it hijrber, in the reign of Trajan, or earlier. 
f See Supplement (B.) to this section. J In B. pr. pp. 343 — 5. 

^ Ibid. p. 342, and Lar. iv. 154 — 6, and see above in vol. i. 
p. 323, a reference from tbe same piece to tbeir interpretation of 
prophecies. || Cels. in Orig. 1. i. p. 7, Edit. Spenc. 

If Ibid. 1. vi, p. 302, in Lar. iv. 13T. 
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manifbsdy a ctlamny ; for they do not Beem to prevail by 
incantadons, but by the name cfJenUy with the recUal of the 
memoirs concerning him''* And this roay throw some light on 
what Origen terms the lies of Celsus, concerning the *^ bar- 
barous books/' Sec But these passages from a heathen 
adversary plainly show, that the power of Christians, and 
prevalence of their faith, in the first age, was commonly 
attributed to miraculous means, pretended or real. 

The same writer designates the first disciples as a society of 
magicians; ''a fanatical woman, — and perhaps some other 
one among those of the same magical sect [or practice].** [xoi 
(I ni aXXof van IX vni «wt»ip yonrHOf .] f ^ 

Hieroeles, AJD. 503, writes of " Peter and Paul, and cer- 
tain others like them ;" '* liars, unlnstructed, and conjurers'' 

(yonTifOt 

Julian thus very remarkably describes the apostle of 
die Gentiles; — ** that Paul, who exceeded all the wizards (or // / 
conjurers) and impostors of every place and of every Ume/*'^ * • • 

[tw irwTOf vegnrax*' '^^i irwwoTt yonrtti %ai aitarfwag ^cpjSaXXojuivov 

nauXov.]$ And the same opponent imputes gceat proficiency 
in magic to the ** aposUes" in general : for in referring to the 
respect paid by Christians to the tombs of the martyrs, he 
quotes the septuagint version of Isaiah, Ixv. 4., and adds, ** ye 
see, therefore, how old this work of magic [jxayyauimc] was 
among the Jews ; to sleep in monuments for the ss^e of 
visions : which it is likely that your aposUes after the death 
of thdr teacher, diligentiy practised, and delivered from the 
be^nning to you the first believers ;|| and that they wrought 
ma§^ more skilfully . than you, [TixvixwTipov i/fjum avrct 

• Cels. in Orig. 1. i. p. 7. f Ibid. 1. ii. p. 04. 

I Bus. cent. Hieroc. pp. SlZ-^n, ad oaks. D» E. in Lar. iv. 256, 
note f . 

§ In Cyril cent. Julian, 1. iii. 100 ; and see it cited in Lar. ir. 
383, and Biscoe Boyle's Lect. vol. U. 471, apd B. pr. p. 180. 

II i. e. to the first belioTers of your sect and name. 

G 2 
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fAMyyuvtva-ai], and showed commonly to those who were with 
them, the laboratories [fpyoMrmpxa] of this magic and abomkuh 
tion."* 

The latter passage appears to refer chiefly to gifb of prophecy 
or divination, which the heathen supposed (or affected to sup- 
pose) were attained by the apostles and first Christian teachers^ 
through magical means. We have already seen the same 
kind of pretension variously alluded to in the Philopatris; 
(see p. 122, and vol. i. p. 525.) I shall also venture to offer the 
conjecture, that this apostolical pretension to the gift of 
prophecy was referred to, and its validity, in some sense, 
admitted, by Phlegon, (a heathen writer, freedman of Adrian,) 
in a passage of his Chronicles, which Origen quotes firom 
memory. The words of Origen are as follow : — " Phl^fon, 
indeed, in the 13th book, or 14th, I think, of his Chronicles, 
ascribed also to Christ, the foreknowledge of some future 
events, (confounding them in the things which he relates 
concerning Peter, as concerning Jesus,) [fft/^u^"? tr rug ^lu^ 
Hzr^v *cc; iti^i ru I^jo-y,] and testified that the things spoken of 
happened accordmg to what had been declared by him."t 

This passage is obscure, but it seems most lUcely that 
Phlegon's statement was founded on some reputed prophecies 
of Peter, The time and circumstances of the predictions, even 
as noticed by that chronicler, might show that they really be- 
longed to Peter's history, and not to that of Jesus: accord- 
ingly Origen, in his parenthesis, has glanced at the mistake : 
t is more likely also that a heathen of Lydia, writing in 
the reign of Adrian, should particularly be informed of the 
acts and sayings of Peter than those of Christ ; and yet nc^hing 
b more easy to be believed, (by those who have read the 
inaccurate accounts which heathens give of such matters,) 
than that he should have '< confounded*' them, and affixed the 

* Julian in Cyril, lib. x. cited in B. pr. pp. 180 and 226. 
I Orig:. cont. Cels. lib. ii. p. 69. See Lar. iv. 58, and B. pr. 
p. 181, Edit. Spenc. 
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name of Jesus to the predictions of bis disciple. Origen 
remembered this confusion ; but still the testimony of Phlegon 
was to' his purpose: for Celsus denied the prophecies of 
Christ, though not his miracles ; and Phlegon, even by his error, 
conceded that a power of prophesying, proved by events, was 
generally allowed to the founder of Christianity. But while he 
thus admits It generally concerning Christ, he states it more spe- 
cially, though unwittingly, concerning Pe^^; inasmuch as those 
particulars, which, (though, for want of the book, not cited,) 
had led Origen to discover his '* confounding" of the two, imply 
also that the reputed gift of prophecy was attached by common 
&me to the character and time of that apostle. — Or, if this 
be not granted, and it be thought that Origen merely meant 
to say that Phlegon had irregularly mingled this observa- 
don, concerning the prophetic power of Jesus, in his account 
of Peter, still it must be concluded, that in the account of 
that (Msciple, [(v roif vfp< tw iXirgv], there must have been a re* 
ference to such, or some other miraculous pretensions ofhu^ 
in order to give occasion for such a digression ; — ^and above all 
it may be asked, what could this heathen chronicler, who 
chiefly wrote of marvellous things, and whose work reached 
from the First Olympiad, have to do with '^ the things con- 
cerning Peter,** except he had to tell of some marvellous 
powers ascribed to him P^-In other words, Phlegon either 
intended to write ** things concerning Peter," or he did not. 
IT he did not, and yet named prophecies as delivered by 
Jesus, which must from their circumstances have been uttered 
by Peter, or some other apostle; then he shows undesignedly 
the ' eurrent accounts respecting the miraculous gifts of 
apostles. If he did mean to write of Peter, then it must have 
been concerning reputed wonders by Peter. — ^Nor are we to 
suspect, that the gift of prophesying was accounted by the 
h^^en less supernatural requiring^ less of magic power, 
than the gifts of healing, or other wonderful works. Quite 
the reverse. The heathen esteemed the power of uttering 
oracles, or prophesying, to besuperior to all other /niraculous 
powf^ of the gods, or demons, or their ministers. « The 
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Christiai] fathers on this account, ai]gued with them from 
prophecy, rather Uian other miracles; and we learn from 
Origen, in the passage immediately preceding the above 
reference to Phlegon, that Celsns was unwilling to grant the 
prophetic power of Christy ** as being a greater thing/' [V 
fAii^m] ; << whereas, while admitting in some sort the fact that 
he performed miracles, he seems to himsdf to have sUgma- 
tized this fact by the pretence of magic."* If then the passage 
of Julian, last cited, (p. 123,) refer exohisiTdy to ^^^ons^'* 
or prophesyings, it is only the more strongly to our (Hirpose, 
since it refers to that kind of supernatural power, which was 
deemed the ^ greater^'' and, consequently, its attributi<m to 
apostles, implies that they were held to have exercised 
** skilfully" a ** magic ^^ of the higkeit order. We ask there^ 
fore, with the Abb^ Bullet, — why, if there were no wonders 
to account for, did he thus exalt then^? ** Why did he not 
cut the difficulty at one stroke, by denying that ih&re were 
such ? What does he fear ? He can fear nothing el8e> than to 
find himself overborne by the evidence of truth, than to lose 
reputation in die eyes of the world, by rejecting facts, whidi 
public notoriety had made incontestable. Thus hb fear is a 
new proof of their reality .*'f 

5. In more general references io the optniom, or preterit qf 
heathen writers,— la the Breviary on the Psalter, ascribed to 
St Jerome, we find the following reference to Porphyiy^s 
way of accounting for the actions of the apostles. '' For, tiius 
says Porphyry, — Rustic and poor men, because they had 
nothing, wrought certain ndradei [quaedam signa] b^ me^ 
artt. But it is no great thing to work miracles. For the 
magicians wrought miracles in Egypt agdnst Moses. i^l« 
lonius wrought them, and to did Apuldus. Multitudes 
have wrought miracles.'']: 

6. In oral opkdoM or pretesett ofpagans, recorded or referred 
to by Chrittian wrUen. — Martian, a heathen magistrate, says 

* Orig. ooDt. Cels. 1. ii. p. 69, Bdit Spenc. 
t B, pr. p. l&6. X Qiioted ia Lar. iv. 230. 
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to AdiatiuB, ** where are the magidansy the companions of 
thy art ? Achathis answered, we have deaerved, and do de- 
serve from Grod all things" (that we suffer) ; ^* but the follow- 
ers of ma^ arts we al^r [sectam vero magicse artis horr»- 
mus]. Martian said, — ^ye are therefore magicians, because ye 
bring in I know not what new sort of religion/'* In the Acts 
of Perpetua and Fdickas, martyrs under Severu8,f we read 
that during their imprisonment '' it was dreaded, from the 
warnings of yery foolish men, that they might be withdrawn 
from the prison by certain magical incantations.":]: 

Augustine relates, Uiat some unbelievers adduced certain 
Greek verses, as if uttered by an oracle, '* where they make 
Christ innocent of this impiety" (i. e. of unlawful magic) | 
'* but they add that Peter effected by magic arts [maldBciia 
feeisse] that the name of Christ should be worshipped three 
hundred and sixty>five years." On which he thus comments : 
^ Oh ingemous scholars, worthy to believe such things of 
Christ, since ye will not believe in Christ, — even that his 
disciple Peter did not learn magic arts of him, but he him- 
self being innocent, yet was his disciple a magician, [malefi- 
ctts,] and preferred that his master's name should be worshipped 
rather than his own, by means of his magic arts!" — ^^ if 
Peter, the raagidan, caused the world thus to love Christ, 
what did the innocent Christ that Peter should so love him ? 
What gods, in short, are those who can predict such things 
and not avert them, succumbing to one ma^dan, and one 
magic crime, &c. For this is not ascribed to any demon, 
but Uiose verses say that Peter, by the aid of a God, deter- 
mined these things by magic art.^'^ It is acknowledged that 



* Ruinart Act sine. Martyr, p. 165, partly quoted B. pr. 
. 223. 

f See vol. 1. p. 304, above. 
I Sect. xvi. in Ruioart, ibid. p. 100. 
§ Civit. Dei. lib. xviii. c. 53. See also o. 54. 
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this is entirely confused and absurd, and grossly inconsistent 
even with what other heathens imagined, as we learn else-: 
where from the same father, namely, ^ that Christ wrote, 
magical books :^' where he adds, << some of them by a dime 
judgment so err — that they say these books were in the 
epistolary form, addressed to Peter and Paul."* In the con- 
text also of the above citation, the '* magic crime*' is referred • 
to those atrocious charges brought against the Christians by 
their early slanderers ; yet from even the most yague and 
foolish of their references to something preternatural, we 
may surely corroborate the general conclusion, that preten- 
sions to miraculous powers were made by the first propaga-^ 
tors of Christianity, that the' heathen felt that the prevalence 
of the religion could no otherwise be explained, and were 
so impressed with the notoriety of their influence as still to 
dread their effects. Jerome, writing against Vigilantius, says, 
'— " unless after the manner of the Gentiles and of the impious - 
Porphyry and Eunomius, you feign that these are only jug- > 
glings [prsestigias] of the demons, and that the demons do 
not really exclaim" (as compelled), " but only pretend their , 
torments."t It may be granted that Vigilantius, and the 
Arian Eunomius, (if It be he whom Jerome associates with 
Porphyry,) had abundant reason to suspect the exorcisms of that 
age; but the passage, which, if only from its reference to 
Porphyry, evidently includes the opinions of a former age, 
contributes its quota of evidence that this had been << the- 
manner of the Gentiles;'' L e. freely to acknowledge certain 
wonderful works among Christians, and to ascribe them to 
some preternatural causes. 

Arnobius, in his work against the Gentiles, after affirming 
that the name of Jesus " puts evil spirits to flight, imposes 



* Aug. de coDsens. Erang. 1. i. c. 9 — 10, in Jones on Canon, 
i.231. 

f Quoted in Lac. iv. 229, note d. 
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ftiknce Gn Biviner^ miakes augurs incapable, frustrates the 
'worics of proud magicians/'*— adds, this happens,— <* not at yt 
9thfi from korrGr of the name" (meaning the horror of hatred, 
'ttotof fear),** but from the commisttoh of a greater power,''# 
laactahtius d^dnctly noticies the same kind of heathen evar 
don, (Where^ after mentioning^ the effects of the name of 
JeSu^ dnd the sign of his passion,.^ on demons and oraJciet, 
^ addd,-^** hut theji say,^ thatthe.Gods do not thus through 
;/^r, but through hatrcfd:^'^ on whidi he ironically remarks^-^ 
t* but ^ truly it" were congruous to- thdr majesty that they 
ihouM Tidt those whomt they hate whh present pwmkmenif^ 

Tather than take 'flight.^'t . . : 

t 'This sort of excuses, (which it would have been jnoat ^iU^ 
judged to- Jinpute tO'-Gjentiles, in wor^s det>igned for their 
conyiction, unless they were prevalent,). cc^ndujce .to show 
that it had been usual to evade the proof from the miracles 
of the first ages, not at all by denying them, but, on the con* 
trary, by pretexts which all admitted their being in some 
sense wrought. The story which Theodoret relates of Julian 
the Apostate's being alarmed at the appearance of demons, 
of his resortbg in his terror to the sign of the cross, which 



• Quoted in B. Pr. p. 223. 
t Instil. 1. iv. c 27, p. 303, Edit. Heuman Gottingfle. The 
Abb^ Bullet thus quotes the origiDal of the tbrmer clause.'*' " Sed 
aiunt, hoc Deos non nutu, verum odio facere." His translation is 
not close ; but the passage, if thus read, must mean, ** not through 
consent, but through hatred.'' The evasion and implied admission 
indeed are the same; but the reading of the Gottingen editors 
seems much preferable, *' non metu verum odio.'' In the note they 
condemn the common reading nutu, and state that the MSS. and 
old editions agree in metu. 



• Pr. p. 224. 

a 3 
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(ttipened th«ini and ki# wcmdar at ki pow6r, is probolil}^ a 
mera legend; and yet thiS sa^rkg attributed to hb^magkilaii/^ 
•row]--"" they were not afraid^ as thou wyttt^hai^ty hatiM 
tfie act done by thee»*'* la another iatlmatioii of thd foieed 
aolntiaas to which the heathens had been dj^en. U wai, 
periu^^ not used on that occasion, but there can be litde 
doubt k had betn adopted on other occasions ; and at tUs 
Caiteof explication, the cure of the demoniaosy or the <fia- 
peasession of the Pythoniaaay grantii^ them real, could be 
redioned no proof of the power of Jesus or Paul, bat only 
o£ the damon^s august displeasure ! This may serve as a 
hint that critidsm knows how to dispose of iAingtas well as 
woids^ and that the edge of a miraealoes &ct oould be 
tramed by a heatheiv as deveriy as the pohit of a stubbonli 
text by a neologbt 



* Theod^ H. E. 1. lli. c. 3. in B. Pr. ^ %iS. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



B 



ON THREE WORDS USED BY THE ANCIENTS IN 
CONNEXION WITH MAGIC. 



i( salted Mr. Gibbon to understand Suetonks as using tkif 
vofrd ib the sense of imcked and permdouh merely; but Bp. 
W«tio%CApol.p. ^»)iia8 decisively shown that'^magical'' 
(and ** ma^ciao/' when used substantively,) is the more pro- 
bali)le sense, by qooting t^e Theodosian code, (L ix. c S6^) 
*^Magiet caeteri quos vulgus nud^ficm ob fiKdnorum magni- 
tudinem appellat. Si ([uis magu» vel magicis contaminibitt 
adsuetus, qui maleficut vulgi consuetudine nuncupatur." 
i e. <* magicians and others whom the people call nudefid, on 
account of their enormides. If any one be a magician, or 
used to magical corruptions, who by the custom of the 
common people is called male/kui** 

It may be wor& while to add,'tiiat in the spurious Latin 
gospel of Nicodemus,or Acts of Pilate, (which, from its being 
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ascribed to Pilate as its author,* we may conclude was 
written originally in Latin,) the Jews are made to say, after 
describing Christ's miracles, [maleficus est,f ] " he is a magi- 
cian,** &c. ; and afterwards ** they said to Pilate, did we not 
tell thee that he is a magician ? [maleficus]— behold, he hath 
caused thy wife to dream."]: . It seems undeniable, that had 
not this been the term in common use, it would not have 
been here adopted. — It is used also as a generic term for 
professors of preternatural acts, in the arguments of Pionius 
concerning the witch of Endor ; referred to in pp. 59-60, above. 
— ^Lastly, it will scarcely be doubted that St. Augustine 
well understood the language in which he was so admired a 
writer; but we have seen§ that he always chose the word male' 
Jlctu to express the character ascribed to Peter when charged 
by heathens [magicis artibus] with magic arts, and the words 
vudeficia and ffudeficium, indifferently with arte magiea, arti^ 
bus magicis, when referring to the arts or poyrers attributed 
to this apostle. 

II. — THE WoaD TEPATEIA. 

It may well be believed that Lucian and Hierocles would 
choose either a diminutive, or that, among synonyms, which 
was most usually applied in a bad sense, when referring ijto 
Christian miracles ; yet I cannot think Mr. Weston has at 
all faithfully represented the word of' Hierocles [rtfartM^^' 
(as quoted by £usebius,)|| when he renders it *'the little 
tricksjVT or that even Dr. Lardner has been -sufficiently 
dose in translating the refurtmy of Lucian " impostures,****^ 



* Jones on the Canon II. 403. 

t Ibid. 323. ' t Ibid. 328. 

■ > § Se<it. i. p. 127, abo?e. ^ 

II And transialed in cb. xii. sect. 2. 

^ Weston oif the Miracles, p. 40. 

•• De Mort. Pereg. qHoted Lar. iv, 130. 
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and the rtpamaf of Hieroclo " tricks."* Perhaps prodigiH 
i|iU he nearest to the spirvt and drift of these writers ; a terift 
which, though neutral in itself, we use for the most part lesi^ 
]^pect£ully than miracle, and with a sort of implication thafr 
^le wonders are false or exaggerated. Yet the word Tif<»Ti<»^. 
if'Eusebius himself understood Greek, has not nece^arily^ or^ 
even usually, any ^ such implication in it, either as a word of 
depreciation or reproach^ for i^. repeatedly applies it to ther 
miractes of Christ. ' One. passage in which he to uses )t i^ 
|n his H. £. Lii. c.[2, and will. be found below,. ch.vKii*v 
sec ^, [«xx«f «VT» T*fWT««af] ; another is in his Dem. Elr^aog;. 
k iiL c. 6, p. 150, and will be. found below, ch. xiL sebt^r?^ 

III. — THE WORD rOHS. 

^ That thb word signifies a professor of occult., and preter* 
nature^ arts or powers,. an "enchanter," '^wizard," "con^ 
jurer,'' cannot be questioned. Whether considered aaxeaU}^ 
possessed of such powers, or only of ..secret artifices whic|i: 
induce the appearance of possesaing them, neithejc- th^ nse^ 
9f the Greek word nor its English representatives determine.. 
That must depend on th^ individual nc^ions of the writer or 
reader. Marcus Aurelius disbelieved in such powers; but his 
«ise of this term in p>nnexion with them, clearly shows what^ 
it was understood to piean.f I have frequently adopted the 
most contemptuous of the English terms, (conjurer,) in trans- 
lating it ; but we are to remember, that even this,, which con- 
veys a low and ludicr6us idea to modern ears, does so merely 
because the pretension to such, demoniacal commerce is 
now exploded ; originally, it was a word of great soleouiity. 

" Some dread conjurer, who would enforce nature.'*f \ 
'* What black magician conjures up this fiend ?*'§ 



Lar. iv. 256. f See the quotatioo, eh. lii. sect. J, below. 
( Donne (in Johnson.) § Sbakspeare. 
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When the word yon; Is used for an Impoetor or decmer m 
geiteral, it Is only by that transfer to an incorrect us^ 
ootnmon in all languages, of which our fiuniliarusec^die 
word conjurer, (either as descrilmig a dieat, or in the way 
of irony,) is itself an apposite instance. Eosdbius gifea m 
(from Pfailostn^s) Apollonius's definition of y»i;. **! say 
tint conjurers {yonro;] are wisely wise, UnAtfo^c,] for with 
tiian the things which exitt tici, exist" (in a{>pearance), ^ ad 
the things which exbt, are made to appear delunTe.** [w yttf 

im Arm f<y«M, %af' eturoif, xeu va •yr» aflturrttJ\* The language of 

Apollonius to Domitian,f which is quoted in the next see- 
tion,:^ further shows how strongly the term implied a preten- 
non to supernatural powers. — See also Theoidoret, p. \30, 
aboye. — ^In the speech of Mscenas,§ we read, ^ thoumayst not 
idlow any atheist or wizard |/*»it *n a&m — ^pin ywri] ; and as for 
magicians, [f^^ytwrn^^ they must not be at all* permitted.** 
Oh which the annotator observes, ** yonc and (uoyit/Tir; are 
dius ^tingtushed, (by Nonnus, hist. 67 ad Naz. — Siu<bw 
In immtai and Niceph. ad Synesium de insomniis,) that yov was 
befieved to be familiar with evil demons, fMynrnf? with the' 
good;|| but, as he adds, Maecenas uses the words indifferently, 
to signify a superstitious dinner, &c There is another pas* 
sage in Dion Cassius, which will fully exemplify this mixed 
use of the terms. Describing Caracalla, he writes, — ^ but 



* Conir. Hieroc. p. 538. 
t Ibid. 337. X P. 148, note. 

§ Dion. Cassius, 1. S2, quoted above, eh. v. vol. 1. p. 181. 
II The words of Suidas are, '* Goeteia and Mageia differ. Goe- 
teia is the compelling the dead by invocation, whicii is so 
called from the murmurs [youry] and laments of those about the 
graves."* 



* Qaoted in Vives Annot. on Aug. Civ. Del. 
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in magicianB and wizards [/uoroi; xm y9i»t*] he so ddighted, 
that he praised and honoured Apollonius the Cappadodan, 
who had flourished under Domidan, ^o was accomplished 
both as a wizard and magician, [xm ymig wt fAoyog «xfi^J 
and prepared £ar him a sanctuary" t'*>P*^l« See also the use 
of the words i*ayo^ and fMynoft by Justin Martyr, (quoted below 
in ch. xii. sect. 1,) and of p»yiM» by Or^en, (in di. xii. 
sect. 2.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ON THE INDIRECT EVIDENCE FOR THE 
APOSTOLIC MIRACLES. 



Section II. 

The claim to mch powers certain ; ,and their reality 
not discredited either hy the charge of magic^ or 
by thei/r frequent inefficacy. 

There cannot, I should think, be any mind so 
irredaimably sceptical, (or rather of such a talent 
and turn for disbelief,) as to doubt, after the fore- 
gdng induction of hostile admissions, that the first 
propagators of Christianity laid claim to miracu* 
lous powers, and appeared to some to possess such ; 
i. e., actually wrought certain wonderful works 
which by many were iciken for miracles. For it 
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cannot, by those who liave considered 
section, be successfully pleaded, that the 
the heathens carelessly disposed of this question by 
bringing in magic, as a last and indolent resource, 
to solve a sort of hypothetical difficulty about 
alleged miracles; as if they merely said to the 
Christians who argued from these, — well, if (as 
you say and write) such things were done, or if 
they seemed to be done,* no matter; for it must 
have been by magic or juggling. Such a general 
answer, even though often repeated, would certainly 
not prove that any wonderful and unaccountable 
things had been actually done; it would only 
shew that they had been currently affirmed ; — but 
we shall find, in reviewing those references, whether 
Jewish or heathen, to the miraculous works of the 
first Christians, that many, if not the most, are of a 
cast quite different from this. Some, even of the 
more vague and slight notices of Christian magic, 
which of course come nearer to the objector's view 
of a hypothetical answer than the more ckcum* 
stantial, are yet quite distinguished from it by this,' 
that they are no answer at all ; — or at the mbst^n* 
oblique incident^ one, (quite gratuitous,) and notj- 
as far as we can judge, to records or arguments, 
but to notorious ^^^*. When, for instance, Sue- 
tonius (writing in the reign of Adrian or Trajan,) 
briefly characterizes the Cbristiajis, as " a sort oC 
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men of a new and magical superstition^ [malefic8e]% 
we cannot suppose that he felt himself at all called 
on to answer the argument from mirades. Why, 
then, if there were no seeming miracles, did he use 
tMs word ? — ^why not rather an unequivocal term, 
as ^* wicked," " impious," &c. But grant only 
that the first apostles of the Christians were com- 
monly known and admitted to have wrought works 
which seemed preternatural, then his word is most 
adroitly chosen. It is the better for being equivocal, 
or susceptible of two meanings. Those heathens 
who knew that such things had been, and that they 
xoere really very wonderful, would accept the word 
in its special sense <* magical,'' as the biographer's 
passing explanation of them : while those who had 
seen or heard less of the facts, or had been too 
proud and incredulous to attend to them, or who 
denied the possibility of every thing preternatural, 
might persuade themselves (like Mr. Gibbon,) that 
Suetonius was too sensible a man to mean ^^ magi- 
cal," and could only mean ** mischievous." It is 
but too easy, both in living and in dead languages, 
to avail one's self of the ambiguity of words, and to 
attach that meaning which best suits our own pre- 
vious opinion. Nor is this the first time that wri- 
ters have been charged with anticipating and minis- 

* See Supplement (A andB) to last section, pp. 121 and 131. 
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tering to that tendency.*^ If Suetonius did so, his 
skill was not the less for doing it in a solitary tDorcL 
For the interests of heathenism, and the repose of 
heathens, the thing could not be too summarily and 
contemptuously solved and dismissed. 

But if we be thought to over-refine on the sup- 
posed motive and art of this writer, if he merely 
noticed the Christians, in passing, without any ex- 
press design to condemn their pretensions, (whidi 
may be the case,) still the question recurs, why did 
he use the word in common use for magical prac- 
tices, unless some wonderful things were done or 
attempted? However careless we may suppose 
him about the matter, yet unless it were commonly 
known that the Christians had fHX>fessed preter- 
natural powers, how came that very epithet to pre- 
sent itself, and to be taken, which was so specially 
wdl adapted at once to allude to these powers, and 
to defame them? 



^ Some eminent literary men hftve been used to look for 
pious artifice^ chiefly or only among Christians; and not 
always, it is punful to know, without success. A specimen 
of it has been given from the the apology of Melito.* But 
we may surely look for it niore naturally among the wor- 
shippers of Mercury or of Augustus. 



* Cb. Tii. sect. 1, above, vol. i. pp. 274-6. 
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In the allusion made by Pliny the elder, (if we 
think he refers to the Christians,) the term used is 
not ambiguous ; it occurs also, in that sort of trea- 
tise where we should least of all expect any an- 
swer to Christian books or Christian advocates, and 
his calling them a ^' magical faction^ is quite inex- 
plicable, except on the supposition that a semblance 
of preternatural works was currently ascribed to 
the sect. 

So, likewise, neither Lucian, nor the author of 
the " Philopatris," was called on by any oppo^ 
nent to speak of " miracle-working,'' of " con- 
juring," of " prophesyings and wonderworkings C^ 
but they volunteer (so to speak) the notice and 
ridicule of these things ; than which nothing, as I 
apprehend, can be clearer proof that the pretension 
. to these things had been notorious. But if these 
general references might suffice to prove the point, 
how much more those which are precise and cir- 
cumstantial. If, according to the objection which 
has been hinted at, the unbeliever merely had 
recourse to the vague supposition of possible magic, 
just to rid himself briefly of the argument raised on 
flying rumours or obscure legends of wonders, then 
why did both Jew and heathen take the pains to 
particularize ? Why have the Talmuds given, in 
(me instance, the name and residence of a disciple 
of Jesus, who professed to heal in bis name, ad- 
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mitted iD another case the actual though temporary 
healing, and mentioned, in both, the individuals 
who were suflTerers ?*^ 

Why was not Hierocles content with styling 
Peter and Paul " likrs and uninstructed,'' with- 
out adding that they we«e " conjurers or en- 
c/umters?'' Why did the pagans feign or fancy 
that Christ wrote books containing the arts by 
which he effected his miracles, and <^ addressed 
them as epistles to the same Peter and Paul,"'* ex- 
cept because those disciples were well known to 
have been distinguished by extraordinary powers ? 
And wherefore, but for the same reason, can Phle- 
gon be thought to have introduced Peter into his 
Chronicle ? What but the received and undeni- 
able tradition of this with regard to the apostles in 
general, could induce Julian to attribute to them 



^ See pp. 117 — 18, above. Both those narratives, I suppose, 
are purely fictitious, invented to show the unlawfulness and 
danger of converse with Christians, and even of being aided 
by them (for one of the patients is described as dying before 
his cure, and the other shortly after): but, granting this, it 
rather augments the certainty that there had been clear 
and conspicuous pretensions to miraculous healing in the 
name of Jesus, since it was] worth while to invent such 
histories to rebut their influence. 

' See p. 128, above, and a further quotation below, 
ch.xiL 
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^< superior skill in ma^c;^ and, above all, what 
less than the great celebrity of the works of Paul 
in the countries best known to that emperor, could 
have possibly inclined him to describe this apostle 
as *^ excelling all the enchanters and deceivers that 
ever existed F""® In what did he so pre-eminently 
excel ? Was it in learning ? Hierocles speaks of 
him as ** uninstructed i""^ — was it in eloquence, or in 
those graces of person and dialect which so greatly 
conduce to it ? We have little need to adduce his 
(mm disclaimer,^ for the author of the Philopatris 
seems to preclude the ascription of his success to 
either of these advantages, by depicting the per-r 



• P. 123, above. 

' Ibid. — Jerome, or the author of the breviary on the Psalter, 
«ays of St. Paul, ^' he that makes solecisms in speaking, 
carries the cross of Christ, and everywhere triumphs,"* 
Origen describes him, as ** conceiving great things in plebeian 
language.'* f »5i«;Tix»j xi|£i.]f See also the anecdote of Chrys- 
ostom, quoted above, — vol. i. p. 92. 

' ^\ Cor. X. 10 ; comp. 1 Cor. ii. 1-4, and GaL iv« 1^14. 
If, however, St. Paul was known to be a graceful and com- 
manding orator, distinguished either by imposing utterance, 
figure, or gesture, — how ridiculous for himself, or the forger 
of letters in his name, to report it as a common taunt that 
hb bodily presence was weak, and his tpeech conUmptUde, 
Imagine such a remark in an epistle of Cicero. 



* Quoted in Lar. iv. 236, note, 
t Cents. Cels.]. iii. p. 122, Edit. Spenc, 
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sonal defects of the " air-pacing Galilean."** Was 
it then in subtlety or excellence of doctrine ? Not 
surely in the estimation of Julian^ who begins his 



•» See above, vol. i. p. 321. ** Air-pacing/* ** ether-tread- 
ing,^* are epithets applied in the Philopatiis to Paul in par- 
ticular, and to Christians in general. Though the name 
'^ Galilean,'' could only be applied to his reli^on, which came 
" out of Galilee,^' yet it serves to remind us (in reference 
to the subject of the foregoing note,) that Paul was a Hebrew, 
brought up in Cilicia and Judsea. Chrysostom says, " know- 
ing only the Hebrew tongue," (of course he means criticaUy,) 
" a tongue derided by all, and especially by the Italians."* 
Jerome's curious account of the ill effect which Hebrew con* 
versation and study had upon his own native Latin, [rubigi- 
nem obduximus— stridor non Latinus interstrepat— sordida- 
vit, &c.]f may show how unlikely it was that the scholar of 
Gamaliel should utter with advantage, (except by a miracuhut 
g^i,) the languages of Isocrates and Quintilian. The Chris- 
dan reader also will gain an incidental hint from the surprise 
of the tribune, &c. Acts xxi. 37 — 40. With respect to per- 
son, one of the fathers, (Chrysostom, I think, but can only 
quote by memoiy the citation which I have somewhere read,) 
completes the caricature of the Philopatris by calling the 
apostle of the Gentiles [rpi'nrix^s avSpwTrof], "a three-cubit 
man.'' All this, caricature though it may be, is quite incom- 
patible with the supposition that Paul's magic consisted in, 
or was seconded by, dignity of person, gracefulness of utter- 
ance, &c. — The reader may do well to make a reference with 
his pen to this note, in vol. L p. 207, note d, and so in other 
instances, where a subsequent passage illustrates any prior 
argument. 



'I' In 2 Tim. Horn. 4, q. in Lar. ii. 613. 
f See Lar. it, 534, note a. 
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treatise by saying " that the doctrine or scheme 
[(TJtwwjua] of the Galileans is an invention of men, 
jcombined by malice, having in it nothing divine, 
but abusing the fable-loving, childish, irrational 
part of the soul."* We are compelled then to the 
conclusion, which, indeed, is the only natural one, 
that when he at once extols and execrates Paul as 
excelling all magicians and deceivers, he means, 
not in literature, not in elocution and presence, not 
in wisdom or refinement ; but in the power of per- 
suading by apparent miracles or wonders. 

In short, the apostolic miracles have been men- 
tioned by unbelievers of various nations and tenets; 
but we do not find that any one, either Pharisee 
or Sadducee, Epicurean or Platonist, has ventured 
on the direct and short method of always flatly and 
simply denying them. And so very far from it 
has been the course of most, that we find the Tal- 
mud specifying them, Celsus accounting for them, 
and Julian exalting the magical skill of those who 
wrought them. How is it possible, therefore, to 
doubt that there were " signs and wonders ;" or, 
at least, the pretension to miracles, and the strong 
semblance of such ?"^ 



* In Cyril. 1. 2. quoted in B. pr. p. 165. 

* " People do not assign a cause to facts which they believe 
to be false ; but they deny the facts, and prove their false- 
hood if they have any means of doing it.^' Bonnet Recher- 
ches 8ur le Christianisme, p. 8 1 5. 
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But when this doubt is removed, or where it has 
never been admitted, another and more plausible 
fiiay perhaps be lurking; namely, that this very 
way of accounting for and discrediting the Chris- 
tian miracles, by ascribing them to magical or con^ 
juring arts, (which seems to have been universally 
thought sufficient, both among Jews and heathens,) 
does itself induce and justify a particular suspicion, 
that they were not real, but the effects of artifice 
operating on ignorance or enthusiasm. If this suspi- 
cion have any fixed ground, it must, I conceive, 
be one of these two following ; either, first, that 
miracles w^hich were real and wrought under a 
divine commission, must have been too great and 
signal to be colourably ascribed to human or 
demoniacal artifice: or, secondly, that, as being 
clearly good and beneficially they could not have 
admitted such explanations. It will be well to 
examine distinctly these two grounds of suspicion. 
First, the notion that miracles which were real, 
would have been of so signal and unequivocal a 
character, indicating so great and divine a power, 
that they, therefore, could not have been credibly 
or gravely ascribed by Jews or heathens to magical 
artifice, is not difficult of refutation. Indeed, we 
have already shown the contrary, with respect to 
Jews, when treating of Christ's resurrection ; and 
the proof that they were wont to ascribe unlimited 

VOL. II. H 
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or vast potency to these occult arts,* is confirmed in 
the annexed note, which might be amply enlarged.^ 
If such then were the ideas of Jews, how much 
more might similar notions be entertained by hea- 
thens, whose whole religious system directly favour- 
ed and promoted them ? It will be evident from the 
subjoined citations, that not only the poets or the 
vulgar, but eminent philosophic writers, both of the 
age when Christianity arose, and of more ancient 
times, maintained the supernatural and mighty power 
of demons, and their presidency over magic arts.* 



* See ch. ix. sec. 2, p. 52. 

' See Edzard. Avod. sara. pp. 3 19*3 55. This writer, after 
describing other Talmudical traditions, adds, *' neither is that 
triumvirate to be thought inferior," (to him before mentioned,) 
*^ Raba, Raf Chanina, and R. Oschaja, whose erudition in the 
magic art had risen to such a pitch, that they could create men," 
&c.* He quotes the Talmuds for other absurd particulars of 
these cabbalistic prodigies. But, indeed, if Maimonides in a 
more enlightened age, could venture to suggest that the most 
stupendous miracles of their own religion had possibly been 
wrought by magic,f how can we doubt that this solution 
might be adopted by Jews, for the roost unequivocal miracles 
of a sect which they hated ? 

^ All magical delusion [yofiraia] is wrought through adverse 
demons ; for those who accomplish evil by such delusions, 
specially honour these demons and their chief. They are full 



♦ P. 820. f p. 64, note, aboVe. 
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The same adversary, whom we have seen at once 
calamniating and extenuating the works of the 



of all phantasy, and able to delude by wonder-working. — Lying 
is tbek peculiar work : for they will to be gods, and their 
presiding power would be thought the greatest god.*** £use- 
bius^ after citing the passage, has this comment: '* he says 
that evil demons will to be gods, and to have among men the 
reputation cf the good, and that their presiding power affects 
to be the greatest god. But what this presiding power is, he 
himself also shall declare, afiBrming the rulers of evil demons 
to be Serapis and Hecate. But the Holy Scripture, Beel- 
zebub/'t 

** They best judge" (writes Plutarch) ** who consider the 
things related of Typhon, Osiris, and Isis, to be not passions or 
events [^o^j of gods or of men, but of great demons^ whom 
Plato, and Pythagoras, and Xenocrates, and Chrysippus,^ 
following the ancient theologists, declare to be mightier than 
men, and with much power excelling our nature.^ '( 

*' He is commonly considered a magician, who, (Apblehis 
writes,) by communion of speech with the immortal gods, is 
capable of all things which he may will, by a certain incredible 
power of incantations.*' || " I believe Plato, that there are cer- 
tain divinities intermediate in nature and place between gods 



* Porph. de abs^D. in Buseh. preep. Evang. lib. If, c. d2, 
(p. 173.) t Ibid. 173—4. 

I A stoic. Such also were the general opinioDs of his sect. 
See Enfield's Hist. Phil. I. 336. 

§ Platarch de Iside, ^e. in Euseb, Pr»p. Ev. lib. v. c. 5* 
p. 187. 

II Apoleiiis Apolog, in Weston on Mirac|3s, p. 346, note^ 

h2 
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apostles as wrought " by magic arts,'^ tells us that 
the demon who presides over these delusions 
*^ would be thought the greatest godT* So far in- 
deed were the heathen from accounting the sort of 
miracles which were ascribed to Christ and his fol- 
lowers, to be too great for the powers of demons 
and magicians, that they rather scorned them, (as 
will be seen in the sequel,)** because they were not 
sufficiently splendid and coercive : because, as Bos- 
suet finely expresses it, *^ they have more relation 
to goodness than to power, and do not so much 
surprise the spectator as touch his inmost heart.*"** 

But this leads us to advert to the second ground 
of suspicion supposed, namely, that if the miracles 



and men, and that these govern all divinations and miracles of 
magicians."* These proofs of the opinions of heathens, as to 
the power of magicians, and the aid they derived from demons 
or divinities, are remarkably confirmed by the saying of 
Apollonius Tyanaeus, at his trial before Doroitian : ^' If thou 
account me a wizard, Yyw\;] how wilt thou bind me? — but if 
thou shalt bind me, how wilt thou affirm me to be a wizard ?"f 
The reader may see a larger collection of proofs in Weston on 
Miracles, ch. vii. 

" Porphyry, see sect. 1, p, 126, above. 
^ Ch, xii. * Discours sur 1 Histoire, p. 229. 



• Apuleiui Apolog. in Weston on Miracles, p. 259, note, 
t Philost. vit. Apoll. 1, vii. c. 34, quoted ibid, p. 245, and in 
f usebs. cont. Hier. 
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of the apostles had been real, their good and bene- 
JicicU character would have precluded this explana- 
tion of them, as wrought by magic and demoniacal 
influence. This is more specious than the former ; 
but we shall find on examination, and might 
indeed collect from some passages just now cited, 
that the vague and flexible system of the heathen 
fully admitted their attributing works apparently 
good and benign, and even such as were in their 
own estimation really so, to the same or a kindred 
agency. That magic was not always accounted 
baleful is evident from the elder Pliny ,p who says 
that it was first introduced " under a salutary 
guise, as a more lofty and sacred art of medicine."*! 
We find, also, that some distinguished heathens of 
the Christian era, though they condemned other 
kinds of magic, approved that which they called 
theurgf/ ; the invocation of superior divinities. Por- 
phyry ascribed to this a certain power of " purify- 
ing the souly^ which is, of course, the highest kind 
of good.' But it is also well worthy of attention, 



' See also various authorities for the high respect in which 
it had been held, in Schleus. Lex. N. T. in voc. fa»yof. 

*» Nat. Hist. lib. 30, c. 1, quoted in Watson's Apology, 
p. 55, note. 

' A healing and consolatory power on the mind is ascribed 
by Porphyry, in his life of Pythagoras, to the chanqs and 
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that the miracles of healing ascribed to Vespaaiany 
vere wrought professedly in consequence of ** the 



ma^ of that philosopher. We read of the m^gic or theurgj 
of Zoroaster, " by means of which, good demons were sup- 
posed to be prevailed upon to communicate supernatural 
properties and powers to herbs, stones, and other natural 
bodies, or to afford assistance in other miraculous ways to 
those who invoked them ;* and it is evident that the word 
was still used in a respectful sense in reference to oriental 
people, when Matthew's gospel was writ; where the wise men 
(II. 1 — 7 — 16,) are magji. It appears also that the Jews, not- 
withstanding the prohibitions of the pentateuch, pronounced 
some kinds or instances of magic lawful. Edzardus, (quoted 
above, p. 146, note,) cites the Talmud, affirming tiiat the 
magic of the rabbis there named is " altogether lawfitl,'* 
[prorsus licitum est.Jf Nor was this idea of a lawful and 
beneficent sort of magic confined to the earlier ages of hei|* 
thenism. Suidas thus explains the term magic |/^ycta], it is 
the invocation of demons who labour for good [aya^oTota/T^ 
in order to the confirmation of good, as were the presages of 
ApoUonius Tyan8eus.":|: And Augustine informs us that 
" Porphyry promises some sort of purification of the mind by 
theurgy, though he seems backward and somehow abashed 
in contending for it. He says it is useful for cleansing a part 
of the soul—the spiritual," [spiritali,] meaning perhaps the 
imaginative, *' for he says that this, by certain theurgic con- 
secrations, which they call teletse, becomes competent and 
. apt for the communion [susceptioni] of spirits and angels ; — 
for seeing the gods."^ 



* Eof. Hist. Pbilos. bk. i. c. iii. vol. i. p. 50. 

t Avoda Sara, p. 320. 

% VivM. Annot. in Aug. Civ. Dei, 1. x. c. 0. § Ibid. 
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admonition of the god Serapis"' to the patients ; so 
that the same divinity whom Porphyry represents 
as a ruler of evU demons (see p. 147), whose rites, 
when introduced at Rome, were soon abolished on 
account of their great licentiousness,^ is represented 
as suggesting and patronising these miracles of 
beneficence.^ And indeed it is obvious, that for 
evil demons to affect good works, might be inter- 
preted as a branch of their delusions, and quite 
accordant with their ambition to have " the repu- 
tation of the good,^ and to be accounted gods. 
From these considerations it is plain, that neither 
the signal poze^^r, nor the cowsjAcxxou^ goodness dis- 
played in real miracles, would prevent the heathen 
who had not attentively and candidly examined 
them, from imputing their performance to theurgi- 
cal arts,^ or even to magical and demoniacal 



■ Lempriere. 

* iElian also relates (in his history of animals,) three mar- 
vellous cures wrought by this same deity, employing a live 
lamprey, &c. One of the patients is described as a '' devoted 
servant of Serapis." The passage where these absurd super- 
stitions are recorded is given in B. pr. pp. 310— 311, and 
there quoted as from 1. xi. c. 34 — 5. 

" The miracles of Christ might, though by a highly extra- 
vagant fiction, be accounted works of philosophic theurgy; as 
we shall find hereafter (ch. xii. below,) that by some pagans 
they were. It was possible to feign that He, although a Jew, 
in some way symbolized with heathenism or philosophy; 
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aids ;^ or to some inexplicable methods of human 
art and collusion:^ consequently the reality and 
divinity of the apostolical miracles is not in the 
least rendered questionable by such imputations. 

In other words, they might be diversely eluded, 
both by superstitious and sceptical minds ; while, 
at the same hour, their artless majesty and pure 
benignity —gloriously accordant with theglad tidings 
which they sealed — were owned by each enlightened 
and susceptible inquirer, as signatures luminously 
distinctive and infallibly divine.* 



because He had not by his personal labours assailed jt« Thk 
could not be imagined with respect to the apostles, several 
(if not all) of whom laboured zealously for its overthrow. 
Their miracles therefore could not be viewed otherwise by 
heathens, continuing such, than as prodigies of unlaufui 
wiagic. 

^ This topic has been partially adverted to already in 
ch. X. pp. 103 — 5. 

^ See sect. iii. below. 
' See the Supplement immediately following. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE MOKE GCNKBAL OBJECTION THAT ilEAL 
MIRACLES COULD NEVER HAVE BEEN MADE 
LIGHT OF. 

The particular objection which has just been combated is 
but a branch of one more deep and comprehensive, which 
might perhaps be stated by an opponent as follows. 

If miracles had been real they could never have been inefiec* 
tual: being divinely great and good, none could, under anif 
subterfuge, have sighted them. Not only would they have 
chased or consumed, ere it approached them, that broad libel 
of magic or fraud which was raised without ceremony before 
the Christian miracles, but every subtler veil or loftier bulwark 
which the prejudice or wit or power of man could set up to 
oppose their heavenly light and power. Had there been t/o 
charge of sorcery or juggling brought against the Christian 
miracles, or were we fully to concede that this sort of charge 
is not^ considering the then state of opinion, an additional 
proof of their defective character, still would the great proof 
of its defectiveness remain — namely, their rejection and in- 
efficacy. Nay^ (it might be added,) by laying so great stress 
on the prejudice and evasion for which those notions con- 
cerning ma^c and imposture gave room, y<m would seem to 
grant, that, had such not prevailed, real miracles would have 
H S 
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been always efficacious. We, in the meantime, cannot 
ascribe so much weight to the peculiar influence of these 
notions. After all the testimonies and comments c^red, 
we still think that had thete been banished, or had they never 
existed, some different preconceptions and habits, adverse to 
truth, would have balanced their absence; but that neither 
the one nor the other, nor any sort of these, could ever have 
availed against real nuradet, wrought expressly to seal his 
own teachings, by the command and impulse of the Almighty. 
Yet we know, from your own collected proofs, how the pro* 
fessed miracles and the doctrine were often rejected and 
scorned : therefore, we cannot believe that the miracles were 
real.* 

I answer, first, the concession which you intimate was 
in no degree made. Thus much we grant, (and contend for,) 
that the belief in preternatural magic by most, and the know- 
ledge or persuasion by others of deep impostures under that 
guise, yrerettrongl , st^sidiary to the rejection of the Chrisdan 
miracles : but we contend, also, that had there been no tuch 
thing as magic, or the semblance of it — had the folly, weak- 
ness, and cunning of men run in channels entirely difi*erent, 
— ^there is no reason to judge that real miracles would then 
have been always efficacious. They would not, indeed, have 



* It should be observed^ that this objectioD must not be made 
by the same persons whom we supposed (pp. 103-4, above,) 
to argue that miracles would have been un/it or inefficient 
means ; for the present objection is grounded on the very contrary 
notion^ that they would have been so £t, so efficient as never Xq/oU 
of their effect. The truth, we contend, lies bettceen these state- 
ments, and is, iheteSatef quite consonant with our view of the Chris- 
tian miracles as divine, and of their diverse reception ; but in 
reality it is the present dkijection which naturally has most hold in 
the mind* The former, I believe, is comparative^ unusual, and of 
a factitious character; as was there hinted. 
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been so blindly and boldly slighted> (unless speculative athe* 
ism had reiflied instead of superstition,) but in order to their 
universally practical and lasting efficacy, there must have 
been banished something more ; and something more deeply 
seated, — not only the reigning prejudices of this or that age, 
but the reigning obduracy and corruption of the human 
heart. We are apt, indeed, to feel as if the rejection of a 
religion, attested by a miracle wrought before our eyes, were 
impossible ; because we have not either experienced such a 
temper, or had opportunity personally to observe it in 
others. 

But — have we not seen practical atheism, — neglect of God, 
—flagrant violations of the law written on the heart, among 
both the learned and the simple,— before whom, with each 
rising sun, the miracles of creation and providence are glo- 
riously renewed ? 

Philo, after describing the smiting of the rock and effusion, 
of waters in the desert, beautifully observes, ** If any disbe- 
lieve these things, he knows not God, nor ever sought 
him. Else would he perceive at once and assuredly, that 
these marvellous and unlooked for works are but as trifles, 
[dtov vatyvia] when he contemplates those which are really 
great — the production of the heaven, the chorus of fixed and 
of erratic stars, the enkindling of the solar and the lunar 
lights, the foundation of the earth, the outpouring of the 
ocean, the course of rivers and flowing of perennial fountains, 
the change of revolving seasons, and ten thousand wonders 
more. But these things, being in truth the astonishing, 
are contemned through habit."* 

It is very true that habit is a partial cause of this neglect • 
and, therefore, sudden miracles (using the word now, to de- 
note such exercises of divine power as are unusual) were of 



* De vita Mosis, p. 635, Pbilon. Opp. freely translated and 
abridged. 
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great importance to awaken and surprise men into an aUett' 
Hon to divine truth. But habit is not all which makes meH 
practically insensible to the standing miracles of creation* 
There is a callousness and aversion of heart, a moral repug« 
nance to obey God and conscience, which is a far more 
potent cause. A ** man of honour" beholds the sun rise in 
all its summer glory, and walks by its light to settle a petty 
quarrel with his friend at the cost either of murder or suicide; 
a *' man of pleasure," beneath the ** lunar light," and the 
" chorus of the erratic stars,** hastens to seduce confiding 
weakness, or lay waste all the comforts of parental and con- 
jugal affection. 

Are we sure that these men would have been turned from 
their purposes if they had seen the paralytic rising from hi» 
bed, or heard the ** dumb sing praises," while he who 
wrought these wonders spoke aloud, (what conscience before 
was whbpering,) ** Thou shalt not kill," — ** thou shalt not 
coannit adultery ?" They would have been surprised^ and 
perhaps checked ; but it surely does not follow that they 
would of necessity have been permanently changed. Novelty, 
and the surprise which it creates, though they act strongly 
oq the human mind, are not of themselves competent to cuii> 
its passions, extirpate its prejudices, subvert its habits and 
propensities. Besides, they are in their very nature tran- 
sient. If a comet of unprecedented and terrific magnitude 
should appear this night, it might have great moral influence, 
(even tuithotU attesting any special system of truth); but 
should it remain unchanged in the sky till this night's anni- 
versary, would the miser still disperse his gold, or the 
revengeful stay his arm, or the sensualist still suspend his 
guilty pleasures ? The excesses and crimes sometimes com- 
mitted in the midst of a dreadful pestilence, in the very face, 
as it were, of the angel of death, furnish a more dreadful 
indication of the hardness of the human heart. But with- 
out going to a distance either for suppositions or for facts. 
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we may ask the reader— if he has passed through a happy 
revolution of character towards God — was there not a time 
when neither the miracles of the universe yisibie before you, 
nor the miracles of a revelation even then in some sense 
credited, could move you to the renunciation of evil, or to 
serious thoughts and desires of infinite good? Nay, are 
there no seasons, no unhappy moments, even now, in which 
all "the wonderful works," (the mighty things) "of God"» 
fail to impress your spirit, and to conquer your degrading 
bias towards the things that perish? 

These reaspnings, as we have already said, are by no 
means at variance with our belief that miracles were im- 
portant and necessary to attest and ^ectuate a revelation, 
or that they have a natural and powerful effect upon the 
mind. It would be a strange inference that because an in- 
strument is not omnipotent, it is useless or unfit; that 
because a persuasive is not of itself all-sufficient, it might 
therefore be dispensed with; that because the means are 
not of themselves enough, we should have fewer or none; 
that because a medicine had no good ^ect in certain des- 
perate cases, it was therefore not the best, or should not 
have been prescribed. 

Such considerations, however, ought deeply to convince 
us of the need of dmne influence to render any means las- 
tingly and savingly efficacious. If reason teaches (what the 
sins of the Israelites in the wilderness, and the rejection of 
the gospel by many who saw its first attestations, exemplify,) 
that miracles may surprise and even awe the minds of men, 
without bringing them to a veneration and love for the truth 
which is so sanctioned, then how much does it behove us lo 
implore the gift of the Holy Spirit, for ourselves, for the 
church, and for the world. It would be very erroneous to 
suppose, that even were miraculous gifts to be renewed^ and 



• Ta juifyaXiia tw 5w, Acts ii. 
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missionaries again to go forth armed with apostolic powers, 
this new and potent instrumentality would of Utelf suffice to 
change the hearts and lives of men, and bring all nations 
** to the obedience of faith.'* Doubtless it would of itself 
astonish and arrest the minds of multitudes ; but still its 
ipost truly auspicious aspect, its highest spiritual promise, 
would be as affording strong ground of hope that it was now, 
as heretofore, the purpose of the Most High to accompany so 
wonderful an external agency by an internal influence in 
some good degree proportionate. — For this we should stiU 
have to pray.* Surely, then, we are not to neglect entreat- 
ing it, when the design of Providence appears as yet to be, 
that more multiplied but ordinary means should carry on the 
work which miracles began. 

* As these words are, of coiuse, addressed to Christiaiis, I may 
add| — Paul, who wrought miradesi was sensible that mirackt were 
not of themselves enough to convert the world, else why did he 
urge and entreat \\a converts at Thessalonica, Ephesus, Colotse, to 
pray (or his success in preaching the gospel.* A miracle, (to in- 
vert in figure a miraculous fact,) may force " the iron gate that 
leadeth from the city," may even ^ pass" ** the second watch ;" but 
to disarm that ** first" and sleepless watch, who holds the heart cap- 
tive against the access of humbling, purifying, liberating truth, this 
is for Him who wields his own " living" ** energetic" word, the 
all-piercing ** sword of the spirit." Do we doubt then whether a 
miracle be any thing, because it is not every thing? Or do we 
complain of this f Why not doubt if rain, and dew, and sunshine 
be not mere superfluities : because, although our orchards do not 
blossom or bear fruit without these^ they are often unproductive 
with them ; or because we know that when these wonderful means 
concur, they are stUl linked with their eflects only by the perpetual 
energy of the great cause t Or why not complain, that throughout 
creation, a wonderful system of means has been instituted ? 



• U. Thets. iU. 1. Eph. vi. 19. CoLir. S— 4. 
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Meanwhile, if it be granted that external miracles are not» 
in any case, of themselves sure to effect a real and abiding 
change of moral principle, then since that change was unde- 
niably wrought on multitudes, who renounced heathenism 
at the cost or risk of all that mankind hold dearest, we draw 
firom such conversions a separate argument for the divinity 
of our reli^on, inasmuch as a supernatural influence accom- 
panying the outward miracles must have been above all in 
their circumstances necessary, to produce that wonderful con- 
stancy and courage with which they adhered to the faith.* 
This seems to be the meaning of Origen in the following 
passage : '' The demonstration divinely given to the apostles 
of Jesus was persuasive by the spirit and by power ; where- 
fore^ their doctrine made a most swift and penetrating pro- 
gress, or rather the doctrine of God, transforming by their 
means many who were both naturally inclined and habi- 
tuated to sin, whom no man could have changed by punish- 
ing, but the doctrine changed them, forming and modelling 
them according to his will."f 



* See Mr. Addison's remark, quoted vol. i. p. 306. 
f Orig. ooDt. Cels. lib. !ii. p. 152, Ed. Spenc. The conteit has 
been quoted in oh. x# pp. 89-90, note. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ON THE IKDIBECT EVIDENCE FOR THE APOS- 
TOLIC HIUACLES. 



Section III. 

The reality of those miracles furthe?- argued. 

It has been lately contended, not only that there 
was a public claim to miraculous powers by the first 
teachers of Christianity, and that wonders were 
apparently wrought ; but that neither the ascrip. 
tion of these by unbelieving Jews and heathens to 
magic, nor the fact of their frequent rejection, un- 
der whatever pretext, afiPord any weighty pre- 
sumption against their having been real miracles. 
But we shall attempt somewhat more : namely, to 
show, that both the claim itself, and thenon detec- 
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tion of its fallacy, with the vague solution ad- 
vanced by adversaries, afiPord most powerful pre- 
sumptions that those miracles were divinely real. 

This claim of a few unprotected and hated indi- 
viduals to work miracles against all existing 
institutions, is not so slight a thing as some may 
deem it. Grant the assertion of Porphyry to be 
in some sense true, — " multitudes have wrought 
wonders," — nevertheless will the claim and attempt 
by men, regarded and situated as those were, 
remain inexplicable, except they really possessed 
miraculous powers. 

The many upholders and agents of idolatry, to 
whom Porphyry refers, devised and displayed their 
wonders within the guard of political and priestly 
power.* The pretension could be attended with 
little or no hazard, where the miracles proposed 
coincided with the favourite opinions of the people, 
or where they " were encouraged by those who 
alone had the power of detecting the fraud,"** But 
how entirely contrary to these were the circum- 
stances of the first propagators of Christianity, 
whether advancing the pretension and making the 
attempt among Jews, or among heathens, we can- 



* See Supplement (A.) to this section. 
^ Bp. Douglas, Criterion, p. aS. 
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not need to prove. And they must have usually 
made it among both classes of enemies, for Jews 
were found in all those heathen cities and countries 
through which they travelled. The position of 
other pretenders to miracles had been much like 
that of the Canons of Saragossa,^ in later days ; 
who could safely allege a mighty work of their 
saint, with the national inquisition to back them ;^ 
but if we would understand the position of the 
apostles and evangelists, we should imagine in 
Spain two bodies of inquisitors, Romish and Moor- 
ish, and then suppose some unsupported Jews or 
Waldenses to pretend and attempt the working of 
miracles in the Jiice of both these keen and hostile 
brotherhoods. *^ It was not, surely, an easy nor a 
3afe matter to conduct, in their circumstmices, a 
$ystem of fictitious miracles. If such a plan were, 
as seems absurd to suppose, practicable at all, it 
certainly was a plan overwhelmed with difficulties. 



* Paley Evid. I SSS. 
* ** The Papists" (it has been observed by an able writer) 
" notwithstanding their confessed depth of art and finesse, 
to execute a well concerted project, have never attempted to 
do a wonder in the eye of a Protestant nation, before a great 
concourse of heretics, as they call us."* 



* Seed's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 2T2, 
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and pregnant with danger : it was a plan which 
the importunities of those around him could not 
prevail on the Arabian impostor to attempt;® a 
plan, the seemingly unavoidable detection of which 
must visibly have threatened destruction to the 
cause.''^ 

Nor can it be shown, that this pretension was>so 
necessary to their design and character, that, not- 
withstanding the great risks and anxieties with 
which it must have encumbered them, they were 
constrained to advance it. We have, indeed, largely 
argued above,^ that the miracles of the apostolic 
age were necessary to the wide and rapid triumph^ 
which the religion obtained. But if the apostles 
and thdr companions were impostors, it is absurd 
to suppose that such triumphs entered into their 
design and prospect. Who can conceive that some 
obscure and hypocritical Jewii^ sectaries (con- 
scious of a baseless cause, and an utter poverty of 
mee^ns,) really reckoned on shaking all the religious 
institutions in the Roman empire ?-:— that, by this 
wild enormity of purpose, feeling that common 
means could never avail, they were driven to 
attempt miracles, forgett'uig, amidst all this incre- 



' See OD tfais subject Pal. Eirid. »oL ii. S49-2J4. 
' Eyidence of Miracles, Edin. 1803, p. 100, altered. 
. . ^ Ch. X. sec. i. above. 
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dible comprehensiveness of ambitious forethought, 
through what multiform and constant ordeals their 
pretended prodigies must pass? If they were 
deceivers, it is clear we must believe with Julian, 
that their original scope and expectation were much 
more humble and limited.** But then there could 
be nothing in the mightiness of their desig7i to drive 
them on the desperate expedient of attempting fic- 
titious miracles.^ And, as not in their first design, 
so neither in their professed character, was there 
any thing to render these most perilous of all pre- 
tensions indispensable. I am well aware that the 
character of Messiah^ assumed by him in whose 
name they taught, required that miracles should 
confirm and distinguish his mission. The Jews 



* ** They never expected that you would arrive at this 
height of power."— Julian in Cyril, 1. vi. p. 194, quoted in 
B. Pr. p. 570, and Lar. iv. 337. 

' If it be sud, on the other hand, that the narrowness of 
thdr first dengn, and obscurity of their sphere, might favour 
the attempt at miracles, — be it remembered that although 
they did not at first aim to visit and convert the heathen, it 
was impossible they should forget the vigilant heathen govern- 
ment within Juda»a, by which their master had been con- 
demned. The two fold inquisition, Jewish and Roman, 
surrounded them in thdr own land : and we may judge of 
the activity of the Roman, from the proceedings of Felix 
against impostors, recorded in Josephus Antiq. 1. XX. «. 8. 
vol. iil S70 and 871, Whiston's trandation. 
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have always expected that their Messiah would 
work miracles,>^ of which this is one proof, that the 
false Christs, mentioned by Josephus, found it 
requisite at least to promise miracles ; perhaps also 
were desperate or fanatical enough — urged by the 
false assumption of a character which exacted it — 
to make attempts at performing them,"* which con-' 
tributed to their speedy discomfiture and ruin." 



* The Targums and Rabbis declare, that ** the signs and 
wonders of the deliverance from Egypt, shall not be had in 
remembrance, when compared with those in the age of 
Messiah*'— See Raym. pug. fid. pp. 609-10,andB.Pr. pp. 151-2. 
R. Abravanel, who gives ten marks of the Messiah, has this 
as the sixth : " His miracles shall be frequent, for he shall 
kill by the breath of his mouth."* 

^ See Bishop Newton's Dissertations, vol. ii. pp. 259-66. 

"* So did subsequent impostors, who laid claim to the 
same character. Barchochebas, the false Messiah, in Adrian's 
reign, breathed flames from his mouth ; and Moses Cretensis, 
in the reign of Theodosius, promised to dry up the Mediter- 
ranean sea; in which some deluded Jews perished. See 
Bishop Kidder's Demonst. of Messiah, vol. iii. pp. 392-4. 

° From these facts, that miracles were expected of the 
Mesuah, and were well known to be so, we might infer that 
the founder of our religion must have actually undertaken to 
work miracles, even if we had not a variety of hostile tes- 
timony (to be shortly produced) that he did so; — ^for it is 
evident that the name and character of Messiah, could not 
otherwise, with any show of reason, have been ascribed to 
him. 



* Barn. Hist, des Juifs, 1. iv. c. xxvi. t. iii. p. 413. 
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But theJoUffwers of Jesus, it is perfectly manifegt, 
af^ared in no such character. They announced 
their master as the Christ ; themselres merely as the 
obedient heralds of his coming and his doctrine. 
It appears, therefore, indisputable, that neither 
their design, nor their assumed character, laid them 
under any necessity of venturing on so rash a pre- 
tension, which, whatever might be the advantages 
of its possible success, (if success in their circum- 
stances be thought possible,) would unspeakably 
aggravate, throughout, the danger and difficulty of 
their whole career, not only by a perpetual risk of 
detection, but by bringing on them, in addition to 
the character of religious disturbers, that of unlaw- 
ful magicians or jugglers ; a character, indeed, to 
which, on this supposition, none could be better 
entitled. Yet we know that they did venture on 
this pretension. How shall we rationally account 
fdr it, except by their consciousness that they could 
make it good — being ^' endowed with power from 
on high ?" The improbability of their hazarding 
such a claim fdkdy^ does not materially differ, whe- 
ther an inquirer regard the miracles and institution 
of their master as fictitious or as true. If they 
knew that certain delusive wonders which Jesus 
had attempted, (for it is impossible to doubt either 
that he had attempted miracles® or that they were 

^ See last note. 
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apprized of it^) had neither vanquished the 
belief of his countrymen, nor saved him from a cruel 
death, what encouragement was there for them- 
selves to venture on similar expedients, even had 
they been confident of equality in skill, not only to 
him, but to each other ? — If, on the contrary, they 
believed in the divine reality of their Lord's mira- 
cles, resurrection, and ascension ,p it is by me incon- 
ceivable, (both on grounds of fear, and hope, and 
common sense,) that they should fratululently try 
to eke out a religion so divinely attested, with petty, 
false, unauthorized prodigies of their own. And 
it is no less inconceivable that if they made such 
attempts in good faith, fanatkdlly and blindly, 
there would not have resulted failures at once ridi- 
culous and ruinous. — The sum of the argument is 
this : a groundless pretension and attempt at mira- 
culous works by persons so circumstanced, would 
have been in the utmost degree rash and hazardous; 
they were not forced upon it, either by their pri- 
mary design, or by their professed character. The 



** This latter sHpposition, indeed, is, in one view, superfluous 
as it respects the professed eye^witnesset ; for they could not 
possibly believe those events, except they were recU: and if 
they were real, our oAt^ argument does not need to be farther 
pursued. It may, however, be a proper collateral object to 
show that the apostles cannot be conceived to have wrought 
false miracles in imitation of the true. 
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knowledge that their leader's miraculous preten- 
sions had been followed by his rejection and con- 
demnation, was of itself enough to awaken every 
fear, and forbid all rational hope, from such expe- 
dients. Therefore the very pretension proves that 
their power of working miracles was real. 

But further, if we could suppose that the preten- 
sion might be in those circumstances falsely ad- 
vanced, still the absence of any detection of its 
fallacy (considering the numbers and resources of 
those who hated and resisted it,) is a second and 
independent proof that the apostolic miracles were 
real. Although we have seen that a belief in 
demoniacal influence, in magic and theurgy, pre- 
vailed widely in the most enlightened ages and 
regions of heathenism, and even had many distin- 
guished philosophers for its adherents and patrons, 
it is not to be hence inferred that all magistrates 
and statesmen, or all philosophic sects, entertained 
this belief. There were those who had, as Lucian 
expresses it, *" with Epicurus and Metrodorus, an 
adamantine judgment as to these and such like 
things, so as to disbelieve appearances, and if they 
could not discover the method, were still persuaded 
beforehand of this, that there was a method in this 
magic [iJMyy»m»] which lay hid from them.*"^ 

* In Pseudom. quoted by Weston on Miracles, p. 265. 
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It should be remembered that these incredulous 
persons were mostly in such stations of society, 
as afford the best resources for the detection of 
imposture. The Epicurean philosophy had been 
embraced by the friends of Cicero;' and even 
he himself, who was opposed to it, yet could deride 
in some of his writings the sacred prodigies and 
auguries of that system which lie upheld.* Those 
practical and hardy commanders who ofteji filled 
the offices of provincial magistracy through the 
empire, were surely for the most part likely, if they 
were as philosophic as Mr. Gibbon intimates, to be 
of the less credulous sects ; not of that class who 
would despair of unlocking the secrets of magic by 
keys of gold or steel. We know, also, that there 
was among the Jews a Sadducean heresy, strongly 
allied to the philosophy of Epicurus; and that 
those who believed ** neither angel nor spirit," and 
who were usually men of rank,* (as Josephus in- 



' Enfield His. Phil. vol. ii. p. 27. 

■ After relating a miracle which was said to have given 
rise to the mysterious art of divination, he derides the story 
and the art, and adds, — ^**but I am more senseless than even 
they who believe such things, for disputing against them so 
long. The old saying of Cato is already known, who said 
he wondered that a soothsayer could see a soothsayer without 
a smile." De Divin. 1. ii. 25-4, Opp. t. ix. .5805-6. 
* Antiq. I. xviii. c. 1. Whiston iii. 127. 

VOL. II. I 
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forms us,) could scarcely ascribe the wonders 
reputed magical to any other cause than human 
cunning." Now persons of this Epicurean cast were 



" It is said in the Rabbi Solomon^s gloss on the book Sanhe^ 
drin of the Talmud, that the judges of that court were required 
to be " masters (or lords) of enchantments [o'Stro ^'jys] that 
they might punish with death enchanters confiding, in their 
enchantments." (Quoted in Pug. Fid. ii. pt. ii. civ. 6. p. 25J). 
It may be doubtful what is precisely conveyed by the term 
** lords of enchantments.** It is probable that the sanhe- 
drim was always, in the apostolic age, composed both of 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Some might regard enchantments 
as procured by the aid of demons, some as merely human 
artifices; but the expression implies that they were all by 
their office engaged to detect such practices, and esteemed 
capable of doing so : and though the detection would be the 
more complete if all could be resolved into human artifice, 
yet the discovery of such methods as any other magicians 
were known to use, would have sufficiently fixed a stain <^ 
falsehood and infamy on the Christian sect and doctrine. 
Origen quotes Celsus, (himself an Epicurean,) thus enume- 
rating the devices and ceremonies of magicians, with an 
insinuation that those of Christians resembled them : << Why 
need I reckon up those who have taught lustrations, or ex- 
piatory odes, or expulsive voices, or clangors, [xrvwyf,] or 
demoniacal shapes, of garments, or numbers, or stones, or 
plants, or roots, and in short, all sorts of curative charms." 
— " Concerning which things" (subjoins Origen) ** he does 
not claim of us rationally to defend ourselves ; inasmuch, as 
we are not in the smallest degree liable to the suspicion 
of such practices."* 



• Grig. cont. Cels. I. vi. pp. 301-2. Edit. Spenc. 
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doubtless among the bitterest enemies and despisers 
of a religion, that aimed to establish, with new 
evidence, and by the most repulsive means, the 
great doctrines which they denied and scorned: 
they could not but perceive ** that the detection of 
imposture in its miracles would be the completest 
triumph which enmity could desire ; would over- 
whehn its adherents with confusion, and annihilate 
the schemes of those successful innovators, who 
were turning the world upside down. Could this 
be a matter of indifference to the chief priests of 
Judaea, who had procured the crucifixion of the 
founds, and pursued the rising, sect with violence 
and excommunication P Could that be an object of 
indifference to the Roman government and magistra- 
cy, which we have seen how expensively they aimed 
al attaining, age after age, — even by a series of 
cruel and bloody persecutions ?"^ Was the discom- 
fiture and disgrace of the Christian cause, by a 
d^ection and exposure of false miracles, an object 
unworthy the diligence and zeal of provincial 
governors and judges under Nero or Domitian ? 
Was that '< magical superstition*^ too obscure and 
pdltry to be wwth official research, which in Nero's 



' Evid. of Miracles. Edin. 1802. p. 172-3, abridged an4 
altered. 

X g 
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reign bad infected the metropolis itself, which in 
the age of Domitian had seized ^^ a great multi- 
tude in many of the Greek and Italian cities,^ and 
caused the temples of Fontus to be ^^ almost de- 
serted ?^ And would the heathen priesthood, 
versed in the secret mechanism of prodigies, to 
which they owed their wealth and honour, or would 
either of those classes, whose interests were closely 
linked with theirs and with the ancient superstition, 
be slow to assist in this pious and loyal work ?— 
Could the profusion of imperial bribes, or the power 
of courtly promises, or that stern questioning of the 
rack which Pliny did not scruple, or the skill of 
priests and shrewdness of philosophers, be wanting 
to the success of such investigations ? Were there 
among the first Christians no " false brethren,'^ 
none who ** forsook them, having loved this present 
world," none who were accessible by allurements, or 
by threatenings, and who could give the clue to 
those delusions which had been practised, by various 
individuals, and in different scenes? 

Yet Eusebius confidently afiirms, " Not one 
disciple of Jesus, in so many years, has bee^ made 
to appear a magician or impostor, after governors 
and kings, from time to time, even by trials of tor- 
tures, had made exact inquisition into our proceed- 

^ See ch. yiii. above. 
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ing : so far from being found an impostor, each one 
was dismissed, in freedom, and out of all danger, 
who could be compelled to the single act of joining 
in their sacrifice,'^* 

But if the party of " the adamantine mind" — ^a 
term which may express the incredulity of some 
and the inhumanity of all — were quite unsuccessful, 
notwithstanding their unrivalled advantages, in 
their bitter scrutiny, there was another pmrty who 
(supposing the miracles were not clearly above all 
rivalship,) should have taken a different course. 
If the stern and dignified unbelievers in super- 
natural arts could not detect and bring to light any 
human deceit, then should the equally proud and 
not less hostile believers in magic and theurgy have 
caused the miracles of this audacious sect to be 
rivalled and controlled. It is known that some 
emperors who punished, at times, the professors of 
occult arts, were yet accustomed personally to con- 
sult them* Thus under Tiberius " astrologers 
and magtcians^y were banished and condemned ; 
and yet he solemnly consulted the astrologer 
Thrasyllus.' Nero also appears to have discou« 



' Dem. Evang. L iii. p. 128 A. 
^ Tacit. Ann. ii. .72. 
' Ibid. Ann. vi. 21. 
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raged the practice of these arts,** and yet his 
cotemporary, the elder Pliny, relates that " he was 
as much attached to magic as to the harp and tragic 
sQng/'bb -^QY need we explain this by the mad in- 



•• See Philost. vit. Apoll. 1, 4, 35, &c. quoted by R pr. 
395 and 4, and 592. 

*»*» And afterwards, " no one ever more expensively pa- 
tronised any art; and for these purstiits he lacked neither 
wealth, nor power, nor talent." Pliny further mentions, that 
Tiridates, King of Armenia, who was brought to Rome in 
triumph, was himself " a magician," and " had brought 
magicians with him," and ** had initiated Nero in magical 
suppers." " But," (he adds,) " although he had given iHm 
back his kingdom, he was not able to receive from him thi^ 
art." By which, I suppose, is meant, that Nero did not find 
himself capable of being a personal proficient, and therefore 
" relinquished it." Pliny infers the vanity of the science; 
which he describes *' as having certain shadows of truth, but 
prevailing in these by arts of witchcraft, not of magic." 
"There is no doubt, however, that these ** shadows" were 
often very marvellous and overawing, else that could not be 
true which this author says in the same chapter. " Magic 
having seized on men's senses by a triple chain, grew to such 
eminence, that even at this day it prevails in a great part of 
the nations, and in the east commands the laws of kings."* 
And it is eqimlly certdn, that Nero and his successors had 
the means and will to call into exercise its highest and most 
costly efforts. It seems to have been a favourite pursuit of 
several later emperors. Caracalla is said by Xiphilinus to 



♦ Nat. Hist. 1. XXX. partly cited in Grot, de V. R. C. 1. v. s. 4, 
p. 227. 
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ccmsistency and variableness of those individual 
tyrants. They are not the only despots who have 
claimed, as their own sovereign luxury and prero- 
gative, pursuits by themselves prohibited toothers ; 
nor was there surely that scrupulosity in heathenism, 
which would have hesitated, where high reasons of 
state, or the august religion of the empire and the 
progress of a " baneful impiety" claimed it, to 
use every and any means, and enlist the powers 
whether of demons or impostors for the help and 
service of the gods. If it were conceivable that 
the first teachers of the gospel were only magicians, 
and that yet no one could convict them of .collusion 
and fraud, was it unbecoming the imperial Pontiffs, 
or their lieutenants and praetors, to. summon, (like 
Pharaoh) other and orthodox magicians, faithful 



have greatly delighted in magicians and wizards, {j^tyci; mh 
yorjo-tv] ;* — his father, Septimius Severus, was " passionately 
addicted'^ to the same *' vain studies of magic and divina- 
tion ;**'!' and Valerian was influenced to issue an edict against 
the Christians by " the chief of the magicians of Egypt," who 
told him '* that he ought to kill and persecute those men 
who opposed and obstructed his incantations, and then he 
might be happy ."J 



* Quoted in Scbleusn. Lex. yonst RD<1 P* 135, above, 
t R. E. i. 130. 
t Euseb. H. E. U vii. c. 10, in Lar.iv, 195. 
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adherents to the ancient creeds, and publicly con- 
fute or confound, by an exhibition of equal or supe- 
rior wonders, these innovators who deluded the 
people ? How is it credible that if Peter and Paul 
had been only of the class termed conjurors, the 
wonders wrought by these Jewish strangers should 
have excelled, nay, should not have been eclipsed 
and disgraced by, such as might have been con- 
certed, and brought openly and expressly to con- 
front them, from the conclave of the Platonists, or 
by the heathen hierarchy of Rome ?*^ 

Why did not Julian, in his various efforts to dis- 
abuse the impious Galileans, procure to be rivalled 
by his friend Maximus,*^* the magic of Jesus and 
of Paul ? If, as we shall see in the sequel, he dis- 



"^^ Arnobius justly argues that the low stations and unskil* 
fulness of the first teachers, were meant to obviate the sus- 
picion of artifice. He writes, " When he,** (Chrbt,) *• saw 
that you would be rejecters of his deeds and his divine worl;, 
lest there should be a suspicion that he conveyed those gifb 
and benefits by magical arts, he selected fishers, artisans, 
rustics, and such unskilled persons, who, being sent through 
different nations, should perform without any disguises or 
succours all those miracles which he himself had wrought.^'* 

^* A philosopher and renowned magician of Ephesus, the 
teacher and intimate friend of Julian, who made him high 
priest of Lydia. See R. E. ii. pp. 377 — 8. 



• Contra Oenles. pp. 3C— 82, in Lar. ii. 240, note; abridged. 
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dained to reckon the " healing of the lame and the 
blind^ among mighty works, it would have been 
well for a prince who understood ** all mysteries,* 
and had all the professors of mysteries at his beck, 
to show ** greater things than these {^ or even to 
con^lescend to the mean capacity of the Galileans, 
for their good, by commanding the like things to 
be dqne ; not in " Bethsaida or Bethany," but on 
the larger theatre of Rome or Antioch. This 
might have been as profitable to his cause, as the 
edict which forbad Christians to learn or teach 
secular literature.** He had a memorable and 
costly scheme for defeating the prophetic proof, by 
rebuilding the ruined temple of Jerusalem. It 
would have been quite in the same spirit to con- 
trol and defeat the miracuhns proof, by procuring 
equal or superior wonders to those of Christ and 
the apostles to be wrought in support of his own 
Platonic theology. 

Why, also, in an earlier age, had not Septimius, or 
Valerian, who were both strongly devoted to Eastern 
mapc,^^ and both likewise persecutors, commanded 
the potent rivalry of occult arts to be combined with 
the often tried eflRwts of force ? — If the teacher of 
Peter and of Paul (as we shall find heathens and 



See Warburton's Julian p. 26. 
'' See note bb, p. 175. 
l3 
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Jews affirm) had previuled by secreting some of the 
arts of Egypt, why did not Macrian^^: urge on the 
latter emperor to employ " incantations^ from the 
same land, in rivalling the Christian miracles, as 
well as his sword in punishing those who believed 
them ? Was the third century a more enlightened 
age ?— or were the priesthood of Memphis and Ca- 
nopus less adepts in miracles than those unlettered 
Jews, who, with tJieir stolen magic, borrowed at 
second hand, had been able to delude the nations ? 

It is very true that even a seeming defeat of the 
Christian pretensions by such means might not 
have been quite conclusive to discerning minds ; 
inasmuch as the situation, the resources, and the 
risks, of the victors and the vanquished, were so 
entirely unequal and contrasted : if Nero, hearing 
of certain cures reputed to be performed by Paul, 
had sent a favourite ma^cian to vindicate the 
honour of the Gods, and prove to the doubting 
populace the inferiodty of the stranger who con- 
temned them, what heathen would have had the 
courage, and what Christian the opportunity, to 
inquire rigorously into the wonders wrought by the 
emperor's envoy ? Still, although such a seeming 
triumph would have been by no means above suspi- 

" " A minister addicted to the superstitions of Egypt." 
R.E. i. 561, and see above, p. 175, note. The pretence that 
Christ, stole the magic arts of that country, mil be seen in 
various forms in the Supplements to Ch. xii. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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cion, it would have had large and weighty influ- 
ence with a prejudiced people; some semblance of 
a fair and open contest might have been plausibly 
maintained; and if th^ wonders of the Christian 
" magic,'' (as their adversaries termed it,) had 
really been at all to be paraUeled by those of any 
other magic, while yet its methods could not be effec- 
tually developed, it seems a matter of certainty 
that such competition would have been instituted, 
and by dint of vast advantages, must have been 
successful. That this expedient could have been 
neglected through contempt or inattention, both by 
the state and the priesthood, when the new religion 
was already the subject of imperial rescripts and 
public severities, and had every where inflamed 
the feelings of the people, is a supposition quite 
untenable : yet we find no record or rumour, either 
of detection or of competition.^^ Had there been 



^ If it be thought that something of this kind was designed 
and effected in the cures of Vespasian, ( referred to above,)* 
and those of Adrian,— I would observe, as to the former, 
that although some who reported these, (and perhaps es- 
pecially Tacitus^) ihight wish them to be deemed similar to 
the Christian miracles, yet there is no evidence of any 
original design, except that of flattering and exalting the 
sovereign. The means of collusion and deceit are obvious, 
and Suetonius, in introducing the account of Vespasian's 



* Sfect. 2, p. 150. 
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€Ven rumours of either, they would surely have 
obtained, among both Jews and heathens, the 
widest and most eager currency. " If such objec- 



cures, observes, ** somewhat was wanting to give him dig- 
nity ;" nor can we suppose these miracles were credited and 
revered, (though wrought by an emperor, and in the city 
where Serapis was honoured,) when we consider what Dion 
expressly states, immediately after giving an account of the 
supposed cures. His words are as follow : — ** The divinity 
by these things honoured him ; yet did not the Alexandrians 
hail him, but even thoroughly hated him, so that they not 
only in private, but publicly also, both ridiculed and re- 
proached him." [vavv »j^0ovTO, *wvrt fxri jocovov tint aXXet xat ivfAwria 

xat fXMMrriiT xai \oiiofuy.]* This was, as he afterwards tells us, 
on account of unpopular measures; but that an emperor 
believed to have just wrought real miracles under the aid and 
patronage of their otun favourite divinitt/, should become or 
continue the object of public scoffs and reproaches, is not 
credible; and the statement appears to me to prove, that the 
miracles were well understood to be got up for state pur- 
poses. 

The cures of Adrian deserve still less notice ; for his heathen 
biographer^ Spartian, informs us, that Marius Maximus, an 
earlier biographer, plainly states that there was collusion or 
pretence in them [per simulationem facta commemoret.]f 
Had there been in either case a plan for discrediting or 
eclipsing the Christian miracles, the utmost skill should have 
been directed to give the appearance of an equality of circum- 
stances, and of course to obviate, as far as possible, all sus- 
picion of deceit. 



♦ Dion. Cass. lib. 66, p. 10S2, partly qu. Lar. iii. 512—13. 
t See ibid. 
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dons had been abroad, the friends of Christianity 
must either have had an answer to produce, or they 
must have given up their cause.*' It would not be 
credible that not even an allusion should exist to 
such objections (as we find to be the fact) in the 
histories or epistles, held sacred by the Chris- 
tians, or in the apocryphal works of heretics; 
for, whether those writings were genuine or suppo- 
sititious, what could be so necessary as to meet 
or palliate ruinous imputations of imposture ?^^ 
Still more must they have been adverted to in 
Christian apologies or defences ;^^ if indeed we can 
imagine that under such imputations (in any mea- 
sure just and authenticated) either the religion 
itself, or the books of its disciples and apologists, 
would have survived a century. In short, the 
acknowledged " magic" of the apostolic age was 
wrought against and among the most powerful and 



^* If, .indeed, those writers could be supposed to have 
written, not for their cotemporaries but for a remote posterity, 
and to have had a prophetic foresight that the records and 
objections of their powerful and lettered adversaries would 
perish, and their own works endure, they might have had a mo- 
tive for not alluding to them : but this is not at all supposable. 
They wrote for the age in which they lived, and whatever 
was publicly alleged against Christianity it was indispensable 
they should notice and combat. 

^k See Evid. of Miracles. Edm. 1808. p. 156-7. 
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skilful enemies; — ^yet we cannot collect, whether 
from decrees, or memoirs, or controversialists, or 
any more indirect source, that it was either once 
exploded by detection, or once controlled by com* 
petition ; — therefore, the apostolical " magic*' was 
of a kind altogether new." Wonders which could 
neither be unravelled nor equalled, were confessed- 
ly attempted and performed, by men whom all their 
opponents reviled, as mean, rustic, and untaught."*"' 



^^ The contrast between fictitious and true miracles, is 
elegantly expressed by a writer of the fifth century, (supposed 
to be Evagrius) " If the echo is to be deemed equal to the 
speaker, or the foam to the fountain, or the reflection to the 
true light, then may the works of men be worthy of com- 
parison with the miracles of God."* 

""" There is a passage in Eusebius which appears to imply 
that some heathens, without renouncing heathenism, acknow- 
ledged the beneficent reality of the apostolic miracles, and 
gratefully commemorated them. After mentioning that there 
was a statue erected at Caesarea, in commemoration of a 
miracle of Christ, by a Gentile whom he had healed, the 
author observes, " it is nothing wonderful that those of the 
heathen who were formerly benefited by our Saviour, should 
have done these things, when we have seen the likenesses 
of his apostles, Paul and Peter, and indeed of Christ himself, 
preserved in coloured drawings, as it is probable that some 
of the ancient (heathen) were accustomed in this manner 
incautiously to honour them as saviours, according to a 



• Consultat. Zach. et Apollon. 1. i. c. 13, in Luc D'Achery, 
Spicileg. toth. i. p. 5. 
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Even if we could account for the " barbarous teme- 
rity'' of their fraudulent pretensions, which would 
imply a combination of utter rashness and of dark 
deceit, still how could we conceive that they would not 
have been speedily exposed, and baffled, and cover- 
ed with shame ? The only solution is, that in their 
pretensions they were conscious of a divine com- 
mission and divine support, and that in their 
attempts they experienced its reality: that their 
" magic'' was unaccompanied by the concealments 
and preparations of that deceptive art,"" that they 
wrought their works in all simplicity, and in open 
day ; and that the benefits conveyed were signal 



heathen custom among themselves/' [^ors rat riav Airovrokiav 
avTOV rag aiKovag IlavXov Kat TLtrpov, km avTOV dri rov 
Xpiarov, dia xpiaiianav tv ypa(paig ata^Ofievag toropjjra/icv* 
wf tiKog T(i)v rraKaiwv airapatftvXaKTdtg but vtartipag eOviKif 
(TwrjOtia Trap* eavToig tootov rifiav eitaOoTiav tov rpoirov,]* 

The passage is somewhat obscure, and I would submit the 
translation, (and indeed the text,) to critical correction ; but 
the import of it seems to be, that Eusebius had seen among 
heathens pictures of the two apostles, as well as of Christ, 
which were of similar design with the votive tablets offered 
to their own divinities, and preserved in memory of some 
beneficent miracles wrought on their relatives or friends; 
^< incautiously," because it was not very consistent with firm 
paganism. 

^ Sine ullis fuels atque adminiculis/' Amob. 



• H. E. lib.vii.c.18, p. 265. 
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and indisputable.^ On this supposition, all is 
consistent. It was convenient and easy for those 
proud, sensual, and worldly persons, both Jews 
and heathens, who abhorred the apostolic doctrines 
and precepts, the humble character of the teachers, 
apd the fate of their crucified master, to refer all 
these things to magic or artifice. It is also very 
intelligible why the nature of this magic or artifice 
was never detected ; and it is no less obvious why 
the professors of that art might prudently decline to 



**° It is certain, not only from scriptural and ecclesiastical 
records, but from the mide and rapid diffusion of the religion, 
that the apostles and their companions, its first propagators, 
must have separated and dispersed themselves. The labour- 
ers were few; and it was only by this means possible, even to 
attempt disseminating their faith through so many lands.* 
They •• separated themselves" (says Bishop Douglas) ** to the 
different comers of the earth ; a conduct this which would 
have been the height of folly, had their religion been built 
on fraud and forgery. By thus separating, a scheme of fraud 
must have dwindled to nothing: no regular plan could be 
pursued, no unity of design could have subsisted. In a word, 
this conduct renders the supposition of a confederacy absurd; 
since it put it out of their power to have any number of con- 
federates ; for they could not possibly meet with any party, in 
the cities where they first preached, inclined to support 
them.^t 



* Told. Wagens. above, vol. i. p. 34«>. 
f Criterion, pp. 337 — 8, abridged. 
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compete or contend with those " low" " barbarians," 
who had no rules or ceremonials, no temples, 
pomps, or mysteries. We can thus also understand 
why there was no Jbrged record of detection or 
defeat got up after the death of the apostles: 
which it would be ridiculous to think the principles 
of heathen priests or emperors would have forbid- 
den. If the miracles of the apostles and evan- 
gehsts were of a palpable kind, and wrought with 
simplicity and openness, the facts and the manner 
of them must have been matter of notoriety ;PP nay, 
whatever had been their character, the steadfast 
belief of their reality, by some hundred thousand 
persons, in the first half century, was a fact be- 
yond all dispute.*!^ The truth of Christianity, and 
that of the apostolic miracles, (since its first apostles 
confessedly claimed to work miracles,) were two 
points of which both must be received or neither. 
It was impossible to believe the religion to be 
divine, and yet its first missionaries to be im- 
postors. If, therefore, Julian, or Dioclesian, or 



^ SeeEvid.ofMir.pp. 177—8. 
'^ Ibid. p. 88. « And this their testimony," (observes 
Bishop Butler,) ** is the same kind of evidence for those 
miracles, as if they had put it in writing, and these writings 
had come down to us. And it is real evidence, because it is 
of facts which they had capacity and full opportunity to 
inform themselves of. — The credulity of mankind is acknow- 
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Decius, had caused a book or archive to be sud- 
denly brought to light, bearing date in the reign 
of Nero or Domitian, recording the clear detesction 
of PauPs frauds and jugglings, by Felix, and of 
Peter's by the Jewish Sanhedrim, and the signal 



ledged ; and the suspicions of mankind ought to be acknow- 
ledged too; and their backwardness even to believe, and 
greater still to practise, what makes against their interest."* 

One of the ancient apologists has forcibly appealed to that 
" cloud of witnesses." " Who are they ? — perhaps you ask,*' 
(he writes, addressing the heathen,) — ^*' tribes, people, na- 
tions, the incredulous human race. Had not the thing been 
public, and in some sort clearer than the light, they would 
never have given their assent to claims of this nature. Shall 
we say that the men of those times were inconsiderate, de- 
ceitful, stupid, brutish enough, to feign having seen what 
they never saw ? And that when they might have lived 
with you in harmony and amicable union, they chose gra- 
tuitous hatred, and to bear an execrable name ? Were they 
allured by mere assertions, induced to empty hopes, and 
willing with a rash desperation to put their lives in peril, 
when they had seen nothing miraculous to prompt them to 
this new worship ? Truly, it was because they saw all these 
things done by Christ and by his heralds, that multitudes, 
conquered by the force of truth itself, [veritatis ipsius vi 
victae] gave themselves to God, nor thought it too great a 
cost to surrender themselves to you for torture and for 
death."t 



* Analogy, p. 287. 
t Arnobius, lib. i. as quoted in Stillingfleet Orig. lac. pp. 311 
-12. 
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triumphs of Apollonius, wh^n at Ephesus, over 
the feeble magic of '* the worthy John,'' it would 
have been justly and unattswettibly inquired by 
Christians — how came the rising superstition to 
survive these disgraceful exposures, which (even, had 
the state been dormant) the zeal and industry of 
pagan and Jewish priests would surely hare not been 
slow to spread, with full and clear authentications, 
through the empire? How happened the novel 
sect still unceasingly to grow and strengthen, while 
the shame of these, its recorded impostures, was 
so publicly associated with those checks of force 
and terror, which were used to overwhelm it ?" — 
It is easy to see thrt general assertions about the 
superlative skill and efBcacy of Paul and Peter *8 
magic, would be abundantly commodious and safe ; 
but when such things, and their extensive effects^ 
were notorious to the world, it would have been 
impracticable, at any period, to ward off the stigma 
of forgery from a record of their detection or 



" It is probable that Maximin injured the sinking cause of 
heathenism among those of its votaries who possessed his- 
torical information and good sense, when he caused to be 
published the forged ** Acts of Pilate." Where were these 
Acts, they might naturally ask, (or, if not, the Christians 
might ask it o/* them,) in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
Nerva, who favoured the sect, or of Alexander Severus, who 
paid honours to Christ ? 
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disgrace ; since, if such disgraces had really hap- 
pened, it was manifest that the vast eflFects pro- 
duced, and changes accomplished, must have been 
either precluded or overthrown.*' 



See Supplement (B.) to this section. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
A. 



ON THE BELIEF OF SOME CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
THAT CERTAIN PAGAN MIRACLES WERE PRE- 
TERNATURAL. 

It would have been manrellous if the fathers had shaken off 
all at once the prevailing opinion of their times, (disbelieved 
chiefly by atheistic sects,) concerning magic and demons. 
Though they had learned to hate and abjure the demons 
whom the heathen invoked, it did not follow that they 
denied their agency ; nor are we called upon to do so. The 
question is large and obscure. I own also, that to me it sug- 
gests itself, without going back to the age of pythonesses 
and necromancers. It is difficult to feel that lofly, wild, 
and hateful genius, that misanthropic derision, which breathes 
through some licentious godless poetry of our own age, 
without the idea of a demoniacal inspiration. But granting, 
as I suppose all protestants will, that the greater part of 
heathen wonders were the work of human artifice, still the 
fact that the power of the state upheld and protected the 
decdtful priesthood, fully explains the non-detection^ and 
therefore the continued belief, of their preternatural cha- 
racter. And this takes off the point of Mr. Gibbon's grave 
reflection, ^ It is seriously to be lamented that the Christian 
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fathers, by acknowledging the supernatural, or as they deem 
it, the infernal part of paganism, destroy with their own 
hands the great advantage which we might otherwise derive 
from the liberal concessions of our adversaries."* 

Let us, however, examine a little more closely whether 
there be so much cause for this " serious lamentation." 
Richard Baxter, and some of his cotemporaries, believed firmly 
in the continuance of demoniacal agency and witchcraft. 
Had they been resident at Naples, and seen several times 
the congealed blood of St. Januarius liquefied, they might 
perhaps have ascribed it in part, if not wholly, to preter- 
human aid ; whereas. Bishop Douglas accounts for it by a 
chemical contrivance, which the position and concert of the 
priests makes easy.f But if, meanwhile, two or three poor 
unprotected Huguenots had appeared at Venice or Madrid, 
and while inveighing against the corruptions of the Romish 
church, had in all appearance restored circulation to the hands 
of several paralytics, not far from the hall of the inquisition, 
if many conversions had followed, and if certain nobles and 
archbishops had in writing denounced these men to posterity 
as ^ unrivalled wizards," who had successfully attacked the 
true faith by the help of evil spirits, — admitting both by silence 
and by these statements, that neither church nor state, 
police nor inquisitors, had shown their miracles to be unreal, 
or detected any fraudulent art — I ask, would the erroneous 
concessions of our countrymen destroy the inference to be 
drawn from the "concessions*' of their "adversaries?** 
In the first case, the wonder-working friars are many ; the 
secular authorities are all on their side; their church is 
armed with ** all appliances'' of power and skill; while the 
hostile observers are checked by force or fear, unscientific 
men, and so far from being able to examine the matter nar- 
rowly, that they themselves would stand in jeopardy for the 

* R. E. c. xvi. note 138. f Criterion, pp. 250—4. 
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least sign of heretical distrust. In the second case, the peril 
and exposure are all on the side of the few heretical wonder- 
workers, not at all on that of the powerful and skilful 
observers. Art and science are at the command of the 
inquisitorial witnesses. Bribery and torture not less so. 

The inquiry is not whether the proof of real miracles would 
in the second case be complete, from such non-detection 
and concession by enemies. That is not at all maintained.* 
The true question is, whether our belief that in the first case 
the notion of supernatural agency was erroneous, should 
lead us to infer that it was so in the second; whether, 
because such an error was easy in a case where no means 
whatever of detecting artifice were possessed, it would like- 
wise be easy in a case where aU kinds of means for this were 
at hand.f 

The real drift of Mr. Gibbon's indistinct insinuation 
appears to be, — deceptions might pass for miracles in a cre- 
dulous, superstitious age. This we readily grant where they 
are practised with and for the stronger party; but not 
surely where they are against the ruler, the priesthood, and 
the public feeling. A superstitious age, abounding in like 
deceptions, will in one respect be better able to cope with 
such attempts than a sceptical age ; for who so prepared, or 
so interested, as the licensed and graduated deceivers them- 
selves, to investigate, and unmask, and explode the arts of 
their hated opponents ? 



* There are several other coDstituents which make up the proof 
of the apostolic miracles ; such as the fact of Christ's resurrec- 
tioD — the circumstantial, contemporaneous, uncontradicted history 
of some of these miracles — the epistolary appeals concerning them 
— ^the effects known to have been produced. 

f Eusebius also testifies bow diligently, in the case to which we 
would apply the comparison, the means were used. Seep. 172, 
above. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



B. 



ON THE CONFIEMATION AFFOEDED BY THE APOS- 
TOLIC MIRACLES, AND EVEN BY THEIE CLAIM 
OF MIEACULOUS POWERS, TO SOME PEIOE AEGU- 
MENTS. 

We may revert first, to the argument pursued in the pre- 
ceding chapter,* and resumed briefly at the commencement 
of this; namely, that a succession of other miracles, besides 
that indispensable one — the resurrection of the founder, were 
beforehand probable, as being in all appearance necessary to 
the triumph of the religion. We now return to that point 
with an accession of force to strengthen and defend it, from 
haying subsequently shown the admitted pretension and 
attempt of the first propagators of Christianity to work 
miracles. We could then say, it does not appear credible 
that the religion should have so triumphed through the 
apostolic age without a succession of true miracles ; but we 
have since ascertained that there were professed miracles, 
which, if not true, must have been false. We can now 



• See ch. x. .«ect. i. pp. 81-08. 
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therefore sty, it it still more incKdible Chet thb rel^dn^ in 
the &oe of all it! bitter, subtle, and powerful enemies, thonld 
hK99 10 tiittrnphed^notwithstamling the hazardous display of 
jSrfM^ miracles* If it were highty probable before ezamimh 
tton of what the first teachers aetually professed or at- 
tempted^ that they must hiHFe had miraculous gifts, it 
becomes doubly so when we h«ve ascertained' that such gifti 
w«re darned and ditplayed by them. 1 1 is = inconeetvable that 
the more sidlful should have hazarded a fklse claim and 
display of this kind, still more that they ^ould have per> 
mitted' their less gifted colleagues to do so. Failure would 
hftve been direct disgrace and ruin to their cause, while the 
abeeace of midi claims would have been only a negative 
oheck or disalnlity. 

Nor is this the only point of our past reasonings v^iioii 
we may hence return to corroborate ; ftit having now^ 
evinced, (as I hope,) though merdyi through the derir 
medium of heathen and Jewish ackofisdoiiB^ that real 
miracles were wrought in the i^ostofio age^ we add not a* 
little (as was before suggested)* to the weight of previous 
proofs for the resurrection of Jesus. That event indeed I 
judge to have been so &r proved, at least as that no candid 
mind can (f^believe it ; but belief has many degrees, and no 
source of confirmation should be neglected. If, then, we 
cannot disbelieve (after this review) that the first foUowen 
of Christ were divinely commissioned and empowered to 
work rmracles m his name, much less can we believe that he, 
in whose name, and for the propagation of whose cause, these 
miracles were divinely authorised and performed, remained 
in the grave after a servile and shameful execution, with the 
stigma of imposture and impiety unremoved. The reality 
of the apostolic miracles, if it has here been separately, 
although but partially shown, not only quadrates with prior 



. * Cb. i^. sect. 3. Supplement, pp. 73-4. 
▼OL. II. K 
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condusions concerning the need of such means, but affords 
a strong corroborative proof that Jesus must have been 
^ raised from the dead, and declared to be the Son of God 
with {>ower.'* Nay more, as was above stated, the unde- 
tected pretension and attempt of the first disciples, even if the 
reality of their miracles were not satisfactorily inferred, 
would itself aff>rd a powerful presumptive proof of their 
master'^ resurrection. To my mind, indeed, (as I have 
already stated,)* it is not crediUe that if they knew or 
believed their Lord to have risen, they would have attempted 
any miracles fraudulently; or unreal miracles fanatiodly, 
widiout incurring ruinous fiulure : but it is doubly incre<£ble 
that if they had known the covdrary^ or even had not known 
with certainty that their Lord was '* risen indeed,^^ they 
fhould, for a mere fable or a questionable fieu^t, have volun- 
tarily courted this augmented peril, this complex, unneces- 
sary, and degrading risk; the risk of being put to shame and 
consigned to suffering, not merely as hostile to the national 
frith, but also as sorcerers and puUic impostors. 



♦ P. 167. above^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ON TH? INDIRECT EVIDENCE FOB THE MIRACLES 
OF CHRIST. 



Section I, 

Introductory remarks; and Jewish admissims of 
the preternatural works of Jesus. 

The results aimed at in the whole foregoing 
course of testimonies and arguments may be thus 
summarily recalled. — The characteristics of Chris- 
tianity show it to be no human fiction. — For its 
rapid propagation in the first century of its era, 
some supernatural means were requisite.— - One 
agnal miracle, the resurrection of its founder, was 
indispensable, and did truly happen. — Subser 
quent miracles were really attempted and wrought 
K 2 
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in his name by his first followers. — Their very 
claim to miraculous powers peculiarly strengthens 
(by its great hazard) the argument which we 
derive from their wide successes in propagating the 
faith; and also powerfully confirms the great fact 
that their master was indeed risen.— By those who 
deem our conclusions sound, the divinity of the 
religion cannot be denied. But there is a class of 
similar testimonies remaining, which will serve, at 
least, to connect and corroborate these previous 
proofs, and to give a further coherence and consis- 
tency to our account of the rise of the religion. 
For we have, as yet, not inquired, whether our 
Saviour, before his crucifixion, had himself wrought 
miracles. It was indeed remarked,* that if Jesus 
claimed a/nd undertook to work miracles, and if the 
similar claims of his apostles were geniAne (as it 
has been since argued that they certainly were), 
much more must this be believed concerning those 
pf their leader. But it is desirable to show, from 
Uie testimony or admission of enemies, that the 
founder of our faith did make such cUdms, and 
was, even by themselves, believed to have (in aoiM 
way) wrought sudi works ; for miracles by the 
founder during life, and hia resunection from dealh, 
are event& whidi conduce to substantiate each other.. 

* Ch. xi. Sect. i. p. 115, note. 
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It would be highly improbable tbat a messengejl' 
from heaven, who was aftei^ards raised from the 
grave, and whose servants and worshippers were 
subsequently empowered to ^ork miracles, should 
not have introduced and attested, by equal or 
even greater miracles, his owh commission ;^ and, 
conversely, if it appear that he did so, the highest 
probability is added to the fact of the resurrection, 
as tbe seal of prior wonderi^ and the renewed attes- 
tation of that mission and authority whkh aii 
infamous death might have sufficed to invalidate* 
But, m<^eover, the proof that Jesus himself 
wrought miracles, will contribute to account more 
fully for the firm hold and rapid spread of his 
religion in the land where his life h^d been passed,^ 
and in the arcumjacent countries.^ If, for exam- 
ple, during the public years of that life, a power of 
miraculous healing was exercised, the witnesses for 
Christ's beneficent miracles, as wrought on thern^ 
mkjes^ might far exceed in number even the wit- 

^ The argument of Augustine to Volusian, cited below, 
(Sect. 2, SuppL (E.) fiaay perhaps, with a slight change, apply 
as well to this case, al to the prior miracles of the prophets. 
— Christ also willed to do the like things, lest it should appear 
unfit, that what he was about to perform by others,* he l»d 
niot himsdf performed. 

* Sec vol. i. pp. 344—6. 
^ See Supplement (A.) to this Section. 

* Original *• qui» per lllo•/4^cera^" Quoted Lar. !▼. 486, Dote d. 
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nesses of his resurrection ; and the genuine marks 
of grateful veneration and love for their benefactor, 
which we cannot but suppose would often strikingly 
characterize the oral testimony of such, must have 
greatly deepened the impression of its veracity/ 
3uch persons could not be regarded by the inquir- 
ing Jew or heathen with the same suspicion as the 
active and gifted leaders of the sect. Their employ- 
ments might continue entirely private and obscure; 
their dwellings might be remote from each other, 
und the occasions which drew forth their personal 
narrative quite incidentaL If Jesus miraculously 
healed ** the lame and the blind," and led that 
unfixed or itinerating life with which Celsus has 
most coarsely reproached him,' who can doubt, 
that, from the very frequency of those evils, and the 
eagerness which would be felt for their removal, 
his cures must have been numerous?^ Thirty 

* This is one of several reasons why miracles of mercy and 
kindness are especially suitable as attestations of a system of 
beneficent truth. 

' In Orig. 1. i. p. 47, Ed. Spenc. 

« We have argued above, (ch. ix. sect. i. pp. 9- 18,) thfa 
many of the first converts or inquirers must have visited Judasa, 
to scrutinize the evidence of our Lord's resurrection, &c.* 
To such persons these incidental and diverse memorials of 
his power and beneficence would be next in value to the 



♦ S«e also vol. i. pp. 3ld-lT. and Appendix ii. there referred tq. 
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years aflter the ^rucifixiod, without supposing any 
providential extensicm of the lives of such persons, 
there might be siiO mcmy surviving of those who 



tonfirmation of that great fact We learn that ^ Quadratus, 
who wrote his apology for Christianity about A.D. 134^ 
afi&rmed that there were persons alive in hb days upon whom 
Christ had wrought miracles; and it is very probable that 
some of those who were cured of theur infirmities, and raised 
from the dead by our Saviour, were preserved by Providence 
to an extreme old age, to be living witnesses of his power 
and goodness." Jortin's Remarks, vol. i. p. 261. 

The passage of Quadratus is in these words : — ^ The works 
of our Saviour were always present or obvious [«» 9rap»ry], for 
they were real: they that were healed — they that ware 
raised from the dead — who were seen not only when they 
were healed or raised, but were also always present [«» ^ra^ov- 
Ti;] not only whilst the Saviour dwelled here, but also after 
he Was departed ;— were so for a long time [xp^v <xavov], inas* 
much that some of them have reached to our times.'** 
Eusebius introduces this quotation by saying, '' the writing 
(of Quadratus) is possessed by very many of the l}rethren* 
and indeed by ourselves, from which conspicuous proofs 
appear both of the author's understanding, and apostolic 
soundness of faith."f If we consider that St. John lived to 
the reign of Trajan, and that Quadratus was probably an 
eider when he wrote his apology, and u called by Jerome, 
(see Lar. iv. 5J, hote,) ** a disciple of the apostles," it will 
appear highly credible that (as Jerome supposes,) he had 
'' ieen many such persons who had been healed or raised." 



* Id Euseb. H. E. 1. iv. c. 3, p. 116, quoted in Lar. if. 5S 
—4. 

t Ibid, in ibid. i. 436, Dote« 
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had been the subjects of this healii^ power, tmd 
whose collateral testimony would be emineiitlj 
valuable to the confirmatkHi of the apostcdic mes- 
sage, and the propagation of the faith. 

For these reasons, as weU as some others, which 
may be afterwards suggested,^ it is worth while to 
adduce and examine certain admissions of enemies 
as to the miracles of Christ In the present section 
I confine mysdf to those otade by the Jews, fiom 
whence, as annexed in the supplement,^ we cdOeet 
the following. (1.) — In the Talmud it is repeatedly 
dedared* that Jesus seduced the people, by pret^- 
natural powers; secretly obtained in Egypt, and 
not existing elsewhere. (2.) — The Jewish traditional 
memoirs ascribe his acquisition of these powers to 
an unlawful procurement of the ineffiiUe name o£ 
God ; and state his use of them in heaHng the dis- 
abled, cleansing the leprous, and raising the dead. 
(3.) — Some ancient controversial books of the Jews 
against Christianity admit quite as fully that Jesuft 
wrought wonders, but argue that he could not be 
thus possessed of the Divine Name, and anxiously 



' That is, as indirectly corroboratii^ the truth of the 
Christian scriptures and inspiration of their writers, which 
points, although no where assumed in this volume, and no 
where necessary to our argument, are, of coarse, in them- 
selves highly important. 

' See Supplement (B.) to thn Section. 
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endeavour to show, upon various grounds, that his 
wonders must have been the eflTects of magic and 
enchantments ; thus decidedly assuming the exis- 
tence of those works respecting the caiises of which 
they debated and differed. (4.)— ^These admissions 
by the Jews of the fact that Jesus wrought wonders, 
with an ascription of them to some preternatural 
but unlawful power, are likewise mentioned by 
the author of the Koran ; by Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian in the second century ; by Chrysostom 
in the fourth ; by Agobard and Alphonsus in the 
nuddle ages ; apd by an intelligent traveller in the 
east, two centuries ago. (6.)— Most of these Jewish 
accounts, and those of the Talmud in particular, 
relate the great influence which these miracles had 
with the people; while some expressly affirm, that 
Jesus was condemned on account of themu 



K S 
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S U P P L E xM E N T. 



6N THE TESTIMONIES OF THOSE WHO HAD BEEN" 
THEMSELVES THE SUBJECTS OF CHBTST's MIRA- 
CLES, AS CONDUCING TO ACCOUNT FOR THE 
RAPID SPREAD OF THE FAITH . 

We are prepared to contend, and now more strongly thar 
ivhen discussing the general obstacles,* that all the meant 
which can be justly adduced are not too many or too great 
to explain that phenomenon ; for it has been since admitted, 
that even the report of miracles, those striking and super- 
human means, might itself be, to prejudiced and careless 
minds, a check or impediment.f 

I may seem indeed^ at first view, to be falling below a para* 
dox, when this admission is adverted to in the same sentence 
which intimates the need of still more miracles, in order to 
explain adequately the reception of the gospel. But perhaps 



* In chapters h — vli. 
t See cb. x. sect. ii. p. 105. 
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• supposed case may remove the seemiDg self-contradiction ; 
diowing that reported or recorded miracles might at first 
produce a distaste and contempt of Christianity, and 
yet, in the very same mind, additional reports of 
miraclesi (less signal, perhaps, but more remarkably attested,) 
might produce respect and serious inquiry, if not be- 
lief.— Marcus Aurelius tells us in his meditations, ^Diog- 
netus cautioned me to disbelieye what things are said 
by miracle-workers and conjurers [yo»iTwv] concerning, incan- 
tations, and expulsion of demons, and such like things."* 
Let us imagine that Aurelius had lived, and been tiius cau- 
tioned, in the reign of Nero or Galba, and been posted as 
a young officer in Syria with his legion ; that he had heard 
of the resurrection of Christ, the founder of the Christian 
sect, and of certain miracles wrought in those countries by 
Peter, John, or James ; it is highly probable that under the 
impression of the early admonitions of Diognetus, he would 
have classed these things with idle tales, beneath the notice 
of a philosophic mind ; and that this very connexion of 
miracles, judged to be fallacious, with the Christian doctrine, 
WoCild have created in him a peculiar prejudice against it. 
But be k &rther supposed, that certain Christians are at that 
time cited and convicted as such before the president of the 
province, and that Aurelius is directed to superintend their 
execution, or their safe conveyance to prison : — that among 
these he observes two aged persons, with whom he is 
prompted to expostulate ; and asks — * Why thus rush * like the , 
forlorn hope ' on death, or a bondage which to you may be 
more severe than death, for the sake of trivial or uncertdn 
iales ? * imagine the elder confessor to reply — * Oh, Roman 
chief! thou knowest not the strong ground of my resolve. 
In my youth I was a wretched leper, an outcast from my 
people; and Jesus the Christ removed by a word that loathsome 



* See Original (De Reb. suis, 1. ], sec* 6,) quoted Lar. iv. 80, note. 
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mdftdj. My companitm was then aitlcted wkk Mlndaess ; 
buty at that same hour, a touch from the great teacher sud- 
denly restored his n^t Wouhlst thou have us deny Rim» 
Oh Roman, to whom we owe the best earthly bendSts, or 
doubt that the Friend of the snftSng, who did so much for 
us, (and for multitudes beside,) cdi^ now delirer us from 
bondage if he pleased, and will, as he promised, raise us up 
from death ?' — Suppbse his associate to confirm aH this with 
grateAil tears, and that both then advance to the stdce or 
the dungeon with calmness or with smiles. We should wrong 
the Stoic if we thought that after an incident Mke this, he 
could regard as kjoniempimtufy ss bdbre, dther the alleged 
resurrection of Christ, or miracles of his followers. It is 
indeed, too possible, that this incident might only make the 
young tribune thoughtfol for a day; but who can say that it 
would lead no bystander, no centurion, no legtonary, to seek 
and beheve the words of life etemd ? 
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SUPPLEMENT 
B. 



ON THE JEWISH ADMISSIONS THAT THE WORKS OF 
JESUS WERE PRETERNATURAL. 

Of these I find the follo^ng: 

U In extant Jewith books, — The tract Sanbeddn of the 
Talmud, (foL 107 — 2, &c.) states ''Jesus WEOught ma^c 
(qv«3]y seduced, and caused Israel to err/'* 

Jfa the tract Schabbath, (foL 104—1),) we read—" Did not 
the son of Stada bring enchantments out of Egypt in an . 
indsion which was in bis flesh? For he could not have 
brought them out written in a book, because the magiciani 
•xiumned til who departed, lest they should carry out 
enchantments to teach them to other nation8.''f 



• lo Lar. iii. 653—4, note e. and in Wagens. Cauf« T.J. p l&i 
The last word is tlie tame that is used concerning a false prophet's 
•uppoaed power wHh the people, in Deut. xiii. 9, which our Terrioa 
renders <* thrust thee out of the way/' &c. 

t Wagens. Conf. T. I. p. 17, and Lar. iii. 664, note d. Steda^ 
or Satda, was a name of reproacb given by the Talmudists to tba 
mother of Christ. (See Sanhed. fol. 67, in Lar. iii. 666, aote d, 
and 667, and Wagens. ubi sup. p. 15.) 
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lo the tract Sanhedrin, (fol. 43, a,) it is written that the 
execution of Jesus was proclaimed to be ** because he dealt 
in sorceries [ifttf^u;], seduced and instigated Israel/'* (or 
caused Israel to err.) 

In the Toldoth of Wagenseil we read^^ Jesus went to 
Bethlehem judab, his birth-place, and declared * I am the 
Son of God/ &c And they said * Give us some sign and 
wonder, to show that thou art God.' And he said, * Bring me 
hither a dead man, and I will restore him to life ;' and they 
hastened and dug in a grave, and found there dry bones 
only; and he said ' Bring them into the midst' And he took 
them and joined the several bones, and covered them with 
skin, with flesh, and with nerves, so that it rose and stood 
upon its feet and lived/ 'f 

^ The people being filled with wonder at the sight of this 
prodigy, * What,' said he, * ye wonder at this— cause a 
leper to be brought, and I will heal him.' When a leper 
was brought he healed him on the spot, pronouncing at the 
tame time the ineffable name."} The inhabitants of Beth- 
lehem, struck with these wonders, ^ prostrated themselves 
before him, and adored him, saying, truly thou art the Son 
^ of God.'*$ Afterwards it is related that he wrought like 
prodigies in Jerusalem before Queen Helena, ** cleansed a 
leper instantly by putting his hand on him, and pronouncing 
the ineffable name;""' and '* raised a dead body to Mfe in the 



* Lar. iii. 556, note c. and Wagens. Conf. T. I. p. 19. Partof 
ibe passage is quoted above, vol. i. p. 81. 

t Told. Wagens. pp.7 — 8. 

% The ineffable name is described in this book as engraved on a 
stone in the Holy of Holies: and magically guarded; but Jesus, 
bavittg by mi^c, and &e ail of demons, entered, and copied the 
ineffiible nante, securing it in an incision of bis flesh, was enabled 
by this to work miracles. See the abridged Toldoth Jescbu, in B. pr. 
p. 122, and Told. Wagens. p. d. § Ibid, p.8. 
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same manner.'^ — ^ Hdw dare ye to affirm,'^ said the queen to 
the wise men, ** that this man is a magieian ? Have I BOt 
seen him with my own eyes work miracles like the Son of 
God?'^* Afler this the elders are represented as engagbg 
JudaSy to possess himself also of the ineffable name^ by 
which he rivals the miracles of Jesus. It should be remem- 
bered also, that they are referred to in a passage already 
quoted from the end of the same book,f as matters of 
notdriety ; where tlie Kazareans propose this test of aposde- 
ship— ** perform the prodigies which Jesus performed when 
he was living.'^ — ^Afler the death of Jesus, the wise men 
renew their assurance to the queen that " he was verily an 
enchanter/' J 

The other Toldoth, (published by Huldrie,) relates, that 
^ Jesus changed the name of one of his disciples, Juchanaii> 
to Juhannus, on account of the miracles [o^oar?] whicb 
Jesus did in his presence by the secret name :'^$— '* that all 
the inhabitants of Ai believed on him, for the prodigies 
[o^nsicrf] were numerous which he wrought in their fure- 
sence by Shemhamphorasch :"|| — that <Uhe priests said — 
Grant us only this, to work wonders before our face. 
Jesus therefore wrought wonders [O'tn] before them by the 
unutterable name :"T — that ** the design having been formed> 



• Told. Wagens. p. 11. f Cb. xi. p.- 118, above. 

I Told. Wagens. p. 19, and see B. Pr. pp. 124 and 128.— It Is 
observable, tbat the term of reproach here Osed [iiu^Sn] is the same 
as in the passages above cited from the Talmud : whereas, in 
tbe subsequent extracts from the Toldoth of Huldric, various 
words are applied to the works of Jesus, which Moses applies to 
diviM miracles.— (See Numbers xxi. 8, 9 — ^xxvi. 10. Exod. vil. 9. 
Deut. vi. 22.) But whatever kind of words be used, they all aliks 
describe the fact and performance of mighty works, while their 
inconsistency betrays the falsehood of their authors. 

§ P. 36. il P. 43. f P. 68. 
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o^ apprehending Jeios at Jerosalem, hii host waa> gaiiiad 
0w&r, who gave him medicated wine, by means of which he 
fiorgot the hiefiQible nam^ otherwise he could not have been 
seiied."# 

In the Jewish memoir published by Raymond Martini, 
a similar story of the mysterious name (Schemhamphorasch) 
is given, and certain youths are introduced, saying to 
Jesus,—*' < If thou art the Messiah, show us a sign.* *^What 
sign,* he answered, 'do ye ask of me?' They said to him; 
^ Make a lame person to stand as we do.* He replied, 
'Bong him unto me.* They brought therefore iimne^ 
diately a lame man, who had never stood upon his feet. 
He said over him Schemhamphorasch; and in that same 
hour the lame man rose and ^ood upon hb feet. There* 
fore, they all bowed before him and said, ' This i^ doubts 
kss, die Messiah/ They brought therefore to him a leprous 
person, and he spd^e the name, and placed his hand on 
him, and instantly he was healed.'* — ^Afterwards the wne 
men say to the queen, ** In the hand of this man is sortilege, 
(or magic,) and he makes the world to err.** But the account 
of miracles is continued. ^ Also, that impious one made a 
dead man to revive by Schemhamphorasch, In that hour 
the queen, was profoundly astonished and said, * Truly, thia 
s a great sign.* '*f 

Other fictitious miracles are attributed to Christ in this 
book, such as causing a millstone to swim, &c. which ^ are 
represented as at last controlled. 

In a Jewish book against Christianity, entitled, *^ Nizza^, 
chon,'* (victory,) and which Wagenseil ascribes to the 
twelfth century, the following comment is made on £xod. 



* P. ^6. See this last extract in Basn. H. des J. 1. iv. c. 28, 
t. iii. p. 436^ 

t Pugiofid. Pars. ii. cap. 8, sect. 6, pp. 290 — 1, andinB.pr. 
pp. 137—40. 
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▼iii. 7. ^ And the iniigieniif iad fo wHk ^mr 

at8.*«-*-« Htnoe Rabbi Abndim,tlie iroitljte, ceUeoU tiutt 
by no meant posMMed the SdaesAsmpboaMk ; for 
behold^ not eren in the age of Moses, ^HiidL was most boly,. 
were die secrets of diat mystic name made known, how 
BMidi less in a laler age is it likely dial they diould have 
been ascertained. Truly, the things which Jesus did, be did 
by enchantment (Heb. by the hand of enchantment); for it 
is written in tbe gospel that he spent two years in Bgypt, 
aad diere he learnt the art of oichanting. Whence we say, 
(in Kiddnschin, f. 49.) 'Ten measives of endiantinents 
have descended into the worid; Egypt has taken to itsdf 
nme ^lliem : one was left for the rest of die eardi.' *** Hie 
same book thus comments on Exod. xxxrr. 29 — 95, Mspect- 
ing the shining of the face of Moses. ^ How much more* 
therefore, must Ais be beMeved concerning the divinity 
itself, and that it was fit the face of Jesus should diffuse its 
brightness from pole to pole. Yet he was not indued with 
any splendour, hut was entirely like to other morti^. 
Wherefore it is plain that we are not to beliere in him, and 
that all his worln were enchantments, [vn v\'wo inryn ^3 ^Jf 
Another part of tiiis Jew*8 reasonings is as follows : — ** As 
dierefore we see no miracles of his in childhood, but he 
spent that period in the manner of all other children, we 
hare no trust in those which he wrought when aduh, but 
account then to have beeii done 2/y tHe hand of enchardmeni, 
and' to have been such as enchanters, diviners, and wizards 
have wron^t."J And again, — ^"Wherefore did he defer 
those marvds [niN^3]$ to adult i^, and till he had attained 



* T«l. ign. Niz. Vet. p. 54, qaoted B. pr. p. 141 . 

i Ibid. p. 41 , partly in ifoid. p. 142. 
X In Ibid. pp. 91-— 2, quoted in ibid. p. 142. 
§ The same word which is in tlie origintil text of Exod. xxxir. 
10, and which is used by Joshua, (lii. 5.) just before the miracalouf 
passage through Jordan. 
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the use of reason ? He should have wrought them two or 
tiiree years after his birth ; so would the whole world hare 
believed in him, and he would have avoided the sentence of 
judgment. Therefore, it is to be believed that he was a 
wizard, and that all his marvels were wrought by the hand 
of enchantment. For which cause he was capitaUy con- 
demned, as equity and law demanded.''* 



Perhi^s, many readers will be chiefly struck with the 
puerility of these reasonings ; (which, however^ to those in 
any degree acquainted with the Talmuds and the Rabbis can 
produce no surprise ;) but I think some inferences may be 
drawn from them, which the Abb^ Bullet, by whom the 
greatest part of the above passages are quoted, has not sug- 
gested. — 1.. We have here a Jewish writer of the twelfth cen«« 
tury referring to another of prior date, (possibly muck more 
ancient,) ^Abraham the Proselyte,*' who had contended 
that Jesus did not work his miracles by the Schemhampho- 
rasch. This proves that the tradition of the ** ineffable name" 
as the source of his miraculous power was current before the 
publication both of the Toldoth Je8chu,f and of the memoir 
preserved by Martini ; and was probably of very ancient date. 
Nor can any thing, except the greatneu and notoriety of the 
wonderful works of Jesus, be conceived to have induced the 
ancient Jews to invent tuch a solution, which is in fact 
ascribing those works to a power properly divine^ though, by 
a monstrous fiction, it is represented as surreptitiously ob- 
tained. — 2. We see here that Jewish writers disputed or dif- 
fered among themselves by what means the miracles of Jesus 
wiere wrought. Those who were ashamed of the attribution 

* Tel. Ign. Niz.Vet. p. 239. 

t See Supplement (A.) to Introduction. 

J Many of the Jews have affirmed that their own great prophet 

and law-giver, wrought his miracles by virtue of this Divine Name 

inscribed upon his rod : that thus the Red Sea was divided, <fec. Se^ 

Vandale de Idolol. pp. 49^—3. 
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of them to the yirtue of the Divine Name, had recourse to 
magic ; and the writer of this book, with reason, thinks the 
whole mass of** Egyptian enchantments/' ** the nine-tenths of 
all the magic on the earth/* and the combined powers of 
** enchanters, diviners, and wizards/^ not too much to 
account for his ** wonders/* Nay, he says that Jesus was, 
** for this cause, on account of his wonderful works, con- 
demned to death/* But had there not been a constant and 
uncontrollable tradition among the Jews of the wonderful 
works of Jesus, how absurd these dbputes and declarations. 
For in that case, what could have been more simple and ob* 
vious than at once and invariably to affirm, — his disciples m- 
vented and forged the accounts of miracles which are contuned 
in the Gospels. 

Dr. Gregory Sharpe has remarked,—** neither Jew nor 
Gentile ever thought of denting the miracles. The dispute of 
old between them and Christians was no^ concerning the facts, 
but the cause,* This, with respect to the heathen, may not 
be correct universally; but, as it regards the Jews, it might 
have been added, — such also was the dispute or <tifference 
between themselves ;—yrhich is still more material; inasmuch 
as it assumes still more unequivocally the existence of those 
facts or appearances, for which causes are assigned or sought« 
If it be conceivable that a Jew or Gentile, pressed by a Chris- 
tian, might sometimes j^refer contesting the cause rather than 
the facts, just because he saw his adversary so rooted in the 
latter, — it is certainly not conceivable that two Rabbis should 
differ, whether the wonderful works of Jesus were wrought 
by the name of Jehovah, or by enchantments, unless it had 
been first notorious and undeniable that wonderful works 
were wrought. Why perplex themselves, and betray their 
embarrassment, by inventing and contradicting modes of 
explanation for that which could have simply been denied ? 

* Christianity Defended) p. 33. 
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In amot^mout pretexts cfthe Jews, as stated in the Koren^ 
— We do not adduce Mdfaomet (in tbe subjoined pa^ 
•ages) to vouch for the reaUiy of Christ's miracles; for he not 
only oocnes too late, but is a suspected party ; since ^ it was 
fab usage through the whole scene of his imposture to flatter 
tke Christians.''* It is, however, well wordi obsa*vatioB, 
that unless the person^ daims of Christ to work miracles had 
been quite established, by strong concurring evidence, throi%h 
the East, there Would have been an obvious temptation for 
Id^omet, who has frequently, in the Koran, diarged the 
Christians with corrupting and altering the gospels, to de- 
nounce the accounts of the miracles, or a part of titem, as 
among those corruptions. He might still have extoDed Jesus 
as a great and holy prophet, but, by denying his miracles, 
or insinuating that they were exaggerated, have sbught to 
bring him nearer to his own level. But, inasmuch as both 
Jews and pagans, in some sense admitted the fact of the mira- 
cles, Mahomet could not deny their disrinity without de- 
grading Jesus from a prophet to a sorcerer, which would no 
way have suited his policy towards the Christian world. 

Our direct object, however, is only to show—from this a» 
&Gak other sources— the pretexts ef the Jews; which are 
stated in tbe two following places. In the chapter (V.) eBti*- 
tled ** of the tat^e," the Almighty is introduced thus address- 
ing Jesus^T-^ Son of Mary, remember thou my grace to thee 
— J strengthened thee mth the Holy Ghost-^-thou didst cure 
the bom blind iuid the l^rous, and didst revive the dead-^ 
I delivered thee from the Jews,;when thou didst preach to 
them my commandments, and wrougfatest nurades which the 
wicked affirmedto be magic and enchantments,^\ In the chapter 
(LXI.)— « of battle array"— it U said, « When he" (Jesus) 
'^ came with miracles^ reasons most intelligible, and aiguments 



* Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, 
t Id Jones on Caoon, toI. i. pt. 2, Appendix, p. 573. 
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in6iUfide» they smd that he um a magiaMu Who h more 
impious, tbao he that bkispheipeth agaiiitt God?"* 

In anoni/mom pretesfU of Jewi^ at iitded or referred to hp 
ChrMan writers, — Justin Martyr^ after enumenitiDg Cbrist't 
i^aiiousr miracles, (as ^filments of prophecy,} thus resnodt 
the Jew Trypho of the maim^ in which his unbelieving 
countrymen had from the first eluded them. — ^'^Butthi^ 
even beholding these things dome, paid that it wai a 
magic vision, (or phantasy,) [f«vTf^M»v ^yuow\ and dared to 
call him a magician l/^w] and deluder of the peopl# 

Chrysoslom,:iQ an ^Lpoiition of the 8th Psalm, sayn r^* 
specting the Jews, — ^" And if thou shaU ask them— ;^ kM 
came did ye crucify the Christ, they say— as being a deceif«f 
and a wizard [7otf<ra.]" Quoted tin B. pn p> 144. 

Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, in the ninth century, ahready 
twice quoted,j: states, that the Jews read ^ in the booka of 
thdr ancestors^" of Jesus as a ^ detestable magtcian.*'^| 



* In ibid, pp. 578 — 9. The Latin Tersion of Maracci is pro- 
bably ipore literal. "Et sanabas caDcum a nativitate et leprosum ex 
concessiooe mea, et cuoi ednceres (e sepulchris) mortuos ex conces- 
sione mea, et cum coliibui Alios Israel a te ne oceidercDt, cum 
Tenlsses] ad eos cum demonstratiom'btu miractdorum, Et dixe- 
rant, qui increddli erant ex eiSt—Si €st hd^e niaf magia meni^ 
featat** (Sum t. p. 286.) ** Postquam autem ble venit ad eosowB 
erideatibus argumentis, (Sa2e'< fertion here is ''erident inira« 
cles,'') dixerunt, hoc est prasttgium manifestum. Quis autem 
est iniquior quam qui confingit de Deo meudacium ?" (Sura Ixi. 
p. T19. 

t Just. M. Dial. Ed. Thirlb. p. 288. 
^ {See Cb«.ix. sect. 2, p. 57. 

^ Opp. Paris, 1666, p. 76, quoted in B. pr. p. 146. 
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Peter Alphonsus, a converted Spanish Jew,* composed a 
dialogue in Latin, between a Jew (whom he names Moses) 
and a Christian (Peter). Moses thus speaks — ** The Jews 
put Jesus to death because he was a magician, and bj 
magical art led the children of Israel into error/' And 
further on — ** Truly, our doctors say that he learned it in 

Egypt."t 

In the travels of Mr. Sandys in the Holy Land, (folio, 1610) 
he thus relates a traditionary tale told him by Jews in Pales- 
tine i^^** They confess our Saviour to have been the most 
learned of their nation, and have this hhle dispersed among 
them concerning him, how that yet a boy attending upon a 
great Cacam" (this means D3n, sage, or teacher,) ** at such 
tune as the heavens accustomed to open, and whatever he'* 
(L e. the great teacher) ** prayed for was granted, — ^the sage 
oppressed with sleep, charged the boy when the time was 
come to awaken him. But he, provoked with a firantic 
desire of peculiar glory (such is their devilish invention) 
made for himself this ambitious request, that like a god he 
might be adored amongst men. Which the sage overhear- 
ing, added thereunto, (since what was craved could not be 
revoked, that it might not be till after his death — whereupon 
he lived contemptibly; but dead, was, is, and shall be 
honoured unto all posterity. They say, withal, that he got 
into the Holy of Holies, and taking from tbenpe the power- 
ful names of God, did sew them in his thigh. By virtue 
whereof he went invisible, rid on the sunbeams, raised the 
dead to life, and effected like wonders. That, being often 
amongst them, they could never lay hands on him ; until he 



* Moreri states, that he had Alphonsus, King of Anragon, for his 
godfather, in A. J). |1 06. 

t Quoted in B. pr. pp. 148—^, fropi torn. ixi. Grande l^ibl. des 
Peres de I^oo. 
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▼oluntarily tendered himself to thdr fury; not willing to 
defer his Aiture glory any longer."* 

In appeals to the Jews b^ earfy ChrisHan writers, — ^TertuUiany 
in his treatise addressed to ^e Jews, tells them that it had 
been prophesied the Messiah should perform yarious and 
signri miracles ; as cures of the lame and blind, the deaf and 
the dumb, and others ** which/* (he adds,) ** not eyen you 
deny that Christ has wrought** [qu» operatum Christum nee 
▼08 diffitemini].f 



* Book iii. p. 147. It is obTious that the recency of tbe period 
at which this story was told by Jews of Palestine to our countrymaa 
aaa be no piesamptlon against tbe antiquity of tbe tradkioo, 
t AdT. Judnof, c, 9, it) B. pr. p. 143. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ON THE Iin>IBECT ETIDENCE FOfir THE MXEAOLB* 
OF CHRIST. 



Section II. 

Heathen (admissions concerning Chrisfs wonderful 
works. 

It was remarked, in an early part of this work,* 
that few heathens, if any, whose writings would be 
published or preserved, were likely to have had a 
personal knowledge of our Saviour. Their ac- 
quaintance with his reputed miracles, as well as 
with his character, must have been derived either 
from the official communication of Pilate, or from 



* Ch. iiL sec. 2. toI. i. p. ISO. 
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the accounts of the military stationed in Judaea, 
or from those of the Jews themselves. When we 
consider, therefore, the secondary character of their 
information, together with the reluctance naturally 
felt to introduce the topic, (of which more will be 
said in the sequel,) we shall not expect that refe- 
rences to Christ's miracles, by persons who continued 
heathens, would be frequent or distinct. We acquire, 
however, from the passages quoted and illustrated 
in the annexed supplement,** some general view of 
those heathen admissions, differing in degree and 
in spirit, which were made concerning the wonder- 
ful works of Christ. Thence, it appears, that the 
notions of heathens on this subject, were, to say the 
least, twofold ; or that they admit of one marked 
division : namely, into those of a class who viewed 
our Saviour's works as theif^rgic^^ — ^i. e. wrought by 
a divine magic, or honourable commerce with the 
gods or good demons, — and those of another much 
more zealous, who denounced them as goetic^ — i. e. 
wrought by an unlawful commerce with evil 
demons ; — and therefore criminal, or at least utterly 
unworthy of jrespect. 

In the former class, we must place the Emperor 

^ Supplement (A. B. C. D. £.) to this section. 
• What the heathen meant by theurgy has been already 
explained in ch. xi. sec. ii. pp. 149 — 151, above. 
VOL. II. L 
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Alexander Severus, and probably several other 
emperors; perhaps, also, the procurator Pilate. 
The Platonist AmeHus likewise belongs to it; 
though indeed, from the peculiar manner of his 
reference to the person and works of Christ, he 
may be supposed to have entertained much higher 
views of his divine character than the rest. With 
these must be united the unnamed pagans referred to 
by Augustine. — But this whole class were unlikely 
to appear in controversy. They could not, as hea- 
thens, become public and professed apologists, even 
partially, of the religion or its author, without being 
either stigmatized as secretly receiving it, or 
charged with inconsistency for not doing so ; they 
were, besides, as their opinion and practice show, 
whether from comparative honesty, or vicious indif- 
ference, moderate ; or what Dr. Lardner quaintly 
designates " low-church Gentiles i'^ their opinions 
were counter to the strong current of heathen inte- 
rest and bigotry, and finding it against them, they 
were not very likely to do more than defend them- 
selves if attacked. 

In the second and opposite class, are naturally 



* Works, iv. 21. He thinks that those may have been of 
this temper who were brought before Pliny, but who. denied 
that they were or had been Christiaus, and were accordingly 
discharged. 
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found all the controversialists ; men who from the 
strong prejudices of heathen learning, or super- 
stition, or vice, combined often with bitterness of 
temper, were disposed to blacken to the utmost the 
sect and its founder. Nor was it difficult for them, 
by the surmises of a worldly scepticism, or the no-- 
tions of a mystic and fanatic philosophy, to in- 
terpret the most wonderful works as the product of 
unlawful arts, human or preterhuman. 

Here therefore we meet the leading adversaries of 
the first ages, Celsus and Porphyry,® Hierocles and 
Julian. The notions of Celsus, which are first 
examined, may be considered (from the form 
in which he presented them,) as a compound of 
Jewish and heathen evasion. He states the powers 
of Jesus to have been such, that their professor, on 
account of them, announced himself as a God, and 
that in Judsea : whicli assumption of divinity is the 
grand object of this philosopher's assault ; who, 
" frequently''^ conceding that certain wonders were 



• In the citations of Porphyry I have found nothing ex- 
plidt on this subject; but from what he has said of the apos- 
tles' magic, we certainly may infer that he took the same 
view of the works of Jesus. (Se^ p. 126, above.) The 
Abb^ Bullet, however, writes, " He attributes to ma^c all 
tb^ wonders that Jesus performed,^' and refers to Cyril 
cont. JuHan. 1. vi. This passs^e I have not been able to 
find as yet in the work of Cyril. 
L 2 
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iivrought by the founder of our faith, labours to 
degrade them to the level of magical feats, and thus 
to refute the inference that he who performed them 
was the '^ Son of Grod." Hierocles adopts the same 
line of argument, censuring the Christians for giving 
divine honours to Jesus on account of ^^ certain 
prodigies,'' the occurrence of which he does not at 
all deny, but which, he contends, do not, if real, 
entitle their exhibitor to adoration, and may have 
been produced, as he intimates, by the illusions of 
magic or sorcery. 

We' find, also, the Emperor Julian using his 
controversial pen in the same indirect and insidious 
manner; depredating the miracles of Christ, as 
not having been magnificent and unequivocal like 
those of the great Jewish lawgiver ; as having failed 
to convince his own kindred ; and as rather of a 
lowly, private, and simple charact^, than mighty 
and overpowering. 

We learn, farther, that this same method of 
desecration and depreciation, generally pervades 
the anonymous objections of the controversial 
heathen, as they are recorded by Justin and Amo- 
bius, and also as referred to by Volusian and others 
in a later age. 

This latter class (and especially the well-known 
wnters at the head of it,) are open enemies, from 
whom any the least concession as to Christ's mira- 
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des was manifestly extorted only by the strength 
and pressure of testimony. 

On the other hand, the admissions of the first 
class, (which cannot be strictly termed hostile) 
whether conveyed in words, or by conduct, or by 
silence — to which last we shall further advert in 
the sequel — ^have a different kind of value. Such 
neutral or half-friendly admissions, whether verbal 
or tacit, as did not lead to a change of religion, and 
thus left the parties clear from all suspicion of a 
new bias, have a force sui generis which appears to 
me peculiarly great.^ But to consider what may be 
inferred from the different kinds of concession, cited 
in the present and foregoing section, will be a prin« 
cipal object of that which is to follow. The admis- 
sions of the Jews^ however, will be then most rested 
on, as being a grand source of the notoriety at- 
taching to the wonders wrought by Christ, wonders 
of which their own country had been exclusively the 
scene. 



' This has been already urged in the case of Josephus. 
See vol. i. pp. l lO— 1 1. His case is there termed singtdary 
and, in several of its circumstances, certainly is so ; but those 
which we have now noticed, and others which remain to be 
mentioned, will appear in some respects closely allied to it. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



A. 



ON THE DIFFERING VIEWS OF HEATHENS CON- 
CERNING THE CHARACTER OF CHRISt's MIRA- 
CLES. 

It is certain that heathens differed among themselves, (and 
this more essentially than Jews,) concerning the character of 
those preternatural powers or means, by which the miracles 
of Christ had been wrooght; and this difference deserves 
examination. Those, who like Alexander Severus and 
others,* were candid enough to respect his unblemished 
virtue and eminent wisdom, in all likelihood ascribed his 
works to the more honourable or theurgical magic,t while 
they chose rather to ascribe to his followers than himself that 
spirit of uncompromising hostility to other religions, which 
was the great object of their aversion, and one great check 
to their reception of the gospel. There is a remarkable. 



* Cb. iii. sect. i. vol. i. p. 1 12 — 18, and oh. xi. sect iii. p. 182, note, 
t See ch. xi. sect. ii. p. ISl, note u. 
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and indeed decisive intimation of this, in the notions of 
some heathens, as cited by Augustine. — He writes, " I have 
first to discuss what some" (pagans) " inquire, — why we bring 
forward no writings of Christ himself? — For they will that 
he should be believed to have written I know not what, 
which they esteem ; and to have had no dislike to their gods^ 
but rather to have adored them with a ma^ ritual^ and that 
his disciples not only spoke falsehood concerning him, (saying 
that he was the god by whom all things were made, when he 
was nothing else than a man,) but also that he did not teach 
concerning their gods that which they" (the disciples) " had 
professedly learnt from him."* 

In the same treatise he mentions that they spoke of cer- 
tain imaginary or fictitious writings of Christ, ** in which 
were contained those arts whereby they suppose him to have 
wrought the miracles."f The report of such writings may 
have been, at first, pretended, by false apostatizing Chris- 
tians, who wished to excuse a relapse into paganism ; and well 
received by such pagans as from conscience or interest, or 
affection, wbhed to keep terms with Christians ;— it was well 
adapted, if the whole genius of the religion, and all its au- 
thentic writings, had not resisted and belied the glaring fic- 
tion, to amalgamate Christianity with all that was evil, and 
reduce it to be the degraded associate of unnumbered base su- 
perstitions. It is one amidst many proofs of its heavenly origin, 
that it has come down to us uncontaminated, amidst such 
insidious attempts to make it coalesce with *' art and man's 
device." But our chief object, at present, is to observe, 
that this class of heathens, who imagined or were wUling to 
imagine that Christ had <' adored their own gods with a magic 
ritual/* and that <* by these arts he wrought his miracles," 

* August, de Consens. Evan, quoted in Jones on the Cauon. i. 
233—4. 

f Ibid, in ibid. p. 231, parUy quoted above, p. 128. 
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evidently thus ascribed to him the honourable kind of magic, 
or theurgy; and showed a degree of respect to him, and to 
what they had extravagantly feigned or fancied his religion ; 
while they hated and scorned the pure and anti-idolatrous 
faith which he had really founded, and to which his real 
followers rigorously adhered. These considerations may 
render more probable the proposal of Tiberius to the senate, 
made before the repulsive or dissocial character of Christi- 
anity was understood ; and may even explain the much later 
procedure of Severus. 

There was always a sort of heathens who would not have 
refused to Christ an apotheosis and a temple, although they 
reckoned him, like Apollonius, only '' a man favoured of 
the gods." Their grand quarrel with the Christians, it is 
true, was, as we have seen, not because they ascribed 
miracles, but Deity, to Christ. But then it was the exclusive 
character of this Deity, its subsistence in the one Godhead, 
which implied the nothingness of all their own divinities,, 
that moved their indignation, and was reviled by them as 
the presumption of his followers. — Grodus, after noticing the 
attempt of Tiberius to mix Christianity with Paganism, adds, 
" of which utterly heterogeneous things, Adrian, Severus,. 
Heliogabalus, afterwards tried to effect a mixture, but in 
vain."* This feeling is illustrated by a question of Emilian, 
the prefect of Egypt, to Dionysius and his brother confes- 
sors: *' Who forbids you to worship this god also, if he be 
a god, together with them who are by nature god8?'*f 
intimating that Christianity might have had toleration if it 
would have entered into alliance with heathenism.:^ 

• Ad Matt. zxiT. 11, q. in Lar. iii. 60.5, note h, 
t Eus. H. £. 1. vii. c. 11, q. in Lar. iv. 19^. The context is 

quoted above, vol. i. p. 200. 

I See on this subject Div. Legat. bk. IT. sect. 6, vol. 1. p. 300, 

Ed. 1742. 
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There is extant one instance, quite anomalous, of an appa- 
rently full recognition of the personal dignity of Christ, and the 
divine character of his works, by a philosopher who yet was 
looted for devout heathenism. It is that of the PlatonistAmelius. 
He is described by Porphyry as an '^ exceedingly laborious'* 
student, a 'Mover of sacrifice {jfi^Qvmg] and statedly observant 
of rites and festivals ;"* yet he is quoted by Eusebius (who 
says that he writes ** his expressions exactly") as describing 
the ** word,** or " logos,*' a term used by that school to ex- 
press a manifestation of Deity,— and then adding, — *' whom, 
by Jupiter, the barbarian declares or judges [aim] to have sub- 
sbted in primeval order and dignity with God, by whom abso. 
lutely all things were made, in whom every thing living had 
life and being, and to descend among bodies [t<; awfMTce. TrivTity] 
and having put on flesh to appear a mtai, with the theufingforth, 
even then, of the grandeur of his nature [«»» n rtpnivivTu ^uxwuy 
Ttig (Dvffswg TO fxtyoKtiov], and truly that when dissolved [or de- 
parting, ftvaXv^evra] he was again deified, and was God, such 
as he had been been before he descended to body and flesh, 
and man/'f On this passage Dr.Lardner observes, '* I sup-' 
pose that all will agree with Eusebius, and other ancient 
Christian writers, that, by the * barbarian,' Amelius means 
the evangelist John, — ^whom he so terms as being a Hebrew." 
And he thinks, that by ** the display of the grandeur or 
majest)' of his nature," the philosopher must intend " the 
great works performed by our Lord.**:^ It is difBcult. 
indeed, to interpret the clause otherwise than as referring to 
tb^se. It would seem, likewise, that this Platonist not 
merely admitted the fact of our Lord s miraculoua works« 



* In vit. PlotiD. See Lar. iv. 200, notes, 
t Euseb. Pnep. Evan. p. ^0, q. Lar. i?. 200. The same pas- 
sage of Amelius is quoted also by Cyril and Tbeodoret. 
$Lar.iv.201. 

L 3 
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but owned in him and them a character strictly divine. For 
had he subjoined any remark disapproving John's testimony 
as to the incarnation and ascension of the Logos, it is very 
improbable this should not have been adverted to by either 
of the three Christian writers who have quoted him : espe- 
cially as it would have afforded a still clearer proof of what 
Eusebius (needlessly) argues, that it was John to whom he 
referred. This then seems to afibrd an instance that it was 
possible to admit the miracles of Christianity, and even a divine 
dignity in its author ; and yet, from a strong prepossession 
in favour of philosophic dogmas and heathen rites, not to 
admit the exclusive claims of his religion. If we would class 
this Platonist with other heathens, it must of course be with 
the Emperor Alexander Severus, and those unknown persons 
whom Eusebius relates to have had pictures of Christ, and 
his chief apostles, as Saviours, (i. e. as temporal deliverers 
or Saviours, by certain superhuman powers,) but the fact is 
that, though he is on their side, he stands apart and beyond 
them. His case seems to have more resemblance than other 
known instances among the gentiles, to that state of mind 
which we have attributed to Josepkus, and to which we shall 
again advert. 

Probably, had we more access to the history of individual 
and tacit opinions in those ages, many would be found who 
were thus ** not far from the kingdom of God," who 
owned the majesty of Christ, but were guided ^y precon* 
ceived opinions ; of whom it may be said, in reference to 
his works, as well as words, that ** they marvelled, and left 
him, and went their way.'** May not these facts sug- 



♦ Alexander Severus commanded that our Lord's precept, "As 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye also so to them," should 
be engraved on his palace and public buildings. (See Lanoprid. q. 
in Lar. iv. 178.) 
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gest to us also the probable explanation of some dubious in- 
stances, as that of ChalcidiuSy and the Emperor Philip, — where 
the disputed point has been, — were they Christians or hea- 
thens ? We know that there were philosophizing Christians : 
why not also Christianizing philosophers — men who admitted 
the miraculous facts, and some of the mysterious truths, but 
tried to mingle and c;pslave them in the train of their 
own speculative and practical errors. If, with a desire of 
being Christians indeed, v/e are conscious of not having yet 
fully learnt the lessons of our Lord and his apostle, — '* How 
shall two walk together except they be agreed ?" — ^** What 
concord hath Christ with Belial ?'* — we shall not wonder 
(though we shall lament) that some heathen emperors and 
philosophers, nay that many of every rank, in every age, 
have tried and are trying, « to cement what cannot coalesce.'* 

[to? aavyetnTcc ovyayay.y^ 

It may be right also here to notice the same historian's 
account of the conduct of Pilate concerning our Saviour's 
miracles. His reference to Tertullian on that subject has 
been noticed above,f but his oiim account which precedes 
that reference, and was probably derived in part from other 
sources, is as follows : — " The wonderful resurrection of our 
Saviour, and his assumption into the heavens, having become 
publicly known to most, an old custom having prevailed 
Among the heathen governors to signify the novel occurs 
rences in their province to him who possessed the sovereign 
power, so that none of these events should escape him,— the 
things concerning the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 
from the dead, already reported to all throughout the whole 
of Palestine, were communicated by Pilate to the Emperor 
Tiberius, as having heard also of his other miracles [ wf rn; ti 
•xxa; avrti wQofxtvoc ri^tms]; and that after deaths being 



' Euseb. quoted below, p. 276. f Ch. ii. vol. i. p. 80. 
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raked from the dead, he was now believed by the many to 
be a god."* Pilate was certainly not a man at all likely to 
avow his belief in Christ as a God, until he found the letters 
patent of apotheosis regularly granted by the emperor and 
the senate. He was quite of the character to accede to the 
rule satirized by Tertullian : ^ Unless a god pleases roan, he 
shall not be a god.** And yet he might be, as the same 
writer affirms him to have been, " in conscience a Christian ;'* 
and might not have hesitated to record our Saviour's mira- 
cles; since this, according to heathen notions, would not 
include an obligation to accede to or profess his religion, 
while yet it might procure honour iirom the state for one 
whom he secretly dreaded or revered. 

This account of Eusebius agrees also with that of Justin 
Martyr, who, in his first Apology, having mentioned our 
Lord's healing diseases and raising the dead, adds, ^ And 
that he did these things, you may learn from the Acts made 
under Pontius Pilate."f 

These, then, form one class, admitting indeed great 
varieties of character and opinion. Though we should err in 
assigning to it certain individuals, (as Amelius or Pilate,) 
at all events it is clear, if only from the example of Alexander 
Severus, that such a class existed. 

But then it is abundantly manifest, that there was another 
more conspicuous, and more active class. The bigotted and 
zealous heathen clearly perceived, and bitterly felt, the irre- 
concileableness of our Lord^s claims and doctrine with their 
whole system. They saw the absurdity of that fiction by 
which some would represent Mm to be a friend or reverer of 
their gods, whose religion was waging a determined and effec- 
tive warfare agdnst them all. They therefore decidedly im- 



* E. H. lib. ii. c. 2, p. 41, quoted Lar. iii. p. 699. 
t Apol. i. p. 71, Edit. Thirlb. 
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puted the wonders wrought hy Jesus, (as well as those of his 
apostles,) to unlawful magic [yanrua], that is, to the compact of 
human artifice, with a preternatural agency of evil, ambitious, 
or enrious demons. Thus, it is not to be doubted, did the chief 
ancient adversaries evade the proof from miracles, — Porphyry 
and Celsus,Hierocle8 and Julian. The evidence of this, as it 
respects the three last-named, will be distinctly examined. In 
the mean time, it deserves our attention as a fact prefatory to 
the review of their statements, that had those writers been 
some degrees less virulent in spirit, or should we suppose 
either of them less so than his colleagues, or that some whom 
they might succeed in penuadmg were of a calmer mood, it 
would yet be very conceivable that dogmas of superstitious 
philosophy, ** oppositions of science falsely so called," might 
warrant in their apprehension such opinions; for it is not 
commonly known or considered, what a commodious pre- 
text was furnished to the heathen, by the fictions of their 
mystical and superstitious teachers, for affixing to works 
deemed preternatural either a divine or demoniacal (supernal 
x>r infernal) character ; just as prejudice, passion, or interest 
inclined. '* A good man in Chaldsea complains,^ ^ (says Por- 
phyry,) ^ that his success was frustrated, after a great exertion 
to purify the soul, because a man powerful in the same 
sciences, [ad eadem potens] touched with envy, had bound 
the powers adjured by sacred powers, lest they should grant 
his requests. Therefore," says he, (i. e. Porphyry,) " this 
one bound, and that one loosed not. By which indication 
he said it appeared that theurgy was a discipline (or science) 
for effecting both good and evil, both with respect to gods 
and men."* The annotator on this passage adds, ^ Theurgy 
is a divine operation belonging to the superior gods, in which, 
when error is committed, as lamblichus says, then, not the 



* Cited in August, de Civit. Dei, 1. x. c. 9. 
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good divinities which are desired appear, but the worse, and 
the absolutely bad under a semblance of the good. There- 
fore it is exceedingly needful in it not to deviate a nail's 
breadth from the ancient rite."* — Yet this peril was not to 
forbid the exercise of the " sacred arts," (as Julian terms 
them) ; for the same '' lambllchus, an initiated man, and, as 
he himself thinks, very religious, says that the whole art, 
approved by the use of so many ages and by great labour, is 
not to be condemned because it sometimes misleads those 
who practise it. Wherefore it becomes the priests to distin- 
gubh spirits by the rules of their order, and to remember that 
in good spirits there is no boasting.*^'\ An excellent rule, we may 
observe by the way, for distinguishing human spirits likewise. 
— But who does not see that a scheme of fanaticism so flexible, 
allows (nay, is framed for) any sort of evasion ; and that a 
bigotted believer in the Platonician mythology could have 
no difficulty in believing the mystic shows of Apollonius or 
Maximusto be the product of excellent theurgy, and the 
simple miracles of Jesus or Paul to be the work of bad 
demons, " under a semblance of the good ?" J Had their doc- 



♦ Vives on Aug. de Civit. Dei Annot. in 1. x. c. 9, and compare 
Porphyry, above, p. 147, note. f Ibid. 

I As the first class might include a sort of semi-Christians, (see 
above, pp. 226 — T,) so I apprehend a transition (which it appears^ 
would be quite easyjfrom the first to the second, may serve to explain 
the conduct of some who were at first mild or friendly, and afterwards 
became bitter persecutors; asSeptimius and Valerian. Of the 
latter it is said, that, although not a Christian at first, '^ his house 
was a church of God.''* It is probable that he then revered the 
« theurgy" of Christ ; but the ** magicians of Egypt persuaded him 
to alter his measures." If they could convince him that the works 



• Euseb. H. E. 1. vii. e. 2, q. in Lar. iy. 195. 
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trine or practice been but a ** nail's breadth" from the 
''ancient rite," from the establishej and cherished hea- 
thenism, this would be enough to settle the point. 



and doctrine of Jesus proceeded from " unlawful sorcery," their 
aim that he should '* kill and persecute'' was adroitly gained. 
Septimius also, as we have seen above,* was " passionately ad- 
dicted to magic and divination." He was at first ** very favourable 
to Christians/'t but afterwards issued an edict against them. It 
seemd a probable conjecture, that some such change in his view 
of the character of Christian miracles might be pleaded in explana- 
tion and excuse of his cruel inconsistency. 



* Ch. xi. sect. 3, p. 1/5, note. f See above, ▼ol. i. p. 296. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



B. 



ON THE CITATIONS FBOM CELSU8 CONCEUNING 
THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

This writer, (in the person of his Jew,) relates that Jesus 
" having through poverty gone to hired service in Bgypt, and 
there made trial of certain powers, in which the Egyptians 
boast, returned highly elated with those powers, and on ac- 
count of them proclaimed himself a god." [<y rai^ iwa^oi 

juuyet 9gov»v, xat it* auTaf 0«o> 'auTov avnyojtuo-i.]* 

Origen afterwards repeats this citation with a comment. 
He observes that Celsus rejects the true account of the flight 
into Egypt, and ** feigns something different, assenting in 
tome sort to the astonishing works of power which Jesus 
did, by which he persuaded so many to follow him as Christ, 



t Cels. in Grig. 1. i. p. 22, Ed. Spenc. 
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bat willing to calumniate them as having been from magic 
[/utayfut;J and not by divine power; for he says *' that having 
been brought up clandestinely, and gone to hired service in 
Egypt, and made trial of certain powers, he returned pro- 
claiming himself a god, on account of those tame potvert.^** 
[0(ov ii* tiuiyag rag ji/v«jtxft(.] 

Celsus could not easily dismiss this subject of the miracles; 
£6r we find he returns to it with a more laboured attempt. 
** After these remarks," (writes Origen, which are on various 
other topics,) " Celsus, aware ^^ufniofAtyog] that the great things 
which Jesus wrought will be adduced, (concerning which we 
have mentioned a few among many,) pretends to admit as 
being true, whatever things have been written concerning 

cures, [wfOtfTTOiUTWt cvyy^ju^ny a'ktifin Hvai, *oaa ir<gi ^fgairiittW, X.T.X.] 

or resurrection from the dead, or the few loaves which fed 
the multitude, and of which many fragments were left, or 
whatever other things he thinks the disciples as lovers or 
reporters of miracles related, ['oo-o — ofrvoyiygairTcw— »i*o<7»axxa 

ottrai tt^rtvo'afJiMitg <r«; fxetdnras 'itf'TogttxiVai.] And he adds, 

* Come, let us believe that these things were wrought by 
thee,' and immediately classes them with the works of the 
magicians, who profess things more wonderful, and with 
things performed in open markets by those who have learnt 
of the Egyptians, bartering their venerable sciences for a few 
oboli, expelling demons, blowing away diseases, evoking the 
souls of heroes, exhibiting costly suppers, tables, dainties, 
and sauces which are unreal, and giving motion to figures of 
animals which are not truly living, but only appear so to the 
fancy. Then he says, * because they do those things, will it 
be necessary for us to consider them sons of Grod, or is it 
not rather to be said, these are pursuits of evil and wretched 
men ?*'f 



Ibid.l.i.p.30. t Ibid. p. 53. 
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The reader is not to infer from Origen^s account of the 
preceding context in Celsus, that this author, who here 
*' pretends to admit as true whatever things the disciples 
have written, or whatever he thinks they may have 
related,*' therefore really believed that what they wrote 
and said had no foundation in facts or appearances. Origen, 
it is true, more than once refers to Celsus, as having called 
the accounts of Christ'^s miracles by the disciples '* fictions" 

lirXaa-fMira* ayaTrXaa-ixara'j'f ; but this phraSO WOuld apply tO 

all supposed exaggerations ; and he states quite as distinctly 
that Celsus " ihoughP^ the miracles wrought " by magic." 
"The wonders performed by him'' (Jesus) " were not by 
magic [^yyctma] as Celstu tUnks^ [ wf oitrai K«x<rof], but 
by a divinity foretold by prophets," &c.t It would be 
evidently absurd to suppose this or any unbeliever crediting 
the Christian histories and traditions to thefvU ; but it does 
not therefore follow that he really regarded them as mere and 
baseless fictions, inventions built on nothing. If he had, — 
why not simply, uniformly, confidently affirm it? But the 
general concurrence of tradition, and the subsequent works 
of Christ's followers, forbad this. He was not so happy as 
to live in the age of Volney and of Paine. It is evident 
that the denial of facts becomes more possible and easy after 
so long a period has elapsed from their occurrence, as for 
the many voices and echoes, (so to speak,) of notoriety and 
tradition, to have died away and ceased. It was much more 
easy therefore flatly to deny the Christian miracles, even in 
the age of Eusebius, than in that of Celsus. It may be per- 
haps possible twenty centuries hence to gain credit with 



• Cent Cels. I. iii. p. 126, Ed. Spenc. 
t Ibid. 1. viii, 407. 
X Ibid. 1. viii. 384, in B. pr. p. \5S, See also subsequent 
passages. 
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some, for the assertion that the most ^flagrant enormities of 
die French Revolution never happened at all, and were 
mere calumnious fictions ; but it certainly will not be possibte 
for a century or two. The most which can be done, within 
that period, by any who seek to palliate those horrors, would 
be to represent them as greatly exaggerated. This the infi- 
dels of the first ages chose to believe or to say concerning 
the Christian histories. It was the only course they could 
take : fiicts which cannot be demed by those who wish to 
obviate their importance and influence, must be extenuated. 
Never were writers less open to the suspicion of artful osten- 
tatious embellishment, than the authors of the gospels ; yet 
this seems to have been the current charge against them from 
heathens. Arnobius thus notices it : — ** You tell us that our 
writers have stated these things deceptively, that they have 
extolled small actions into vastness, and enlarged narrow 
ai&irs by a description sufficiently ambitious. But, would 
that all those things could have been consigned to writing, 
either those which were performed by" (Christ) " himself, or 
those which were, with equal right and power, accomplished 
by his heralds/'* We have a distinct specimen of this conjec- 
tural charge in Hierocles. " It is reasonable to judge [xoyio-aaSai 
a^iov] that Peter, and Paul, and others like them, have boast' 
ingfy magnified [xixojtxTroo-i] the actions of Jesus/'f He also 
admitted, as we shall see afterwards, a basis for these narra- 
tives ; and that Celsus did so is very apparent both from the 
former citations, and from the last quoted passage itself, 
where he affects to grant for argument's sake that whatever 
things have been written or related be taken as literally true. 



* Arnob. contr. Gent. 1. i. p. 33, in Lar. ii. 260, note, 
f Hier. in Euseb. ad calc. Dem. Evan. p. 512, quoted in Lar. iv 
266, note, and in B. pr. pp. 158—9. 
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and then brings the greater wonders of magicians^ and eren 
the delusions of jugglers into comparison. Those who are 
fiuniliar with the scurrilous matter and style of Celsus, (as 
extant in Origen,) will be not at all surprised at this. But 
we may be further confirmed in the conclusion that he really 
meant, as feeling it inevitable, to admii certain wonders 
wrought by Jesus, by comparing a subsequent passage of 
Origen, where, after adducing the prediction of the siege of 
Jerusalem, to refute Celsus*s denial of Christ's prophetic 
power, he adds as follows : — '< Celsus might, afler admitting or 
conceding that Jesus foreknew what should befall him, have 
seemed to make light o£this, [i^iuTtXi^uv fxty tovto iotuu] which 
he has done as to the miracles, saying that they were wrought 
by conjuring. He could have said that many by divinations, 
from birds, or sacrifices, or astrology, have known what 
would happen to them. But this he was unwilling to con- 
cede,** (i. e. the power of prescience in Christ,) '' as being the 
greater thing [Wp<ov]; whereas he admits him in some 
sense to have wrought the miracles, and thinks he has stigma- 
tized that fact by the pretext of conjuring.*** A modem 
writer acutely assigns this addOional reason. " The min^ 
cles of Jesus having been known in all Judaea, Celsus would 
have been confounded by public notoriety if he had dared to 
deny them ; but this notoriety did not attach to the predic- 
tions which Jesus had uttered, since he had done so to his 
disciples only.*'f 

In another place Origen observes, ''Celsus frequently 
[vcM^txtg] before, not being able to hold up his face against 
[avTtiSxmiiv] the miracles which Jesus is recorded to have 
wrought, slanders them as conjurings; and we have fre- 



* Odg[, cent. Cels. 1. ii. p. 09* f B. pr. p. 156, 
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quenUyy according to our power^ replied to that charge. And 
now he says, as if answering for us, that * for this reason we 
have thought him to be the Son of God, because he healed 
the lame and the blind.* And he subjoins this also, * as 
you say, he raised the dead.' "* The latter sentence is ob- 
scure, but, from the turn and order of the words, there seems 
a hint in it that Celsus, like Julian, granted the curet of 
Jesus to be in some sense real, though not his raising the 
dead,f and was to argue in the context that these cures 
would not entitle him to be deemed the Son of God. But 
however this may be, the preceding remark of Origen 
clearly shows that instead of denying that Christ wrought 
wonders, he had recourse again and again to the subterfuge 
of magical powers. It should be remembered also, that in 
the first of the above citations he represents him as so 
" elated with thote powers, thai he proclamed hmselfa Godf* 
and this, after returning into his own country, where the 
disgrace of his origin was known. To found on the Egyp- 
tian magic a fictitious pretension of dtwrnty, and make Jud<ea 
the scene of this claim, would surely have been of all enter- 
prises the most ill-advised and hopeless ; more so than ** to 
go to the dispersed among the Greeks, and teach the 
Greeks." Origen might have done well to ask— was thu pre- 
tension ever advanced in Judcsa by the venal conjurors of 
Egypt, or, if it had, would their mock miracles have sus- 
tained it for an hour ? If, in their own land, where poly- 



* Ibid. 1. ii. p. 87. 
t It was very natural for tbe more wary oppoDcnts, specially to 
shun the admission that Jesus bad raised tiie dead, as conscious that 
this fact would strikingly ally itself with that decisive one of bis 
own resurrection, which it was quite necessary to their scheme to 
deny, or to allow only as an illusion or falise vision. {%wincur^, 
fa^fjM.) See Cels. in Orig. pp. 07—8, and 355, Ed. Si>enc. and 
compare the Jewish pretext, p. 50, above. 
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theism hazarded its meanest caricatures of divinity, and 
much more throughout the enlightened parts of the heathen 
world, where, however, an apotheosis was nothing rare, these 
were to be accounted only *' evil and wretched men,'* how 
came their obscure and disgraced pupil to advance and 
maintain a claim of divinity in the sole country of mono- 
theists ; where, instead of that habit of deifying heroes and 
sages, which may have encouraged the secret wish in Caesar 
or Apollonius, he was sure to encounter a watchful and 
jealous hostility to every semblance of departure from the 
first and great command !^ 



* See the stoiy of the " Shields," in vol. i. pp. 161— 2. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



ON THE CITATIONS FROM HIEEOCLES CONCEENING 
THE MIRACLES OF CHEIST. 

This writer, a heathen of rank in the time of Dioclesian, 
In a treatise^ not now extant, but already cited, compares our 
Saviour and Apollonius of Tyana. Eusebius, in an answer 
to it, thus quotes the work : — ** Hear, therefore, what he says, 
in the very syllables. — * They spread rumours up and down, 
extolling Jesus, as having imparted to the blind the power of 
seeing, and wrought some other such wonders.' " * Afterwards 
Euselnus informs us, he relates part of the miracles of Apol- 
lonius, and adds, ** but wherefore have I mentioned these , 



• Euseb. cent. Hieroc. ad calc. Dem. Evan. p. .512. in Lar. iv. 
255. 
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thing! ? That there may be an opportunity of comparing 
our accurate and firm judgment on each" (character) ** and 
the levity of the Christians ; since we reckon him who did 
these things, not a god, but a roan favoured of the gods ; 
while they, on account of a few prodigies of some sort, pro- 

clum Jesus a god" |*oi U it* o\iya( TtMTttas riitas to? Iifffvy Bw* 

wfayoftv»f(ri]* The levity of the Christians here censured is 
not that they believed " a few prodigies" to have been 
wrought by Jesus, which Hierocles seems willing to allow,f 
but that they gave him divine honours on account of these ; 
and the firm and accurate judgment of himself and his firiends 
18 displayed in their not ascribing like honours to ApoUonius, 
whose miracles were related as more or greater. Eusebius 
does not give the passage in which Hierocles describes some 
of them ; but we happen to possess the life of ApoUonius (by 
Philostratus) which must have been the chief source of hb 
' statements. It was judicious of Hierocled to make extracts 
nly, which we learn from himself was his plan. ApoUonius 
*^ did many wonderful things, of which, passing by the most. 



* See p. 132, abo?e, on the word rt^rtia, and compare the use 
of it by £u«ebius, p. 227 above, and p. 276, below. 

t This appears also from Lactantius, who, referriog to this book, 
observes, *' When he would discredit Christ's wonderful works, and 
$et not deny them, he was willing to show that ApoUonius had 
wrought equal, or even greater. I wonder that he left out Apuleius, 
of whom many and marvellous things are told.'' And then he adds 
with more refined irony, ** If Christ was a magician because he 
wrought wonders, in sooth ApoUonius was more skilful — ^who, as 
thou relatest, when Domitian would have punished him, suddenly 
disappeared from the court,— than he who was both seized and fas- 
tened to the cross."* 



• Instit. I. ▼. cap. 3, quoted in Lar. iy. S54, note b. 
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[va irx»iu) ira^uf] 1 Will make some mention."^ It would 
not probably have raised, even among bis pbilosopbic friends, 
the opinion of his ** firm and accurate judgment," if he had 
told of Apollonius that he had the wonderful power of con- 
versing with beasts, a practice which he learned in Arabia bj 
feeding on the heart or liver of dragons ;f or if he had men* 
tioned " the pygmies and sciapodes, the tubs of rain and 
speaking elm, the plague^foretelling demon and king-descend-" 
ed lion/* which Philostratus has introduced in the life of his 
hero.:|: The feat which this biographer affirms to have cast 
^the greatest lustre on his travels,*' was the curing mis- 
chievous propensities in a satyr, by pouring wine into apond.^ 
Chrysostom remarks—*-'* How many things is Apollonius said 
to have done ! But that you may know that all were fidse- 
hood, and phantasy, and nothing true, they are extinct, and 
come to an end/'|| It is certainly a solid argument against 
hb wonders, that they produced no permanent efiect ; but we 
may argue, also, from their intrinsic absurdity. It is true that 
various wonders of a different kind, resembling many things 
narrated in the gospels, though in a heathen and mythological 
dress, are found in the story of Philostratus; and it appears 
to me scarcdy possible to doubt that the biographer pur- 
posely invented such miracles as should be placed in com- 
petition with those of Christ. Many instances have been 



* Id Kuseb. cent. Hier. ad calc. D. E. p. 512. 

t PliUost. I. i. c. 20, quoted in ibid. p« SIS, and in Weston on 
Miracles, p. 104. 

I Weston on Miracles, p. 106. See also Eus. c. Hier. pp. 623 
—6. 

§ Berwick's translation, pp. 348—- 50, quoted in Eclec. Rev. for 
1811, p. 221, where the absurd story is given at large. 
U Quoted in Lar. iv.269. 

VOL. II. M 
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pointed out» by Naud^ and Weston/ by Bishop Douglas-f- 
and by Dr. John Jonesjl who observes, as I think rightly, 
that ** the points of resemblance are too numerous, too strik- 
ing, to be the effects of coincidence or chance/* " Hierocles 
therefore seems to have made,** (whether unwittingly or with 
similar artifice) *' that very use of the work which Philos* 
tratus had tacitly designed."§ If he believed the wonders 
of Apollonius real, there is an admission that Jesus also 
wrought wonders, (though in his view inferior) implied in 
the very comparison : if he thought them delusive or fic- 
titious, it shows the more clearly how strong and constant 
was the tradition of our Lord's miracles, since he was reduced 
to seek a parallel for them, by assuming real greatness in 
what he knew to be fabulous. There is heathen evidence 
from Dion Ca8sius,|| from Ludan's Pseudomantis,T and from 
Mteragenes/* that Apollonius was a philosophic juggler.ff 
And from this we may infer how entirely the heathen were 
governed by prejudice and caprice in ascribing (whether ^- 
cerely or affectedly) certain facts to certain causes. For Hiero- 
cles affirms that Apollonius ^ wrought his wonders by a certain 
divine and ineffable wisdom ; not by the arts of sorcery [vx* 
it ywiTkiac <ro^«<r|uttfa<,]JJ When we recollect how ridiculous 
many of these reputed wonders were, and how dubious at best 
the character of their author, we can easily understand how a 



♦ Weston on Miracles, 98 — ^9. 
t Criter. of Miracles^ pp. 64 — 7. 
X Series of Facts, <fec. pp. 161—5. |§ Ibid. p. J66. 

If See the quotation on the magic of Caracalla, above, p. 135. 
H Series of Facts, <fec. p. 167. 
** In Orig. cent. Cels. 1. vi. 302. 
ft Series of Facts, p. 160. 
IX Eusebius cont. Hierocl. p. Sit, In connexion with this 
phrase, I would observe, that the name or character of sophist 
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mind so warped as to ascribe them to "divine wisdom,** (i, e. to 
theurgy,) might impute the miracles of Jesus, the subverter 
of mythologies and temples, to unlawful magic Should we 
find any one ascribipg the. ingenious labours of Hume and 
Voltaire in the cause of unbelief, to a spirit of pure, humble, 
and self denying philanthropy, we surely need not be sur- 
prised to learn from the same pen that the labours of Knox, 
or Wickliffe, or F.enelon, were prompted by mere ostentation, 
and pursued in deep hypocrisy. If, also, the professor of 



[<ro^tffrrig]j which Lucian gives to our Saviour,* although it does not 
overtly describe a pietension to preternatural works, may yet, I 
apprehend, probably allude to it. For we find from other writers 
that this and the cognate terms were frequently used in dose union 
with y«K, and in describing those who pretended to miraculous 
powers. Thus we have seen that Apollonius or his biographers 
treats the yonrag as 'i>fvio<ro(povs ;t and Eusebius, in referring to the 
magic arts of the Egyptians, uses the ter n ra o-o|x».| But a closer 
and more striking instance occurs in Philo, who calls Pharaoh's 
magicians ** as many sophists and magicians as were present," 
[aopa-rai j' Wot xot fjutyot vafirvyy(etyov] ; and immediately after, de« 
saibing the swallowing of their serpents by the rod of Moses, he 
adds, *' it could not be thought that these things were the sophism! 
and arts of men, <SsCt [(rosier fAMra %ai rey^yai,] but a power most 
divlne.''§ We have just seen the same word chosen by Hierodes 
to express the arts of sorcery. Lucian therefore may have 
adopted his phrase for its equivocal character, intimating eon* 
temptuously the miraculous claims of the founder of Christiauity, 
as Suetonius glanced at those of his followers in the word 
*' maleficse." It is remarkable that the etymology of wizard is the 
same as that of sophist. (See Johnson, and BaUey.) 



* As qaoted above, eh. il. vol. f. p. 84. 

f See above, p. 134, 

t Dem. Eted. 1. Hi. c. 6, p. 131, quoted below, leet. 3. 

g De vita Moiis. p. 616. 

u2 
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^divine and inefTable wi^idom** was liable, through some error 
In forms (as we have learnt from the initiated},* to eyoke 
vil demons in the guise of the good, how much more might 
this be pretended of one whose system of doctrine was mani- 
festly at variance with the ancient rites and usages ? How 
natural for the prejudiced, in such a case, to call *' evil good, 
and good evil ?'* 



P. 2:}0, above. 
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on the citations from jvllaif conceknino 
Christ's miracles, and his opinions con- 
cerning THOSE OF JESUS, PAUL, AND MOSES. 

In his work against Christianity, (quoted by Cyril,) this 
emperor wrote as follows :— " What good things did Jesus 
procure to his kindred? for they would not, it is said, obey 
him. What then, that hard-hearted and obstinate people, 
how came they to obey Moses ? But Jesus, who commanded 
spirits, and walked upon the sea, and expelled demons, and 
(as you will have it) made the heaven and the earth, (though 
none of his disciples dared to say this of him, except John 
only, and he not clearly and distinctly, but let it be granted 
that he said so,) was unable to change the purposes of his own 
friends and kinsfolk for their salvation."* 

And again — '* Jesus, having persuaded a few of the worst 
among you, is named for about three hundred years, having 
done 'in the time when he lived, nothing worthy of relation. 



* JaliaD in Cyr. 1. vi. p. 213,—- in Lar, iv. 33^, apd in B. pr. p Idl • 
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unless any one think that to have healed {leuxeta^i] the lame 
and the blind, and to adjure [tpopxi^m'] demoniacs in the 
villages Bethsaida and Bethany, are among the greatest of 
works."* 

It does not appear, from these citations, nor (as far as I 
have discovered) from any others made by Cyril, that Julian 
expreufy named our Saviour a magician or wizard, as we 
have seen that he did the apostle Paul (though there 
seems an insinuation of it in the term t^ni^ny) ;f but we 
might well conclude that he agreed in this view of Christ's 
works with other bigotted heathens, (that is, with the class 
named, at p. 229,) even if we did not possess those addi- 
tional reasons which will be here suggested : especially when 
it is considered how his highly superstitious Platonism would 
incline him to such opinions. The observant reader however 
has perhaps anticipated, — that we are, besides, almost com- 
pelled to the inference, from what this emperor wrote of Paul, 
and of the apostles in general. If those men, whom he scorned 
as Galileans, &c. had that peculiar skill in magic which he 
himself ascribes to them,t of whom could he suppose them 
to have learnt it but of their master ? Was he, whose name 
had been spread through many countries as the author of 
miracles, nay, by whose name alone his followers professed 
to work them, to be supposed himself unendowed with 
fowert and secrets similar to theirs? It is indeed possible 
that Julian esteemed Paul a magician equal or even superior 
to Jesus and to Moses. — Not that I infer this from his 
speaking of Paul as '' entirely unrivalled," — because that 
might be fairly interpreted as meaning, unrivalled by all 



* Julian in Cyr. 1. vi. p. 191, — in Lar. iv. 336, and in B. pr. pp. 
113 and 181. 
t See Just. M. Dial. p. 321, Ed. Thirlb. and Sehleusn. in 

{ Cli. xi. sect i. p. 123, above. 
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heathen magicians; the cause of Jesus and Paul being of 
course considered identical, and that of Moses related to it, — 
l^t, from other circumstances, not perhaps at first so 
obvious. 

Julian spent his youth, and received initiation in the 
tibeurgic mysteries, at JEphesus. He afterwards redded at 
Aihens»* He addresses his friend Libanius from Berea^f 
where (he tells us) " all praised his discourses" in favour of 
heathenism, ^ but very few were persuaded by them." — 
Alas that earnest pleaders for the holy faith which wars with 
heathenism, should have frequent cause to observe and to ex- 
pect the same! — He complains of the lukewarmness of the 
Worshippers of the gods, when he visited Antioch in Syria, 
where he found only a single goose prepared to be sacrificed 
at the annual festival of Apollo, and that furnished by the 
priest : reproaching them that so great a city, ^ now that the 
gods had scattered the cloud of atheism" (Christianity), should 
not provide '' even a bird" for their altars.^ In all these 
residences and visits, Julian was a zealous heathen, secretly 
at first, but afterwards openly labouring, almost in the cha- 
racter of missionary as well as pontifi^ to restore the. pagan 
worship. No one, it is presumed, can doubt that Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Greece, had been the first and chief scenes of 
the travels and 8i^;cesses of St. Paul. The heathen priest- 
hood, with whom Julian was so intimately connected, and 
with whom he very anxiously conferred (as his epistles 
testify), on the causes of the declension of their religion, 
must have surely possessed both traditions and records con- 
cerning the rise of Christianity : for it was of all subjects 
that which in the most close and mortifying way affected the 
honour, power, and wealth of themselves and their order; 



R. E. ii. 365. t Ep. 27, quoted io B. pr. p. i^Q, 

t Miso|K>g. pp. 98«— 8, quoted in B. pr. p. 270. 
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from these local traditions and records, at Ephesus, or 
Antioch, Athens, or Berea, and in other cities of Greece 
and Asia, Julian probably gained his knowledge of the 
" magic" of Paul.* He there learnt what a marked contrast 
there had been between his own reception and that of die 
QalUean missionary ; who had been execrated by many, but 
had persuaded ** not a few.** In all likelihood, the spe* 
dal wonders of his criminal magic were in some instances 
recorded (secretly if not publicly) by the pagan party, as 
accounting for that mournful defection from the *' immortal 
gods/* Thus we may collect, how the magic of this apostle 
m particular came to be so highly extolled by the emperor. 
Its effects and history had been more clotely investigated by 
him, in the very spots where they had occurred and been 
notorious.*)* 

It is also probable that he would suppose a more strenuous 
and varied exercise of magic art and demoniacal aid to have 
been requmte for the success of Paul, who had contended 
against the gods and hierarchies of illustrious nations, than 
for that of Jesus, who had limited his efforts to one peopl^ 
and a people whom these nations scorned.:|: But still we 



* We have seen that ** pictures*' of Paul and of Peter were 
preserved among heathen, (cb. xi. sect. 3, p. 235, above ;) we may 
well believe that other memorials were then in beinur ^ that hntred 
also, as well as gratitode, bad its records. A dumb pupil of De UEp^, 
or Sicard, beaatiiiilly defined gratitude as — ^tbe memory of the heart; 
bat who that has read or heard of feuds and resentments deeply 
cherished from generation to generation, does not know, that, except 
among trae Christians, enmity also is — ^in a stronger and more abid- 
ing sense — the memory of the heart ? 

f This seems to be corroborated by the remarkable silence of 
Celsus concerning Paul, on which some comments will be made in 
the next chapter. 

{ Julian himself could treat the Jewish religion and nation, as it 
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<nay with certainty conclude, (as was lately remarked,) tha^ 
he who attributed eminent skill in magic arts, not only to 
Paul, but to the apostles or first disciples generally,* could 
not fail to ascribe similar and greater powers to their teacher. 
He had made claims of divinity to which none of them pre- 
tended, for which nothing but wonderful works could afford 
the shadow of a plea : and those very works which Julian 
admits, while he affects to extenuate them as none " of the 
greatest," were such as must have implied, in his own mind, 
the exercise of preternatural power. 

Let it further be considered, that this superstitious emperor 
must doubtless be ranked among those heathens, who, believing 
in supernatural arts and influences, accounted Mioses a great 
magician ;i and even looked back to him, though in an 



served bb immediate purpose in argiiment or practice, either wiih 
modified respect or unqualified disdain. Specimens of the latter 
are found in Cyril, (1. vi. and vii.) and are quoted in B. pr. pp. 300 
—301. 

♦ See cb. xi. sect. i. Supplement, pp. 123 — 4. 
t We have already seen Moses thus mentioned by Pliny the elder,* 
Apuleius, a philosopher of Julian's own sect, numbers him among 
the roost celebrated magicians since Zoroaster.f Trogus Pom- 
peius, as abridged by Justin, speaks first of Joseph as having 
learned *' magic arts" in Pharoah's court, and being '* most saga- 
cious in prodigies," and then of Moses, as " inheritins; this scieDce.''J 
Josephus tells us, in his book against Apion, that '' the Egyptians 
acknowledge Moses to have been a wonderful and divine person.!" 
Numenius, also, a Pythagorean philosopher, and a commentator on 
Plato, relates that '* Jannes and Jambres, Egyptians, sacred scribes, 
were men who had been judged inferior to none in working magic, 
when the Jews were expelled from Egypt. These were they who 



• P. 120, above. f Apol. in Lar. iv. 108, J 1. xxxvl. p. 193. 

§ Whisloii iv. 367. 

M 3 
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obscure and indefinite manner, as having been under some 
divine impulse, or potent in theurgic science. This is not 
disproved by those expressions of contempt or censure which 
he sometimes bestows on parts of the writings or conduct of 
the Jewish lawgiver, or on some characteristics of the Jewish 
religion. It was in the very nature of polytheism not to 
ascribe moral perfection either to the gods or to their 
votaries 5* this emperor, we are told by Mr. Gibbon, ** sin- 
cerely adored the national and local deity of the Jews,** and 
** approved the institutions of Moses,"f (L e. some of Aem,) 



bad been deemed worthy by the multitude of the Egyptians to 
withstand Musaeus, who had presided over the Jews, a man who had 
been most powerful io prayer to God, [Biw iv^acQat ivyaTwrarm], and 
bad been seen able [w^dtKrtt? ivyavot] to liberate them from the 
mightiest of those calamities which Musseus brought upon Egypt." 
" In which words," (observes Eusebius,) " he bears witness both 
to the eminent wonders [va^o^ots Qavfjuao't] performed by Moses, 
and to him as a person beloved of God."« It appears that 
Numenius inclined to ascribe the victory to Jannes and Jambre«, as 
a polytheist naturally would ; but it is evident that be describes 
Moses as a person of most extraordinary powers, who inflicted 
mighty calamities by supernatural and divine aid. 

* See vol. i. p. 13, sub-note, and p. 49, note. 

t R. E. ii. 386. Mr. Gibbon refers in the note to a "frag- 
ment" of an oration or epistle, in which Julian styles the God of 
the Jews ''a great God." He mentions also that elsewhere, 
(Epist. 63,) there are still more reverential expressions. 

In that fragment the emperor professes bis former design of 
rebuUding the temple of Jerusalem ^' in honour of the God who 
was there invoked ;"t and in a letter to the Jewish community, he 
speakM of it as his intention to '^ sojourn in the holy city, Jerusa- 
lem, and give glory to the divinity."! {nd xp«TTovi.] 



* Prfflp. Eyang. 1. Ix. c. 8, pp. 411—12. 
f Warbnrton'g Julian, p. 59. t B. pr. p. V7. 
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which is not at all incompatible, according to heathen 
notions, with his saying many things to depreciate both. 
Thus when he says that the Christians " borrowed atheism 
from the Jewish deceit,"* he means from that monotheism 
which he has the effrontery to assert that Moses and the 
prophets did not inculcate.f And elsewhere he more than 
insinuates that Moses held some reverence to be due to other 
godsjl and that he spoke of them under the name of angels 
or sons of God.§ Haying thus made Moses in some sort a 
polytheist, it is no wonder that he should sometimes charge 
him with falsehood, and his writings with folly ;|| (for if his 
god, like others, was imperfect, why not the prophet?) 
but this was not at all inconsistent with the received belief 
that he was ''most mighty in prayer,'* and had wrought 
** signal wonders."' It is very observable, moreover, that he 
refers to the divine or prophetic afflatus as h&yingceased among 
the Hebrews^ as well as among the Egyptians, and adds that 
Jupiter has given in lieu of it, ** the observation or study of 
holy arts,"t [t»v *ifpcur t«xvwv wrtoTti^iv] meaning theurgy. This, 
I think, demonstrates that he did ascribe to Moses and the 
prophets a supernatural impulse, equivalent or even superior 
to those mystical sciences which he most revered. 

Now these considerations will throw much light upon this 
apostate's view of the miracles of Jesus, as expressed in the two 
foregoing citations. In the former of them he intimates that 
Moses had real converse wit^ the local deity of the Jews, 
that he was under a divine afflatus or impulse, and therefore 
was able, by his splendid and potent wonders, to persuade and 
control a rude and obstinate people. And then he aarcai* 



♦ lo Cyr. 1. ii. 42—3, ia Lar. iv. 33«. 

t In Ibid. 1. iii. 100, id ibid. 

I In Ibid. 1. ix. p. 238. § In Ibid. 1. iz. p. 200. 

il In Ibid. I. ii. p. 46, and 1. iv. p. 140. 

If In IWd. 1. Ti. p. 198. 
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tically inquires, why Jesus could not do thus— insinuating 
that his magic was of an inferior and illicit character ; that 
performing only works less public and national, less mighty 
and magnificent,— such as *• commanding spirits, walking 
on the sea,* expelling demons," — (which certainly were not 
equal in publicity and visible grandeur to the plagues of 
Egypt or the division of the Red Sea,) he was known or 
justly suspected by his own kindred to practise an unlawful 
and delusive magic ; inasmuch as they would not trust or 
follow him.f 



* A curious cavil of Porphyry is meDtiooed by Jerome, in whidi 
he charged the evangelists with aggrandizing this miracle to the 
ignorant, by using the term sek, when referring to the lake at 
Gennesareth ;* as if there were any material difference in walking 
on the sea or on a lake. Jerome fully defends the evangelists by 
the Hebrew idiom. As we have not the text or context of Por- 
{ihyry, it cannot be decided whether he meant to concede that what 
be deemed the minor miracle, really took place ; but from what we 
have seen of his doctrine, (ch. xi. sect. 2, p. 147, above,) it is clear 
that be would not have deemed either to exceed the power of magic. 
Not only in poetry is the enchantress made to declare her power to 
'* still the stormy, and agitate the tranquil seas ;" but in the Theo' 
dosian code we read, ** Many have dared by magic arts to perturb 
the elements.**! 

t Dr. Lardner well observes, that though the gospel states the 
unbelief of some of our Lord's kindred, it is not probable that it 
continued ; but if it did, supposing them <' sensual and woiidly per- 
sons, they might as well reject his spiritual doctrine as any others." 
It might have been added that the plea of demoniacal magic was at 
open to them as to Porphyry, or to the Pharisees ; and further, that 
the mighty and awful miracles of Moses did not prevent the repeated 
disobedience of his nearest relations, Exod. xxxii. 21, Numb. xii. 1 — 
12, according to that history which the Jews themselves hold sacred. 



• Quoted in Lar. iv. 227. note g. 
f See Weston on Miracles, pp. JS41— 2. 
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In the second passage Julian again admits the miracles of 
our Saviour, but attempts to depreciate them, by an insinu- 
ated comparison, either with the powerful works of Moses, 
or with the warlike prodigies of heathenism, sneering at 
those who could consider his works of kindness, ** healing 
the lame and blind, and exorcising demons, to be among the 
greatest of works." — CyrilVepels this contempt, in a passage 
which appears to me just and beautiful. — ** Thus daring to 
malign the godlike miracles of Christ, it is clear he knows not 
how to admire what most demands admiration. It behoved 
not him who had assumed humamti/, to create a world, or to 
remodel [vnyovfyny] the sun, and moon, and stars, — ^but to pity 
suffering man. And since wondrous works are ever a motive 
to confidence, he healed the maladies of the wretched, and 
prepared to renovate the life of man by mandates worthy of 
a God. Say, what is more illustrious than these acts — what 
to befitting an exalted nature ?"* 



♦ Cyr. in Jul. I. vi. p. 1»2, freely translated and abridged,, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
E. 



ON THE ANOIJYMOUS OPINIONS OR PRETEXTS OF 
HEATHENS CONCERNING CHRIST's MIRACLES^ 
AS CITED OR ALLUDED TO BY CHRISTIAN WRI- 
TERS. 

Justin Martyr indirectly adverts to the heathen subterfuge 
in the following terms : — 

" But lest any one should object — what forbids^ ^ (the suppo- 
sition) *^ that he who is called Christ by us, being a man of 
human descent, wrought by magic art what we call miracles, 
and on this account was deemed the son of God,"* &c. 

Amobius more distinctly: — '* Perhaps he" (the pagan dis- 
putant,) ^ will again object, with tnani/ others, in those 
calumnious and childish terms—' He'* (Christ) ^ was a magi- 
cian : he wrought all those things by occult arts. He stole 
from the sanctuaries of the Egyptians the names of the more 
potent angels and the foreign sciences/' [remotas disciplina8.]f 



* Apol. I. Ed. Thirlb. p. 48, quoted in B. pr. p. 157. 
t Cent. Gent. L i. p. 26, quoted in Bisooe*8 Lect. voLii. 471, 
note, aod in B. pr. p. 159, who translates the last phrase, ** la 
doctrine la plus cacb^e.'^ 
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' Vohisian, himself a heathen, in a letter to Augustine, relates 
the objections to Christianity offered by an acquaintance 
of his in conversation, in which, speaking of the divinity 
ascribed to Christ, he says, — ** Nor do the indications of » 
great a majesty shine forth by any adequate signs ; since the 
expulsion of evil spirits, the cures of the disabled, the resto- 
ration of life to the dead, — these, if you consider also others,** 
(i. c. the wonders wrought by other men) " are small things 
for a God."* 

There is a singular agreement between this reasoning and 
that of Hierocles :f the question, with each, is not whether 
those things were done, nor even by what meansy lawful or 
unlawful, but chiefly whether Christ was therefore to be 
considered as " God manifest in the flesh.*' 

Augustine explains in his answer, that the ascription of 
divinity to Christ is not <m account of those works. ** We 
also confess," (he writes,) ** that the prophets did some such 
things. For which among thy miracles { is more excellent 
than to have raised the dead ? Yet this, Elijah and Elisha 
did — but the prophets spoke of Christ, not as of their equal, 
and not superior in the same power of miracles, — but plainly 
foretold that he should come the Lord God of all, made 
man for the sake of men. Who, therefore, also willed to 
do such tilings, lest it should be incongruous,^ if what he 
had performed by them, he should not himself also perform. 
It was fit, however, that he should do something peculiar 
to himself, — be bom of a virgin, — rise from the dead, — ascend 



* Aug. Ep. 135, quoted in Lar. iv. 483 and 486, aiid B. pr. p. 166, 
t P. 240, above. 

{ In tuis signis, i. e. the miracles named by thee, and allowed 
by thy pagan friend to have been wrought by Christ. 

§ "Ne esset absurdum, quas per illos fecerat, si ipse dob 
/aoeret.*' Referred to above, p. 197. 
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into heaven. As to him who thinkB this little for a God, 
what more he may expect I know not.*** 

Here Augustine makes the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ the conclusive evidences of his divine mission (and 
in combination with the prophecies, proofs of his Deity,) 
while he treats the miracles of our Lord's life as only suitable 
acceuaries or appendages to such a character, which is pre- 
cisely the view taken of them in %he present work and 
chapter. 

The same father (Augustine) disputing against the pagans, 
informs us, — " they are so infatuated as to say that certain 
books, which they think were written by Christ, contain those 
arts by which they think he wrought the miracles, whose fame 
has been every where diffused/' [miracula, quorum fama 
ubique percrebuitjf A little after he asks, — " why do not 
they who affirm they have read such books, do some such 
works as they mth wonder own he did by them ?"J 

The Abb^ Bullet quotes (from the Appendix to vol. viii. 
of a new edition of St. Augustine) the following passage of a 
discourse on the creed ; which appears to have been com- 
posed in the fifth century. ** They say that Christ performed 
by magic arts whatsoever miracles he wrought. For even 
this fact also, that being dead he is worshipped, they con- 
tend, must be ascribed to magic power."^ 

In a disputation on the truth of Christianity, written by 
Evagrius, (circ. A D. 400,)|| in the form of a dialogue between 



* Aug. ad Volus. Ep. 13T, quoted Lar. iv. 486, note d. 
"f Aug. de Cons. Erang. quoted B. pr. p. 16T, and above, p. 223, 
and see eh. zi. p. ViS, above, where a further quotation is given 
of their pretence that Christ inscribed these books to Peter and 
Paul. 

I Ibid, in Jones on Caoon i. p. 232, and in B. pr. p. 141. 

§ B. pr.p. 167. 

II Quoted above, ch. xi. sect 3, p. 182, note. 
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Zachaeus, a Christian, and Apollonius, a pagan philosopher, 
the pagan uses language not dissimilar to that of Volusian't 
friend,* — ** I remember that varieties of healings and resusci- 
tations of the dead have been long adduced; for which, how- 
ever, I do not see that there was a special admiration of 
Christ ;f inasmuch, as the more skilful among magicians maj 
resuscitate the dead, and physicians may afibrd remedies 
for all kinds of infirmity." t 

These last cited passages do not lose their weight for the 
purpose to which we apply them by being of later date than 
•ome others. Coming from various authors, in different 
parts of the empire, and at different periods, they all conduce 
to show how general and abiding was the heathen admission 
that Christ wrought works some way preternatural. 



♦ P. 255, above. 

t *' In quibus tamen specialem Christ! admirationem fuisse non 
video.'' Ballet translates, '' Jene vols pas qu'H merite d'etre sio- 
gulierement admir^ pour cela/' <fec. No doubt this also is meant, 
but the speaker may allude to that indifference with which tha 
miracles had been received by many in the age when they were 
wrought, and which he^ under the same notion of the powers of magic, 
thinks is justified. 

I L. i. c. 13, in Luc d*Achery Spicil. t. i. p. 5, quoted in B, pr, 
p. 166. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ON THE INDIRECT EVIDENCE FOR THE MIRACLES 
OF CHRIST. 



Section III. 

The reality of Christ's miracles argued from the 
Jbregomg admissions. 

The two former sections have placed before us 
various opinions or pretexts of unbelievers, both 
Jewish and heathen, as to the wonderful powers of 
Christ. We have seen that some distinctly stated 
their supernatural effects; some alleged (even 
while aflfecting to think them delusive and exag- 
gerated,) that he ventured on account of these 
powers to arrogate divine honours, and this in the 
only country where idolatry was hated. Several 
have related their great and seductive influence 
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over the minds of his countrymen ; some have 
Recorded that he wsis condemned expressly for his 
preternatural works. The Jews have differed as 
to what superhuman cause should be assigned for 
them, and the heathen have denied the inference 
that the possessor of such powers must be the Son 
of God ; many have tried to depreciate them by 
comparisons, others to rank them with the pagan 
theurgy; one seems to have allowed, in express 
words, their purity and greatness, and others (I 
think) have intimated the same or a like judgment 
by their silence : but none, as far as I can learn, in 
the first ages, simply and summarily denied them 
to have been ever wrought : which yet, if it could 
have been done, was surely the most obvious, easy, 
and efiicient of all oppositions. It is worthy of 
observation, with respect to the Jews, that they 
appear to have had, on this subject, similar, though 
not uniform, traditions, in the various lands whither 
they were dispersed. Justin Martyr resided among 
Jews of Palestine. The Talmudists compiled their 
works partly in Judaea or Galilee, partly in more 
eastern Asia.* The Toldoth of Huldric appears 
to have been written in Germany.** The Jews with 



* Prid. Connex. y. ii. p. 469, quoted in Lar. iii. 54& 
^ Batn. H. des Juifs^ liy. iv. V, iiL 430. 
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whom Tertullian was conversant were those of 
Africa ; the writer of the Koran must have been 
familiar with Israelites of Arabia and Syria ; the 
memoir given by Martini, and the opinions noticed 
by Alphonsus, were current among those of Spain. 
The work of Rabbi Isaac was procured in Barbary; 
but it may be seen from a passage in it, that the 
author was acquainted with the language of 
Poland. The traditions referred to by Agobard 
had been in all likelihood received from Jews resi- 
dent in France ; and those which we find in Celsus 
were probably gathered from such as dwelt in 
Greece or Italy. Now it is well known that large 
numbers of Jews, before that final dispersion which 
took place in their war with Vespasian, had been 
already settled in almost all inhabited countries* 
Agrippa, in dissuading them from that fatal war, 
says, — '* There is no people in the inhabited world 
which hath not some part of ours dwelling among 
them/'*^ Wc learn also from this prince the strict 
connexion and regular communication which sub- 
sisted between all foreign Jews and their sacred city^ 



^ In Jo8q)h. B. J. 1. ii. c. 16. Whiston's transl. iii. 486, and 
see Joseph Mede on the old dispersions of the Jews. Dia- 
trite, pp. 320-1. 

^ In his letter to Caius Caligula, (given by Philo,) be thus 
refers to it,— << the sacred city, as I have said, is my native 
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and temple, so that we cannot doubt the frequent 
visits of such from all quarters to that capital both 
during the life and after the death of Christ. 

These persons, on their return to the several 
lands of their dispersion, roust have told some tale. 
It is not conceivable, that when so mortifying an 
event had occurred as the public defection and 
apostasy (so deemed) of a body of their country- 



place, and the metropolis, not only of the one region, Judsa, 
but of very many ; on account of the colonies which it has 
tent out at different times/* After enumerating many 
countries of Africa, Asia, and Europe, he adds, ** therefore, 
if my native land receive thy favour, not only one city, but 
thousands of others, are benefited, established in each region 
of the world."* Afterwards he mentions, that those Jews in 
foreign countries ** who were studious of virtue, collecting 
first fruits and yearly gifts, from which sacrifices might be 
provided, and sending sacred messengers f i»oo7ro|LiwHf] with them 
to the Temple of Jvirusalem," Augustus had fully sanctioned 
this custom ; and he inserts a decree of that emperor, sent by 
Norbanus Flaccus to the magistrates of Ephesus, directing 
that the Jews should not be interrupted ** in their ancient 
custom of collecting monies which they send to Jerusalem."f 
In a former part of the tract which contains this letter, Philo 
mentions the fears of Petronius, on account of the vast mul- 
titude of dispersed Jews '* spread over both continents and 
islands/' and cf those ** beyond the Euphrates, sending yearly 
large gifU of gold and silver to the Temple.^*:^ 



* Legat. ad Calum. Opp. pp. 1031—2. 
+ Ibid. pp. 1035—6. J Ibid. p. 1023. 
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men, from institutions more dear to them than life» 
they should have said nothing of its author and its 
cause. Why did none of them affirm, or conjec- 
ture, that Jesus had prevailed by his deceptive 
eloquence, — or by promises of temporal honours and 
millenial pleasures, — or by secretly dispensing, 
through the aid of some rich and compilable adhe- 
rent, bribes to the " worthless persons'' that fol- 
lowed him ? If these things had been any where 
said or written at first, they surely would not have " 
ceased to be said and written. For the Jewish 
nation has subsisted, though " scattered and 
peeled,^ in all those lands, amidst the successive 
concussions of states ; and its traditions, like itself, 
have past down from age to age. Nor has there 
been a period when it was not interested, both 
from the remembrance of greatness and the expe- 
rience of suffering, (often by the bitterest per- 
secutions and compulsory attempts at conversion) to 
account for the rise of Christianity as a false reli- 
gion. Such solutions, if not adequate, would have 
been more safe and plausible,— nay, they would 
have been perhaps as adequate as that of magic ; 
for magic, even when its actual and possible effects 
were so highly rated, must have been well knowo 
by thinking persons never to have effected any 
thing of the same kind with the mighty changes 
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which Christianity was producing.* But we find 
(as far as I am apprized) no trace of siu:h traditions 
among the Jews of any land. What can more 
strongly imply the notoriety of those wonderful 
works of Jesus, which, as none could deny or con- 
ceal them, all his enemies agreed to adduce in ex- 
planation of his success, and at the same time to 
calumniate ? And it claims our notice, that while 
the Jews have scarcely spoken (as far as we find) 
of the wonderful works of Christ's most celebrated 
followers, Paul and Peter, whereas the western 
heathen, for obvious reasons, have frequently spe- 
cified those,^ so on the other hand the Jews have 
ascribed a preternatural cause and character to the 
works of Jesus much more distinctly* than the 



** See Origen and Eusebius, in a subsequent note. 

' See pp. 247 — 9, above, on Julian's knowledge of Paul's 
successes among Gentiles. With respect to Peter, his stay at 
Antioch, in Pontus, and Bithynia, and especially at Rome,* 
fully accounts for the intimate knowledge which the heathen 
had of hit magic, and its efficacy.f 

' More distinctly and circumstantially; not more cur- 
rently ; as we have already seen (pp. 254— 7, above), and 
we may farther judge how current or general the imputation 
of magic to Christ was among heathens, from a passage in the 
ancient epbtle to the Philippians, ascribed to Ignatius. The 



♦ Lar.iii.404— 6. f P. 127, above, and 125. 
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heathen.** This also is just what might be ex- 
pected ; since the works of Jesus had been wrought 
entirely within the land of the Jews, and the 
accounts of their marvellous character and power 
had been diffused by a succession of Jews from that 
common centre, to their dispersed countrymen ; 
while those of the apostles, performed in heathen 
lands, though known to Jews in the districts 
where they were wrought, did not go thence to all 
quarters, as tidings from the mother country ; and 
were looked on by unbelieving Jews as but the 
feebler sequel of that original and mighty magic 
which they declared to have given rise to the sect. 
And we may further observe, the Jews continued 
to declare this. I remarked above,* that it was 
much more easy Jlatly to deny the Christian mira- 
cies late than early, even in the age of Eusebius, 
than in that of Celsus ; and still more at a later 
period ; perhaps some of the heathen in the middle 
ages did so ; but it seems a proof how strong and 
uniform was the tradition among the Jews of the 
'■'■ ' ■■' ^ ■* ■■' . .1. 

writer treating of Satan, calls him (inter alia), — an ally "to the 
heathen [iixx*j<nv] in their accusation of magic,'' and then 
ai^ues, *' How could this" (Christ) " be a magician,'^ &c. 

^ The more distinct accounts of Christ's magic, which we 
find in Celsus, may be considered as Jewish^ or at least de* 
rived from that source. 

^ Section ii. p. 234. 
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wonderful works of Jesus, that they, who were 
certainly of all people the most likely to be in- 
formed, went on from age to age still always 
admitting them ; for we have seen their contro- 
versialists of the twelfth century dcnng this as fully 
as those of Justin's time. 

Surely all these views agree to make it unques- 
tionable, that Jesus performed works so great and 
wonderful, and of such publicity, as to be uniformly 
and circumstantially ascribed (by his own country, 
men especially) to some preternatural power. 

Th^ considerations which were adduced to pre- 
clude any subtle evasion of the like inference, when 
treating of the apostolic miracles,^ will have equal 
force in application to our present topic. For as 
Suetonius was not called on to style the Christian 
sect ** magical," so neither were the ancestors of 
the Jews of Lyons or of Spain required to desig- 
nate Christ as << a magician.*" As nothing but the 
notoriety of wonderful works by the apostles can 
account for the pagan fiction of magical books 
possessed by tliem, or for the language of Hierocles 
and Celsus, or for the place given to St, Peter in 
Phlegon^s chronicle, and the terms in which St. 
Paul and the rest are named by Julian, — so what 
but an equal or even greater notoriety of wonderful 

* Ch. xi. pp. 13«.44. 
VOL. II. N 
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powers ia J«sU$ can account for the Talmudical 
fiction^ that he, by a self-torturing mode of conceal- 
meat, bore away preternatural arts which the 
Egyptians had monopolized ; or for the assertion 
of the Jew in Celsus, that he was so elated by 
these powers as to proclaim himself.a God ; or for 
the still more laboured and expensive fiction of the 
Jewish memoirs, which introduce as a cause the 
^^ Soeffatde name,^^ and assign to it signal miracu- 
lous eSoctB?^ These are the constrained admis- 
sions and inventions of unbelievers in distress. 



* " So great" (observes Martini, after introducing the 
Jewish tract above quoted,) " was the evidence of the miracles 
6f our Lord Jesus Christ, so great their magnitude and rnil- 
tltttde, so great their excellence and certainty, that Jewiik 
wickedness had no other way of escape. It fled, thefefore^ 
to its proper work, that of lying, by composing a small book, 
full of falsehoods and base blasphemies, from which these 
accounts have (in the way of compendium), been taken.*— It is 
here to be noted, that the infatuated falsehood of the Jeitoj 
Gobfirmsi with intelligent persons, the &ith of Christ, where 
they think to shake it; for by thus asserting that Jesus 
really wrought these miracles, although by virtue of the 
name of God, they diorw beyond doubt that the eiUioLletiief 
of hit miracles had been so great, that even tjieirowa iM* 
pie^ could not ascribe them to demons; and that their 
evidence had been such as even their envy could not avul to 
stifle.''* 



* Bopo Fid.pp.29I^S. 
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There must have been a gordian knot of facts, 
which could have been no otherwise untied or cut, 
before such self-betraying fictions would have been 
chosen or espoused."' 



"" Let it not be said, that the success of the religion, con- 
sidered singly, drove them on the supposition of miracles or 
magic, without any evidence for these. Certainly I tbinkj 
with Grotius, that to a real solution^ even had there been no 
evidence of outward miracles, this supposition was needful;* 
and also that the astonishing success of the religion did, with 
minds of any plainness and candour, corroborate the evidenct 
for something pretornatu/al in its origin ; still, bad the 
success been all, whal; more possible than for ingenious and 
subtle enemies to ascribe this to other causes, and draw from 
it other conclusions. We have seen that the philosopher 
Celsus was so far from allowing v^de success an argument of 
tnith> that he afiBnned no wise man would be persuaded,^ 
"being deterred by the multitude who aceede to it;**t ft°^otiye 
of distaste and unbelief, which, I conceive, has prevailed with 
many long since his days ; — and the philosopher Gibbon, when 
he reflected on the '' scepticism of the pagan world,*' the ^ pub* 
lie highways,'* &c. &c.% could be surprised that the success 
of Christianity ** was not still more rapid and still more univer- 
sal.** These notionsr however philosophic, are not and were not 
above the capacity of the Jewish or pagan public. Some 
others, quite as plausible, might be added ; and, therefore, it 
would have been superfluous to make the dangerous admi9« 
non of seeming miracles, except wtori^ty had demanded it« 



• See vol. i. pp. 8aft»4,aBd iM. pp. 8lt-18, iiot<^ e, with its 
references : also ch. x. sect. i. pp. 93-S, above. 

f See vol. i. p. 330. t R. E. i. &06. 

N 9, 
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We have already attempted to show, that neither 
the signally great nor highly beneficial character 
which might be expected in real or divine mira- 
cles, would preclude the ascription of them by 
unbelievers of that age to magical artifice ;^ this 
imputation, therefore, afibrds no presumption 
against the divme reality of our Lord's miracles ; 
and our former reasonings on this point are now 
strengthened by having since seen that the Jewish 
traditions could deliberately impute to the most 
profane and awful of frauds (to a sort of sacri- 
legious and blasphemous theurgy^ used for pur- 
poses of imposture,) the most salutary of temporal 
effects ; such as the restoration of the lame, and the 
cleansing of the leper.^ Those who were capable 
of giving faith to such a fiction, it may well be 
thought, would have been capable of witnesang 
real miracles of compassion and ascribing them to 
Beelsebub.P 



" Ch. xi. sect 2, pp. 145-52. 
* Sect 1, pp. 206-8, above. 
' Edzardus, after his review of Jewish magic,* which has 
been referred to above, observes, " by so much the more 
should the charge of magic agmnst Christ be suspected by 
that people, when they see that those very same powers or 
arts, are by the Rabbins wonderfully commended in their own 

* See cb. »• sect. 9, p. 146, note. 
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Nor need we stop at the conclusion — that our 
Lord wrought wonderful works which were 
accounted preternatural by his cotemporaries, — ^and 
that their attribution to magic art or sacrilegious 
theurgy affords no serious presumption against 
their divine reality — but may proceed to argue (as 
previously, in treating of the miraculous powers of 
the apostles,) that the non-detection of artifice in 
these works of Jesus by the powerful parties who 
feared und hated him, is a strong presumption for 
their divine reality ; while the character and ten- 
dency of his religion, as sketched in the beginning 
of this work,*i and the eminently unimpeachable 
virtue of its founder, as afterwards evinced,' concur 
to render the supposition of its originating in 
magical artifice absurd. 

First, as to non-detection; — ^it has been long 



companions], which are most impudently imputed to our 
Redeemer^ for the purpose of exciting hatred."* This may 
again remind us of the parallel of Hierocles.t The same 
spirit was in the Jew and the heathen, and led to the same 
subterfuge. They could ascribe the fictitious wonders of the 
philosopher and the Rabbi, to a ** divine and ineffable wis- 
dom;'' but the real wonders wrought by Christ could only be 
the fruit of an illicit sorcery. 

* Chap. i. ' Ch. iii sect L 



* Avod. Zara, p. 3SS, f P. 242, and p. 255, sect. 2, above. 
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since shown, that Jesus was regarded, both by 
friends and foes, as assuming the character of 
Messiah;* and subsequently, that miracles were 
and are accounted by the Jews a chief test of a true 
title to that high distinction ;* while the distinction 
itself implied a temporal sovereignty,'* in the acqui- 
sition and maintenance of which those miraculous 
powers were to be employed/ But (1.) the narra- 
tive above cited from Josephus,^ as to the oath 
of allegiance required in Herod's time, both to the 
Roman Cassar and the Jewish king, with the 
refusal of a body of Pharisees to swear, on account 
of a prediction that Herod's government should 
cease, and the bloody severities which followed,* 
may convince us with what jealousy any even ima- 
gined pretension to the Messiahship would be 
viewed by the Roman government. (2.) The en- 
mity of the Sanhedrim to Jesus is uniformly 
affirmed by the Jews themselves. (S.) Herod, the 



■ Ch. ii. vol. i. pp. 73-7. 
* Ch. xi sect. 3, p. 164. above. 
" Ch. iv.vol. i. p. 165, &c 
^ Ch. xi. sect 3, p. 164, notes, 
w Ch. iv.vol. i,pp. 166-7. 
* " The king slew such of the Pharisees as were principally 
accused. ...also all those of his own family who had consented 
to what the Pharisees foretold." Antiq. lib. xviL c. 2. 
Whistoo, vol. iii. p. 69. 
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^on of the king above ntmod, was still possessed ci 
partial power ; being, as we learQ from Josephus, 
tetrarch of Galilee, through the whc4e of our 
Siiviour^s mini^try.y All autliorities, therefore, 
whether supreme or subordinate, — 'with the keen 
prejudice of the priesthood, and the family feeling of 
the prince in that same tetrarchy where the Jews 
themselves affirm that Jesus chiefly dwelts^^^^^nust 
have been arrayed against him, as a person reputed 
to claim the Messiafaship and the power of working 
miracles. If his miracles had been false, or even 
suspicious, if they had really betrayed in any degree 
the usual character of magical or juggling prodi^ 
gies, is it to be believed that this would have been 
undiscovered and unexposed, or, in the work of 
Josephus, unrecorded ?* The arguments which 



^ Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 5, sect. 6. inLar. i. 12. 
' It is an interesting remark of Mr. Weston concerning 
Apollonius TyanflBus, that ** his pfetensions to miracles were 
M> far from raising him in the esteem of many, that they 
eibctually sunk ha credit and ridned his fortunes ; that when 
tiie maintenance only of his doctrines and opinions ^ould 
have given him a place amongst the venerable tagee of aii» 
tiquity, the addition of his miracles debased him to the rank 
(^ black magician8.***^But the ** doctrines and opinions'' of 
Jesus were unpopular both with Jew and Greek. If then 
hit miracles had been really fallacious or equivocal, how much 
more must that incumbrance have tended to '*sink*' and 
^ ruin" a system in itself so obnoxious on all sides to enmity ? 



* Weston on Mir. p. 348. 
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were used, in an early part of this work,** concern- 
ing the disputed passage in that historian, and what 
we termed his alternative testimony to the blame^ 
less character of Christ, are fully applicable here.** 
For if Jesus had wrought false and delusive won- 
ders, or such as were justly open to the suspiacn 
of being so, his conduct, so far from being blameless^ 
must have been, in this respect, deepltf criminal ; in- 
asmuch as he would have laboured to sustain a most 
sacred character by deep imposture. We now, there- 
fore, resume the question-^is it credible, that a 
writer, who could not have been either uninformed 
or negligent, who was brought up in the very central 
school of anti-christian zealots, who treats in detail 
of the Jewish sects and impostors of that day, 
whose feelings and interests, both as a Pharisee 
and as a pensioner (of Titus and Domitian), would 



** Ch. iii. sec. 1, Suppl. (A). 
^ If the passage be held genuine, then the expressions 
which it combines, — ** a doer of wonderful or miraculont 
works,"—" a wise man," — ** a teacher of such men as receive 
the truth with pleasure,"* manifestly show that Josephus did 
not think the miracles of Jesus were miracles of deceit 
or delusion : so that we need only argue (here as elsewhere) 
on the other supposition, viz. that the passage is spurious, 
and that he was silent. 



* See it cited toL i. p. ]06, note 
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have strongly prompted him to confute and stig* 
matize the Christian innovation — if he could have 
brought himself even to inHnucUe false miracles or 
unlawful arts against Jesus — would have remained 
silent ? and that in a work where information on 
this point would have been so natural and so much 
in place ? The silence of Josephus, while it proves 
that the moral character of Christ was above 
suspicion, proves that, in this writer^s mind, his 
miracles were so. But if Josephus, while upable 
to deny (as indeed all appear to have been) the 
moral excellence of Jesus, could still have brought 
himself to suspect that his wonders were not law- 
fully wrought, or riot really supernatural, and to 
conceive such pious deceit compatible with a virtue 
otherwise unstained, would there not have been 
still a special reason for his intimating the dubious 
or unlawful character of Christ's miracles, as the 
only way left to him of disavowing and discrediting 
a creed which his friends and patrons hated, and 
which interest and prejudice forbad him to em- 
brace ?*^ 



" If it be asked,— how could Josephus believe Christ's 
miracles to be divine, or their author to be not justly charge- 
able with the use of unlawful powers and artifices, and yet not 
be a C%m^«?— I would refer the inquirer to some former 

N 8 
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Secondly, the specific character of the reli^oo, 
and the unique virtue of its founder, make the 
idea of its originating in human or demoniacal 
deceit preposterous. Whatever was said in the 
earlier part of this work on the difficulty of ccm- 



remarks;* I would remind him also of Tertullian's observa- 
tion,— that even Pilate was "in conscience a Christian;** 
and would further invite his attention to Augustine's com- 
ment on the silence of Seneca, which will be cited in the 
next chapter. Josephus, probably, was more a Chris- 
tian than either of these, tond yet, even secretly, might 
<;onsent only to be " almoH k Christian.'* But this is the 
very state of mind in which he would have been tempted to 
ascertain whatever was unfavourable to the author of Chris- 
tianity, in order to be quit of that unwelcome inmate, a 
vacillating or suppressed conviction. 

Is it not easy to believe that there are literary men, and 
men of honour, in different courts of £urope, v^o now 
assent in some tense to the divine origin of our religion^ 
but who, if it should cease to be the court religion, and 
become an unfashionable bar to promotion, would forthwith 
adopt a liberal and comprehensive deism? If such mea 
discovered any novel and formidable objection to Christianity, 
would they not, in defence of their own rejection of the 
religion, and from zeal to please the court, be then prompt 
to publish it ? If they did not so publish, but, even when 
sending forth works in which the fairest occasion offered of 
doing this incidentally in a few words, enUrely shunned the 
topic, might we not safely conclude that they had bo ncfa 
objection to produce? 



♦ Vol. Lpi^. 110-n, 
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necting such bets with imposture in general, ap- 
plies with all its force to this most flagrant kind of 
imposture in particular, the invention of falsis 
miracles; most flagrant, since it is no less thaii 
forgery of the great seal and royal signature of 
heaven. If the works of Jesus, allowed by his 
enemies to be preternatural, were not divine, then 
** lying wonders'' and " hidden things of dis- 
honesty'' were employed to attest and urge onward 
a system of doctrine which warred on all the selfish 
propensities of man ; which, from age to age, has 
wrought the highest moral renovation of indivi- 
duals, and has changed the social aspect of nations. 
Then also were these ** lying wonders" devised 
and performed, and all their fruits of righteous- 
ne$$ produced, by one that wore, amidst un- 
numbered enemies, a robe of purity on which 
none could cast a stain.^^ 



^ The Christian fathers justly expose this incongruity. — 
** Magicians do no one of these things," (writes Origen) 
*^ since they neither can nor will concern themselves with what 
regards the moral correction of mankind, being themselves 
full of the most base and infamous sins." — "When we think of 
the life of Jesus, who can rationally compare him to magicians j 
and not rather believe him, according to the promise, God 
appearing in a human body for the benefit of our race ?''*-* 



* Cent. Cels. 1. i. p. 54. Ed. Spenc. 
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These last arguments, however, for the cUxAne. 
reality of Christ's wonderful works, have only been 



** Is it possible to judge" (asks Eusebius) ^ that a man who 
was the teacher of a venerable and altogether virtaona 
institute Iram^ery moTurtMf] of boly and true doctrines, such 
as we have set forth, was in his habits a conjurer ? If he 
were a magician and enchanter, a deceiver and conjurer, 
how did he become the author of such instruction to all 
nations, as we see with our eyes and have heard with our 
ears ? — who will .undertake to connect things thus irreconcile- 

able ? [t* afwaxra oio'aytiv.]* 

The same writer argues, in a subsequent paragraph, that 
to affirm Chrbt to have introduced his doctrine by magic, is 
in effect to admit that he wrought real miracles. He writes 
as follows. — ** To say that a teacher of true piety among 
men wrought such wonders while he sojourned in this life, 
and performed such extraordinary miracles [roMVTag wa^a^of of 
rtparu»s] as we lately reviewed,f to have been, naturally and 
spontaneously, what he was, neither collecting from ancient 
teachers, nor aided by modem, who had done like things 
before him, what else is this than to testify and confess, that 
the matter was truly divine, and that he who was thus 
manifested, transcended all the nature of man? But you 
may say that he attached himself to deceivers for teachers, 
that the arts {ra a-o^] of the Egyptians, and the unlawful 
mysteries [ra a7ropp»jTa] of their ancient traditions were not 
unknown to him, which having collected, he appeared such 
a person as he b reported to have been. Why then did no 
others who were superior appear, earlier in date and teachers 



" Dem. Ev. 1. ili. c. 6, p. 125, partly quoted in B. pr. p. 160. 
t i. e. in 1. Hi. c. 4, pp. 107-8. 1 have referred to two Greek 
words here used, at p. 133, and p. 243, above.. 
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advanced collaterally and without necessity. In« 
deed the whole subject of our Saviour^s miracles 
has been treated as accessary ;^^ and introduced 
(as was stated above,^^) for the purpose of connects 
ing and corroborating the previous proofs, and 
giving a further coherence and consistency to our 
account of Christianity in its origin and progress. 
When vre had shown, which I trust has been done 
beyond question, that Jesus wrought works which 
were deemed supernatural, we were not compelled 
to adopt the line of argument that has been just 



of Mm, either in Egypt or elsewhere ? Why did not their 
fitme also reach the ears of all men, before this accusation 
was brought against their pupil ?* &c. Athanasius asks the 
heathen, ** who then and what is this Christ, who by his 
very name and presence has overshadowed all things, every- 
where, and abolished all, and singly prevailed against all, 
and filled with his doctrine the whole inhabited world? 
Let the scoffing and unbhishing Greeks tell us this. If he 
be but a man, how then did one man surpass the power of 
all their gods, and by his own power prove them to be 
nothing? But if they say he was a magician, how is it that by 
this magician all magic is abolished and not rather con- 
firmed ?t 

** See Augustine's remark, sec. 2. p. 256. 
" Sec. 1. p. 196. 



* Dem. Evang. 1. iii. c. 6, p. 131. 
f De incarn. Verb, quoted in B.pr. p. 22^. 
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tdcen, in order to evince that they really were ao. 
This has been, as it were, redundant ; or chiefly lest 
any should suppose that such independent kinds 
of presumptive proof are lacking. For we were 
entitled (omitting this) to argue from conclusions 
previously attained. It was endeavoiu'ed to 
prove in two former chapters, the reality of the 
resurrection of Jesus,8f8f and of the miracles of his 
first followers.'*'* If those proofs be valid, (and 
the reader is requested to review and sift them,) 
then the mission of Jesus was divine : and it is 
quite sufficient to know that he was reported by his 
enemies to have performed works which seemed 
preternatural, in order to be persuaded that he Aid, 
indeed work miracles by a divine power." We^ 



" Ch. ix. >»>» Ch. xi. 

^ In bringing to a dose that view which has occupied 
the present and preceding chapter, of the indirect evidence 
for the Christian ndraclesp I take occasion to add some 
weighty remarks of Dr. Channing :* — '* These miracles do 
not stand alone in history ; but are most intimately incoipo- 
rated with it. They were demanded by the state of the 
world which preceded them, and they have left deep traces 
on all subsequent ages. In fact, the history of the whole 
civilized world, since their alleged occurrence, has been 
swayed and coloured by them, and is wholly inexplicable 
without them.**—** They are not solitary, naked, unexplored. 



* Discooise on fhe Evidences, p. 22, and p. 39. 
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have not here argued their reality on a different 
ground for the sake of adducing them as separate 
attestations to the religion. Such are best ac- 
quired by proving first the genuineness or early 
publication of the gospels ; which being shown, (as 
it has often been,) the miracles of Christ, recorded 
in each, become direct and independent proofs of 
his mission. But that kind of proof is not within 
the scope of the present work. The less usual 
view, however, which has been here taken of them^ 
serves to give greater unity or harmony to the 
series of early events, as thus displayed; to the 
character of the founder, to his personal proce- 
dure in connexion with that of bis followers, and 
to the successes of his institute. It imparts, also, 
as we have already intimated,^^ and shall more 
fully show in the ensuing chapter, a peculiar credi* 
bility to those professed memoirs of our Saviour, 
in which a part of his wonderful and gracious 
works are distinctly related ; and which, on this and 
other accounts, are invaluable to the churdi and to 
mankind. 



disconnected events; but are bound up with a system, which 
18 worthy of God, and impressed with God; which occupes 
a large space, and is operating with great and increaiing 
energy in human affairs." 

*' Sec 1, note, p. 200. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ON SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE PRECEDING PROOFS. 
THEIR CONNEXION WITH THOSE WHICH ARE 
MORE DIRECT. CONCLUSION. 

Some scrupulous examiner, revolving the aspects 
and consequences of our argument, may say — I 
admit that the mass of indirect proofs is great. I 
conclude even from this portion of its evidences that 
ehristianity is divine; yet at the moment that I adopt 
this conclusion, I find objections arising from that 
very history of its treatment which has been in great 
part the medium of your proof. You have shown 
that the founder wrought miracles ^ that their 
reality was sealed by his own resurrection ; that 
his first followers also had supernatural gifts ; and 
you had previously argued, with success, that all 
this was to be expected ; since, without such means, 
the wide and rapid progress of the religion could 
not have occurred. But I now anxiously ask my- 
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self — ^how could it be, that, wUh such means, it was 
so bitterly opposed, so strangely scorned, so fre- 
quently rejected ? You have said, — had it h^&k a 
human fiction, the multiform oppositions would 
have utterly bafflcfd it. I ask,— -since it was not a 
human fiction but a divine truth, and thus divinely 
attested and supported, why did not all oppositions 
unk and die before its power ? Why was not its 
triumph universal ? 

We answer, — the difficulty is raised on sup- 
positions that are not tenable; namely, that a 
xniracle, when witnessed, must be an irresistible 
means of conversion;* or rather, that there can 
be no divine revelation except a miracle be 
wrought before every one to whom it is pro- 



* This branch of the difficulty raised on the rejection of the 
gospel— viz. the fancied impossibility that its miracles would 
fidl to convert any who witnessed them— has been distinctly 
met by former reasonings.* We endeavoured then to show, 
that neither the depreciation of those miracles, as magical or 
conjuring wonders, by prejudiced Jews and heathens, nor 
their unexplained rejection, afford a solid presumption against 
their divine reality; which is arguing, in another form, that, 
although divine, they were still likely to be disallowed and 
rejected as proofs, by the stubborn and corrupt, the super- 
stitious and the sceptical. 



• Clj. xl, sect. 2, pp. 14559, and ch. xil. sect. 3, p. 209. 
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posed; or else, that tbe outward gift of divine 
truth) attested by the credible reccnrd of mirades, 
would necessarily imply the accompanying inward 
gift of a genuine love to that truth ; or, at least, 
of a ready mind to examine it impartially, with a 
freedom from prejudice and passion, from levity or 
enmity of sfMrit. 

The principle of such a difiiculty (though its 
real extent may not be perceived) appears ulti- 
mately atheistical ; or at least to involve that sort 
of deism which Epicurus taught. It would infer 
that because God does not effectuate all good^ 
therefore he communicates none; that the heavens 
do not declare his glory, nor the earth bear witness 
to his providence, nor conscience to his justice; 
that nature, in short, affords no divine revelations 
to man, because man has so often resisted them, 
and grown dreadfully insensible to their monitions. 
We have no juster cause to suspect that Chris- 
tianity is not divine, because it has been often 
scorned and slighted, or because it has been B&- 
grantly corrupted, than that the sun is not a gift of 
God because some men shun its light ; or because 
it does not ripen every fruit on which it shines ; or 
because the most nutritive grains and cooling fruits 
which it does ripen, are continually distilled into 
liquids, which, in the practical use of multitudes. 
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become burning poisons ; and mn, and misery, and 
death, are thus extracted, as it were, out of its pure 
and yivifjring beams. 

Grant human nature to have been what all his- 
tory and experience prove, and that neither the 
sight of a visible miracle would necessarily change 
it, nor would an unseen invincible influence on the 
will necessarily accompany the outward communi- 
rion of divine truths, — and then the real won- 
der is, not that such a religion, though divinely 
attested, was opposed and rejected by multitudes, 
but that it should, in its primitive purity, in deep 
sincerity, and at the price of suffering, have been 
so often received and so firmly maintained. . That 
which would have been incredible had the religion 
been false, by no means ceases to be wonderful 
when we have concluded it divinely true.** If it was 



^ Dr. Doddridge, referring to bis own prior ailment, that 
the success of the gospel was such as could not have attended 
an imposture^ adds,— " but now I carry the remark farther, 
and assert, that considering the circumstances of the case, it 
is amazing that even truth iUelf, under so many disadvantages, 
should have so illustrious a triumph ; and that its wonderful 
success does evidently argue such an extraordinary inter- 
position of God in its favour, as may justly be called a 
miraculous attestation to it.'*» 



* SermoDs on Efidenoes of Cbristiaoity, Serm. 3, p. 102. 
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shown, at the commencement, to be a moral system 
so contrary to every bias of corrupt human nature, 
that as a fiction it could not have been attempted, 
and still less accepted ; this grand obstacle does not 
vanish or become minute when the truth of the 
religion is proved, although that truth, and the 
attestations of it, are quite necessary to account for 
its being partiaib/ overcome. 

If in tracing Christianity to the source, we so 
exhibited the meanness and ignominy of its origin, 
as to evince that an imposture so introduced could 
never have triumphed, we are to remember that as 
a divine revelation this same meanness and igno^ 
miny invested it, and tended to discredit in the eyes 
of the proud and worldly the validity of its mira^ 
culous proofs. 

If both Jews and heathens were likely to oppose 
such a religion with virulence had it been a fiction, 
so were they likely to oppose it — although divinely 
true — ^whenever, through preconceived aversion or 
contempt, want of attention, or vicious inclination, 
they resolved to persuade themselves that it was 
not so. This state of mind was prevalent ; and 
accordingly the religion, by multitudes, was op- 
posed. Had such persons not hated and resisted 
it, we should have lost a mournful argument in 
behalf of its divinity : for that which had proved 
palatable to evil men, without transforming them, 
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could not have been, in its primary character, ] 
and good. If the doctrine had not been divinely 
sustained, their opposition must have been de- 
structive ; but it no way follows that if it was so 
sustained, their enmity must have been annihilated 
or powerless. There is more cause to be grieved 
than to be astonished or perplexed, at the frequent 
non-acceptance of such a religion as the Christian, 
even by those who witnessed some of its miracu- 
lous attestations, much more by those who only 
heard of them. One class would reject it with 
scorn and enmity ;^ another would shun or decline it 
with sdfled and wavering convictions of something 
marvellous and unearthly in its proofs and effects.* 
But how then would each be likely severally to 
dispose of the question of these proofs and effects? 
— these wonderful works, which could not be 
denied — ^these unwelcome and conspicuous changes 
ensuing, which could not be overlooked ? We have 
seen that many disposed of it by the convenient 
supposition of magic ; this was the pretext (and 
often, probably, the sincere opinion,) of the ere- 
dulous and thoughtless : — ^it was also the necessary 
refuge of those controversialists who undertook to 
refiiie the proof from miracles. But, — the jealous 



* See pp. S28, et seqq. above. 
' See pp. 3S3-8, above. 
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inquirer may continue — how speciously is it ob« 
jected by modem unbelievers, that certain aninaot 
writers in the first century (d our era have not 
adverted to the pretension of miraculous pbwers, 
and some not even noticed the existence of our reli- 
gion. Most true, the objection is specious; and it 
has been put with consummate dexterity ; n^ver<- 
theless, does not that very silence on which it i$ 
built) appear, when rightly considered, to hft¥« 
been, on the part of those distinguished rejecters 
of Christianity, the very course which was p'obaUe, 
wise, and safe? Dr. Paley has forcibly described 
the influence, in such cases, of ^^ contempt prior 
to examination i"® no doubt this feeling, mingled 
with hatred, and with some degrees of secret fear, 
prevailed in those literate heathen who were ha» 
addicted to popular superstitions than to sceptical 
philosophy ; such writers as Tacitus, Lucian, and 
the elder Pliny/ The two former, indeed, openly 
noticed the religion, and both Lucian and Pliny 

• Evid. vol. ii. p. 307. 
' Dr. Enfield says of the elder Pliny, " For the most part, 
he leans towards the doctrine of Epicurus.'' And he adds 
lmiB«diately after, when treating of Celsus, ** An Epienrean 
would, of course, reject, without examination, ail preteaiipOB 
to divine communications or powers.'* — Hist, of Philos. 
vol. iL p.r 131. To this latter, however, also, I should think, 
the remark below {p. 286) nay 8ppljr» a» to the mconmtency 
of heathen opinions. 
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appear to have glanced, very slightly, at tbe claim 
of miracles ; but was it at all likely that they 
would gravely expsUiiate on that claim ? By seri- 
ously and formally urging in refutation of it the 
papular pretext of magic, they would manifestly 
have given force and importance to the Christian 
plea ; for, being known themselves to disbelieve 
preternatural agency, a deeper attention would 
have been excited towards phenomena which 
even they thought it necessary to account for by 
causes previously disdained. The notion of em- 
bracing Christianity would have appeared to 
these sceptics too preposterous to be entertained 
by themselves for an instant Its very basis, 
a communication of God with man, was by their 
philosophy regarded as fidlacious. Whatever, there^ 
fere, might be the magical or illusive arts of 
its founder and teachers, it was not for them to 
dignify such matters by discussion. They saw the 
* new superstition' mean in its outset, and still 
addressing itself to the vulgar ; if some of the 
higher classes were entangled, there was the more 
reason why they^ as chiefs in the world of letters, 
should show that such had descended utterly below 
the philosophic level, and, with men of wit and sense, 
had lost caste irretrievably. Besides, there must 
have been that hidden sense of difficulty and em- 
barrassment, which always makes the affectation of 
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entire contempt convenient, and adds a new motive 
to the policy of silent neglect.^ 

Perhaps to this class should be added Plutarch. 
Though his philosophy leant to Platonism, and 
was therefore more superstitious,** it was, like 
that of many heathens, inconsistent with itself, 
and " we sometimes find him doubting with the 
Pyrrhonists.''* Hating Christianity, if only as ad- 
verse to that worldly heroism which his own writings 
eloquently celebrate, disturbed also perhaps by some 
knowledge of its wonderful facts, and its mysterious 
power, what more natural and expedient than 
wholly to avoid the unpleasant topic ? A public 
man, and grave author, of much erudition and 
ability, conspicuous in his age, — ^the very age in 
which Christianity arose, — was bound, if he openly 
approached this subject at all, not to dismiss it 
feebly.^ Might we not then have almost foretold 



' By this last feeling we explained the silence of the Jew* 
ish Mishna, ch. vi. above. Vol. i. p. 224, note. 
^ See cb. xi. sect 2, p. 147, note. 
» Enf. Hist, of Philos. ii. 53. 

^ The late Dr. John Jones has endeavoured to show 
that both Lucian and Plutarch elaborately opposed the gos- 
pel, in a covert and obscure manner, in some of their writings. 
But his hypotheses, though formed with much ingenuity, seem 
in these as in several other instances, so (fictitious and subtle 
as to be entirely precarious. 
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that he wouM shim the perplexity, aod waive it 
altogether ? 

But there was also a different class, in general, I 
think, less noticed ; that of persons partial^ con^ 
vineed, who suppressed or dissembled their own con- 
victions. We ascribed to this cause the silence of 
Josephus : in his case, indeed, no other satisfactwy 
explanation seems possible ;^ but I now add, that die 
same state of feeling, although in different degrees, 
may be ascribed with great probability to Fhiio and 
to Seneca. Augustine explains, in terms that de- 
serve observaticK), the alence of the latter: — "The 
Christians he has not dared to mention in either way, 
l^t he should, onone band, by praisbg them, offend 
against the old institutions of his country ; or on the 
other, by censuring them, contradict perhaps his 
own inclination.*"*" This appears to roe to be the 



^ I have been pleased, since the foregoing chapters were 
written, to find this view of the conduct of Josephus taken 
by Bishop Berkeley — ** If we suppose him in Gamaliel's way 
of thinking, who suspended his judgment, and was afraid of 
being found to fight against God ; it should seem natural for 
him to behave in that very manner."* 

^ ** Christianos tamen in neutram partem commemorare 
ausus est ; ne vel laudaret contra suffi patris veterem con- 



* Minute Piulosopber, Dial, vi, sect. 26, pp. 3]^— 16. 
VOL. II. O 
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true key to the silence of all those* who were- 
suspended between conviction and incredulity, wba< 
had not cast down " every high thing,^ or who 
feared the " o£Eence of the Cross ;" whose pride and 
worldly prudence forbad them (and the more so in 
proportion to their literary eminence) to seem, 
even constructively, apologists of the hated sect.*^ 
To profess the most modified respect or tolerance 
for Christianity, in the age of Nero and Domitkn, 
(or even of Trajan,) must surely have required that 
firm and noble persuasion which ^^ confers not with 
flesh and blood.*" When we consider the outrageous 
violence of the Alexandrian Jews,** among whom 
Philo resided,— or the accusation of Poinponia 



suetudinem, vel reprehenderet contra propnam foirsitan 
voluntatem." De Civ. Dei. 1. vi. c, xi. 

" The different shades of feeling which might induce 
silence, are concisely suggested in a few words by Dr. Hart- 
ley. ** Both those who were favourers of the Christians, and 
those averse to them in a moderate degree, one of which 
must be the case with great numbers, would have motives to 
be silent ; the half-christians would be silent for fear of being 
persecuted ; and the others would affect to take no notice of 
what they disliked, but could not disprove; which is a fact 
that occurs to daily observation.*" 

' ** See an account of their turbulent and sanguinary com- 
motions in^ Joseph. De B. J. 1. iL c. 18, sect. 7, 8, quoted in 
Lar. i. 102. 



♦ Hartley on Man, vol. ii. p. 123. 
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6raBcina,P and punishment of Clemens and Domi- 
tilla, ia the city where Seneca enjoyed his wealth 
and fame, — we find ample reason why each of 
those writers maintained his politic reserve. Let 
the literary reader (if such there be,) who may 
scarcely choose even in modern Britain to avow him- 
self a Christian, honestly consider, whether, with his 
present unsettled faith, he would have ventured, in 
their day, to name Christianity with reverence, or 
whether, being too candid to defame and disavow 
it, he would not rather have avoided naming it at all. 
— Some of these writers may be referred to either 
class, and there might be several gradations and 
varieties of sentiment in both i but whether they 



^ Whether that lady were a Christian, though it is pro- 
bable she was so,* does not affect our argument. She. 
was " charged," as Tacitus informs us,f " with a foreign 
superstition ;*' and seems to have escaped, only by the equity 
or lenity of her husbarid, to whose decision the case was 
referred. But we are sure tha^t na " foreign superstition'' 
was in the reign of Nero so halted as was the Christian ; and 
if sh^ were endangered by the practice of some otMer un- 
authorized religion, her case, dfortiori, would be a warning 
fyr those who might feel any leaning towards thit), the i^ost 
odious qfaU. The case of Clemens, &c. though (Subsequent to. 
Seneca's time, is not the less in point; for vh,o doubts that 
^he temper of Nero towards the consul WQuld have been {ike 
that of Domitian ? See Lar. iii. }8^. 



• See Lar. iii. 010—1 1 . f Annal. xiii. c. 32;^ A. D.. 5T. 

q2 
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are ranked among the scornei^ of Chrfetianity, or 
with those who secretly revered and half be- 
lieved it, in either case it appears entirely probable 
that they should not choose to discuss its npuraculoua 
proofs.*! 

That this divine religion, therefore, was often 
not embraced,— and also, that, (with the exception 
of professed and formal adversaries,) most aocieiit 
authors of note who did not embrace it, either 
alluded to it very slightly and contemptuously, or 
observed complete silence, are facts which the 
study of human nature might lead us to iMMici- 
nate/ 



f ' In that too well known paragraph of" temperate irony,'* 
where we are led to suppose that the "sages of Greece and 
Rome" viewed the Christian miracles with "supine inatten- 
tion," (a passage productive of more pain and misgiving to 
some minds, than the subtler sophisms of Hume,) we are 
seduced into the notion, that nothing but inattention or 
Ignorance, could possibly cause their silence, and then, that 
their silence, so caused, proves the non-occurrence of the 
events. But what if such were not the causes? 

What if we had possessed good evidence of M^x^ strange 
Atcts,— that Helvetius, Diderot, and Voltaire, each became a 
Chriilian indeed, — and yet, neither D'Alembert, Bufibn, nor 
gibbon, in aft their works, had dropped a hint of this? 
Would their silence prove their " inattention'* or ignorance 
concerning the facts, and so discredit the evidence ; — or would 
it rather prove something else ? n 

' It may be proper also here to observe, that if there be any 
reader still unconvinced that the Jewish and heathen refer- 
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But it may repay our attention, to examine, 
before concluding these pages, a quite different 
point ; namely, whether also the documents received 



ences to magic, &c., as practised by Christ and his apostles, 
must imply at the least a pretension and semblance of mira- 
des by them, — retaining the suspicion that all those statements 
and allusions concerning preternatural works, referred not 
to apparent acts, but only to the Christian traditions and 
records, tliis notion, I apprehend, has been shown to be very 
forced and untenable ;* but if it were not, there would be no 
reason, whatever, to infer that those traditions and records 
%ere false: for had both Jews and heathens confined 
themselves to impugning the credibility of such records or 
traditions, observing complete silence as to any actual oc- 
currence of seeming miracles themselves, they would have 
taken t!ie less embarrassing and safer course : not, indeed, that 
It Was at all likely, if Christian miracles were of notoribus 
obcurrehce, that all who Wrote of, or against the religion, 
shouldl ado))t this cautious course; but the productions of tikie 
able, and therefore more shrewd and wary writers, were most 
likely to survive and come into our hands; and their reserve 
on this topic would prove— not in the least that there 
Wte no Christian ** magic" in their day, but that they, for 
feundry and sufGcient reasons, had no mind to treat of, o^ 
bllude to it — Origen thus notices the silence of Celsus re- 
Upecting St. Paul *< I know not how he fok*got, or did not 
think fit to say something of Paul, who, after Jesus, establish- 
ed the churches of Christ; it is likely, however, that he per- 
ceived he should need to render a reason for the Mttory of 
Paul, how, having persecuted the church of God, and bitterly 
conflicted against the believers, so as to be willing to deliver 



« See cb. li. sect. 2, pp. 207— J 3, above. 
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by the Christian body itself^ as original and au- 
thentic records of its rise and early progress^ are 
such as, from our indirect view of its history, we 

up to death the disciples of Jesus, he was afterwards so 
greatly changed, that from Jerusalem eyen to Illyricum, he 
fulfilled the preaching of the gospel,* &c/' This doubtless 
was a difficulty not to be trifled with, as Lord Lyttleton has 
since abundantly shown ; and it may suffice to explain the 
philosopher 8 forgetfulness; but perhaps there were (touching 
this Paul) two knotty points instead of one, and if so, the 
omission was still more advisable. We have read not only 
of Paul's con version, but of Paul's "cdnjuring." Now, suppose 
that Celsus had «een or heard at Corinth, or Ephesus, or 
Rome,f some heathen record or tradition of this conjuring 
and its effects — which were likely to be much more current 
and more circumstantial in his age, (that of Adrian or An- 
toninus,) than in the subsequent age of Julian ; or suppose 
that he had chanced to see in the house of some heterodox 
heathen, a picture of Paul working a magical cure ;% here> 
I conceive, would be further reason for forgetting or ovei^ 
looking tlie apostle. It was far easier and safer to write, in 
general terms, '< the Christians seem to prevail by the names 
and incantations of certain demons,"^ and to suppose that 
Christ learned magic in Egypt, || than it would have been to 
discuss and dispose of the particular <* conjurings*' of Paul, 
which took place, perhaps, in his own province or city, and 
were reported and kept in memory, through other channels, 
and with more detaU, than the remoter works of Jesus. 

Julian might have done well to imitate that elder writer's 
reserve; it would have deprived us of a morsel of hostile 



• Grig. c. Cels. l.i. p. 49, EJ. Spenc. 
t Cb.xii. sect 2, p. 247. above. | See p. 182, above. 

§ Cels. in Grig. p. 122, above. |j Pp. 232-3, above. 
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might expect the genuine secards to be. This 
may perhaps best be judged of, by imagining a 
case wheife a knowledge of the principles of Chris* 
tianity should exist, apart from any knowledge of 
its direct history. 

Let us suppose a thoughtful student pur.- 
posely so educated, that his acquaintance with 
the doctrines, precepts, and promises of the 
gospel had been derived soMy through a compila- 
tion, which might be wholly scriptural, and by him 
be deemed canonical, but which should include 
scarcely any thing of history ;" so that his historicajl 
<view«of Christian facts should be as yet entirely 
4rawB from indirect sources like the foregoing. 
Xet us assume that he has on these grounds con^ 



evidence; but angry partisans, howerer talented, are not 
always discreet. Yet had he refrained from styling St Paul 
^* the chief of all conjurors,**' ^tke direct evidence for :the 
apostle's wonderful works, would not have been suspicious 
on that account. The Emperor's silence, if Paul wrought 
such works, wOuld only have proved his own discretion ; 
though his unguarded abusive admission adds a strong in* 
^rect proof to the direct evidence that they were wrought 

' Such a treatise as might be framed by combining all the 
purely doctrinal and preceptive parts of the New Testament ; 
in which the facts of our Saviour's death and resurrection 
would be only implied, by mention of the high and solemn 
ends which those events accomplished; in which also the 
accounts of miracles and of persecutions were inot dUuded:to. 
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duded the HsUgtooi divine. Indeed, in studyii^ 
such a digest of its doctrines and deckraticms, its 
promises and oommands, the estimate of its spedfic 
ckaracter^ (as proving it to be no fiction,) would 
be of a much more intimate and satisfactory kind 
than was aimed at in the beginning of this w<M:k, 
and would thus more powerfully ccMicur with our 
subsequent proofs to evince its divinity. But 
would a student deeply interested in the subject, 
and Umited to such modes of information, kx)k f<Hr 
ncdiing more ? Would he not, on the contrary, 
naturally ask, — can you have given me all ? Where 
are the Christian memoirs of the events which 
induced and accompanied this great moral change, 
and by whidb these divine doctrines and promises 
were attested? Is it possible that none were 
written, or that they all have perished ? 

Produce in answer the original text of the New 
Testament, but with each distinct writing bound 
apart ;* and tell him, — these twenty-seven ancient 
tracts are what the early Christians treasured and 
transcribed, as the authentic memoirs of their reli- 
gion. I shall now place them in your hands to exsr 



^ For we never, I think, can wholly and practically abstract 
ourselyes from the habit of viewing the New Testament as a 
single book ; though we have both received and given admo* 
nitions that it should not be so regarded. 
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mine; but^ being familiar with their contents tny self , 
let me first mention, as an incentive to the study, 
9ome respects in which they will be found to esta- 
Uish and illustrate the facts that our indirect 
ai5count8 of Christianity have, in part, and cir- 
cuitously made kndwn^ 

You have collected from Jews and heathens 
the place and period of the birth of Jesus, his 
humble station, his claim of Messiahship, and 
the obscurity of bis followers. In the Christian 
writings before you, all those facts are detailed. 
— ^You have learnt from his enemies the re- 
proach of his public Execution. Here you will 
find independcint and circumstantial narratives of 
that awful tragedy, his condemnation and cru- 
dfhtion. 

You have been led to inlbr satisfactorily, both 
fhim the silence and conduct of his adversaries, the 
blamdess character of Jesus. In these memoirs 
you wHl find several agreeing portraits of his per- 
feol moral excellence, which it would be absurd to 
suppose that i^poi^ors could conceive and deU- 
iieait^i 

You have observed the eminent wisdom and 
dignity ascribed by some heathens to Christ: you 
will here read accounts of his discourse and actions 
which will enable you to judge wheUier his enemies 
coaki ratK>tially infuse that hoynagei 
o 3 
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You have had to estimate, from hostile hints and 
concessions, the general mc»:ality of the early 
Christians. In these narratives and letters you 
will gath^ much more fully the correct prindples 
which they held, and the unustud virtues which 
they practised; without any palliation, however, 
of their errors or their ofPences. 

You were made acquainted, from various sources, 
with the probable and actual oppositions of the 
Jews to the faith of Christ. You ivill (^scover in 
these writings, that persecutions from their own 
countrymen were predicted by Jesus to his fol- 
lowers, and afterwards referred to by themselves, in 
several forms, both historical and epistolary. 

You ascertained from heathens themselves the 
habits of heathenism, and learnt the character of 
pagan persecutions ; that th^y proceeded both from 
the state arid from the pec^le, and that, with 
frequent severity and violence, ccmtinual reproach 
-and ridicule were combined. These circum- 
stances can be but partially developed in the cimo- 
nical writings of the Christians, because ihey do 
not reach to the end of the apostolic age, nor in- 
clude mcure than a small section of the i^x>stolic 
labours: the memoirs, however, will be found to 
describe, and the letters strikingly to confirm, the 
sufferings of one apostle among the gentiles, while 
they likewise dearly intimate an actual state of 
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hardship and danger among gentile converts in 
general) and the ccmt^npt and mockery, as well 
as violence, to which the^religion was subjected. 

You have learnt, from the dear testimony. of 
enemies, the wide and rapid progress of the 
jGrospd. The Christian account of the first years 
of its propagation, although very brief and limited^ 
will be seen to correspond entirely, as far as it 
extends, with those testimonies. 

You have been assured, by several arguments, 
— ^founded on the belief and acts of 'Chriatians, 
and the conduct of their enemies^— H>f the reality 
of < Chrisf s resurrection. In the memoirs now 
laid befcHre you, that great event is very circum- 
stantially attested, by writers evidently not in 
concert;^ and in every subsequent discourse. and 
ejnstle it is always presupposed, both directly and 
incidentally, as a fact quite incontestable. 

You have concluded that miraculotis powars in 
Christ's followers were the probable -sequel of sudi 
an event ; and you have met with various remarkaUe 
- admisaons from enemies that they did lay daim to 
certain preternatural powers, and perform apparent 
wonders. One of the narratives before you. con- 



See ch. IX. sect. Sj p. n^, note. 
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tftine Mplidt aomintB of iome ti tbdr iiiimd«ft» 
ftod of flumy signal effiacts prodoeed by them ; — 
and men than o«e epiftlt plainly appeals to thoie 
gift$, in the Dice of opponents, separatists, and 
mals. 

You have perceived the great difficulty and db- 
advantage which the first missionaries must ha^fe 
experienced, when preaching the go^)ei m the diff»- 
r^it languages and dialects of the heathen world. 
The history of the apostles, and the correBpon^ 
denoe of Paul, will show bow this disqualificatioB 
was mirMulottsly remolded. 

You have judged it exceedingly improbdble that 
He who rose firom the grave, and whose fuHowers 
wroQght miracles, should hims^ not have previ- 
oasly <Hsplayed a similar power; and you have 
found abundant confessions, especially from enemies 
among his own nation, that preternatural wonders 
were exhibited by him, and produced a great im- 
pvession. Now tn the Christum records of the life 
of Jesus, you will read specific details of his many, 
and diverse, and ^notabk^ miracles; and these 
impressively agreeing with the holiness and beneivo- 
lence of the Saviour^s character and purpose. 

Would not the supposed Christian student, 
while you gave this sketch of the historical contents 
of the New Testament, (to him as yet unknown,) 
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be often ready to interrupt you with the expremon 
4ii his joy — ^these are indeed the very treasures I 
wanted, — these writings must be above all price ! 
•—and would he not find the promise of his in- 
formant verified in their perusal ? Neither #otdd 
he, I conceive, be dissatisfied (at least in some 
views) with the peculiar method by which his 
knowledge 'of Christianity had been conveyed.^ 
He would reflect with satisfaction,- — I did not rest 
my bdief of the religion primarily on. the genu- 
ineness and veracity of Christian records. On the 
contrary, I was convinced of its divine origin 
before I knew any thing of their historical contents : 
and I now ground on that prior conviction the 
strongest presumption for the authenticity of these 
records. Soihe records there must have been. To 
a sufferii^ sect they must have been inestimable, 
as relating the miraculous facts which could alone 
make their sufferings tolerable. It is incredible 
that diev should have been lost and others substl- 



^ It 18) of course, not meant to be implied that such a 
mode of conveying it would be advisable in practice. Hie 
case is merely imagined for a purpose. Its practical disad- 
VBDtageSy and even incottsistency with what Protestant Chris- 
tians account a sacred duty, that every one ** from a 
chUd" should ** know the Holy Scriptures/' are sufficiently 
obvious. 
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tuted. I learn that these were uniformly received 
and sacredly preserved by the ancient ChristiaQs. 
No others ever competed with these. It was 
highly probable that others of a spurious or doubt- 
ful character should have been composed and dis- 
persed, examined and rejected : and this I find to 
have been the fact. But besides, I recognise here 
the system of doctrines which was previously 4X)llect- 
ed for my instruction, and which liiave already felt 
to be divine ; and I read, as ^promised, historical 
details that strikingly confirm and eluddate all those 
facts concerning the religion which, from indirect 
sources, had been but very partially traced. I receive 
these writings, therefore, as the most precious .^ft 
of divine knowledge. Without the previous pos- 
^session of their doctrines and precepts, my ac* 
quaintance with the character of the religion would 
liave been as cold and inefiectual as my view of its 
•origin was slight and incon^lete ; but now that I 
^lossesS'themas a whole, I have a more abundant 
persuasion that Christianity was of God, and that 
its truths ^^ make wise unto salvation.^ 

Thus it will be perceived, that the kinds of 
.proof to which this work has been confined, stand 
•in juxtaposition and alliance with all others. Nor 
indeed have we entered on the whole amount of 
proof of the same class. For we might, in like 
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manner^ without at all assuming the genuineness 
and veracity of the New Testament, avml ourselves 
c^ the most important portion of prophetic proof. 
And it might further be argued, that there is a 
refined, and complex, and profound seff-emdence 
in the apostolic writings, which, without any prior 
assumption whatever of their historical truth, goes 
far to demonstrate their divine inspiration. 

This would be sufficiently distinct from our 
opening argument, which went to prove negatively, 
fix»m a survey of Christianity, as compared with 
other religions, and with human nature^ that it 
could not be an invention of num. The inquiry 
to which I refer, would aim to evince, by a more 
deep and interior view of its doctrines in them- 
selves (and in their mutual harmony,) how pro- 
foundly worthy it is of God^ and how much more 
above the reach of ficticm than was there dis- 
cerned.^ 

We may perhaps venture, figuratively to de- 
scribe the system of Christian truth, as >an edifice 
supported on three great clusters (^pillars, differing 
in materials and in magnitude. One distinct cluster 



' ' ^ 1 Icnow^o wo^k in which a part of this inquiry has been 
pursued with such originality and force, as in Mr. Erskine^s 
Remarks On the latemal Evidence. 
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is the lUttemblage of proof from miraoles. Its 
most massy shafts are those which rest on the au- 
thenticity of our canonical books. And it must 
not be forgotten, that here each gospel and ewetj 
epbtle is ft separate pilUur. Each bears teeitimony 
(if to tod oth^) at least lo the one crotming 
mirade^that Christ is iiseti< 

Another group is that central mass of closely 
associated proofs^ trhich are derived from the 
spirit and tendency, the effects and doctrine, of the 
gospel; uteluding both the comparison of it in 
diese respects with other religious systems, and that 
deeper and more spiritual self^vidence to which 
we lately adverted. 

A third consists of the proofs from prophecy. It 
includes not only the several predictions of the 
(Hd Testament which are of the class abdre 
alluded to, but also those of which the drcumstM- 
lial fulfilment is learnt from the New TestameM 
alone ; and those of our Lord and his apostles by 
which a divine inspiration is evinced. 

The more insidious and therefore more injurious 
enemies of revelation, have often surveyed each of 
these clusters, pointing to here and there a flaw, 
artfully questi(H)ing if all be solid in the material, 
correct in the architecture, and steadfast at the 
base. We are sometimes disturbed and grieved 
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at the reit^iated 8us{»cioiu It is wdl, therefore, 
to be prepared to walk from group to group, aikd 
lay our hand at least on one or more piUars 
ifi each, which may defy the insinuation of weak' 
nesB. I trust that in the preceding pages we have 
done so, as it regards the Jtrst group, by examin- 
ing such proofs of the miraculous origin of Chris* 
tianity, as do "not depend on the previously ascer- 
tained truth of any part of our scriptures. The 
pillars which we have tried and measured, are 
mdeed comparatively slender ; but they are mamly 
built with the enemy^s own hard materials, and 
founded on his own rocky ground. 

In the second great and central cluster we pointed 
out, at the beginning, more than one distinguished 
cc^mn ; namely, the proofe that this religion, as 
compared in various respects with all other religions^ 
and with the world to which it was offered, is not 
such as either could or would have been feigned. 
But in this many-pillared group there are far 
more secrets of strength than we have space or 
skill to develope. Its columns, like those at Elora, 
are of living rock, but not, like them, elaborated 
by an earthly hand. Their bases and capiuis, tlmr 
proportions and their union, should be meted and 
delineated by a more gifted eye. 

In the third cluster, there is a solid group, which 
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we have done no more than disftantly observe; 
but which no infidel can e£Pectually shake. It 
is the clear accomplishment of several distinct pre- 
dictions contained in the ancient books of enemies 
to our religion, by such events connected with its 
rise as, from the same and other enemiec:, are 
amply ascertained. This class of proofs would 
closely unite with those which we have more espe- 
cially examined.: and the facts which we hove 
been employed in substantiating, would ibrm in 
good part the- materials by which to verify the 
fulfilment of these predictions.^ 

Nor should it be forgotten, in viewing the many 
pillars of our faith, that while they are mutually 
independent, each lends to the rest a portion of 
additional strength. Most of them would stand 
alone if the remainder should fall, but yet they 
serve, as it were, for abutments to arches which 
reciprocally unite them, and give a further stability 



* These several evidences are '* exceedingly dissimilac^ 
''They are not necessarily connected in their origin; they 
are independent in their principle; they do not infer each 
ithe other.*** 



* Davison's Discourses on Prophesy p. 30. 
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both to themselves and to the whole structure. 
The separate proof ^(for example) of a miraculous 
propagatioa of the gosipel, which is afforded by 
the first epistle to the Corinthiatis, does not rest 
on the Acts of the Apostles, or on the statements 
of Pliny, or on the admissions of Julian ; yet it is 
corroborated by and corroborates each. The Acts 
of the Apostles would give powerful testimony to the 
same point, if the notices of heathens on the pro- 
gress of the religion and causes of that progress 
had never reaohed us 4 yet these *sub8isting con- 
jointly, have respectively the greater strengths 
They would have strength, although there had 
been but one gospel instead of four, and though 
the epistles of Paul had perished. Yet by each of 
•those books their strength is mantfestly aug- 
mented. 

The prc^hecies of a suffering Messiah, and of 
the vocation of the Grentiles, might be known to 
have been fulfilled at the commencement of our era, 
although all copies of the New Testament bad been 
burnt in the persecution of Diodesian : but the 
minuter predictions fulfilled in special circum- 
stances of Christ's life and death, as recorded by 
bis companions, add a circumstantial force to those 
broader fulfilments of prophecy ; while the records 
themselves are the more fully accredited by those 
great independent facts. The ^eatness and on- 
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giBality, value and harmony, of Christian doctrine, 
form, as we hare said, a mass of supports which in 
themselves are noble ; but they lend support idso 
to the pillars of prophecy and miracles, for they 
show that the system is worthy of the highest attes- 
tations of divine prescience and power ; and if, on 
the other hand, we contemplate the miraculous 
works, we find them giving strength to the doc*, 
trine, for they divinely accord in purity and 
beneficence with the truths which they attest. 

It would have been injustice to the cause and to 
tlie divine hopes involved in it, if, after closely exa- 
mining but one or two pillars, we had not thus at- 
tempted a glance at other supports of this edifice 
of sacred truth.^ 

Yet, — ^be it solemnly remembered, — had we the 
powers of a philosophic mind, and the years of a 



' It should also be observed, that though certain portions 
of the evidence (such for example as we have here treated pf) 
would, even if the rest were unhappily destroyed, have great 
force and weight ; yet the fair and reasonable way of forming 
our decision, is by summing up all existing proofs coUedwefy. 
^ The truth of our religion * (remarks Bishop Butler,) *< is to 
foe judged of by all the evidence taken together. Unless the 
whole series, and every particular, can reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been by accident, then is the truth of it 
proved/'* Mr. Wilberforce, after enumerating the principal 



• Analogy, p. 3?6. 
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patriarchal life, exactly to investigate the whde, — 
most profoundly would it concern us not to be 
satisfied with this. The whole great structure of 
Christian evidences is but, as it were, the pedesti^ 
of the Cross. " As Moses lifted up the serpent in 



kinds of evidence, adds, ** it seems, to my understaiidiog, at 
least, morally impossible, that so many different tpecies of 
proofs, and all so strong, should have lent their concurrent 
aid„ and have united their joint force in the establishment of 
falsehood.*'* 

This consideration has of late been powerfully urged by a 
writer lately cited, whose *' Discourses on Prophecy** appear 
to me to afford a most valuable addition of cautious, dear, 
and masterly reasoning, to former views of thpit topic " In 
treating** (observes Mr. Davison,^ <*of any single branch of 
the gospel evidences, the result of such separate argument 
must always be taken with a reference to the other proof in 
reserve; and if the attention is engaged to a limited view of 
the subject, for a time, the greater compass of it must not be 
foi^tten when we come in the end to apply the inference of 
our divided inquiry. Otherwise our notions, as to the real 
force of the evidence, must be erroneous, or incomplete; 
erroneous, if, upon a part of the proof, we conclude against 
the whole; incomplete, if we conclude without it For 
though some kind of proof be incapable of accession by an 
extended cumulative reason, the proof of religion is not of 
that nature, but one which gathers light and strength by the 
concentrated force of all its moral evidence. The whole of 
it, therefore, must be laid together, and the aggregate of the 
concurrent proofs will close the investigation." — (pp. 30 — 1.) 



• Ptactical View, ch. ?. p. 240, 0th edition* 
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the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life*'' While we 
are anxiously inspecting the foundations, because 
unbelief continually labours to sap them, and be- 
cause our distrust observes the attempt with pain, — 
there is danger lest we look too long downward 
from, that living " image of the invisible God,*" that 
** brightness of his glory,'' by whom and for 
whom the " whole building" was raised ; whom it 
elevates to enlighten and to cheer a darkened world; 
without whom the temple of revelation grows deso- 
late, and its very inscription of immortality is but, 
for the trangressor, as a memorial of despair. Many 
of the poor and unlearned, the humble and the 
simple, that are quite unable to explore and measure 
its foundations, have been gazing intently the while 
upon that glorious image, and been made sure by 
the healing and transforming brightness which 
beams thence into their hearts, that Christ is the 
Light of the world. 

Be it remembered also, that this edifice of Chris- 
tian truth stands exposed to all the mists which enve- 
lope our earthly condition and becloud the human 
soul. Those who love darkness can wilfully obscure 
it all; or shall only have, at intervals, reluctant 
glimpses of its greatness, which inspire them with 
foreboding tremor instead of tranquil joy. 
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Nor should the believer be surprised, if sometimes, 
through his own offences and infirmities, the 
majesty and strength of the pillars of revealed 
truth become involved in shadows, and veiled 
from him awhile. Happy, if then, with the lowly 
and the simple hearted, he can still discern and feel 
a beam of glory and consolation from the exalted 
Cross ; and thus be reassured that, amidst clouds, 
and darkness, and earthquake, the foundations of 
sacred hope are unremoved and immutable. 

Reader, he who has collected for you the pre- 
ceding facts, and offered the imperfect arguments 
suggested by them, feels prompted and even bound 
to tell you, that he wrote these concluding lines 
under the influence of illness ; with solemn premoni- 
tk>iis of the changes of time, reaching onward to 
the " inevitable hour," and into the great untried 
futurity.^ 



■ Twelve months before the printing of them. — Time and 
health have been since granted for various additions and cor- 
rections, which the defects of the work seemed most especially 
to need. But the feeling how brief loans, both for writer 
and reader, those blessings may prove, has been one chief 
motive now to commit it to the press, notwithstanding the 
known and unknown imperfections which remain. The same 
refleetion, I doubt not, has conduced to bring mani/ such tasks 
to a period, namely — ^if this ought to be done at all, we are 
not in a world where days or powers can be securely reckoned 
on, till it may be done better. 
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Be aflmred, with whatever ten^r you or he 
may too often have regavded it, both, and all 
of us, must one day feel, (nor can we tell how sooi) 
that the truth of this gospel of Christ is no maimer 
of dry and speculative criticism; but a question 
which — ^as to its acceptance with the heart — in- 
finitely concerns each accountable sojourns on 
earth. Unless we be ransomed from guilt, puiified 
from prevailing sin, and made meet for an eternal 
blessedness, through *^ the Author and Finisher of 
faith,*^ — the future, to minds that have kamt the 
lessons of years, has a funereal aspect on this side 
the tomb, and a deeply awful one beyond. — If we 
ie so redeemed and renewed, then the painful 
discipline of life, and even the darkest tenors of 
disease and death, become but as passing shades, 
** not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed in us.^ 
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ON THE PEOBABL£ TEMPER TOWARDS CHRIS- 
TIANITY, OF PROSELYTES TO JUDAISM, AND OF 
JUDAIZING GKNTILfifi. 

It may repay our attention to inquire, as a sequel to the 
view taken of the obstacles to the reception of Christianity 
by Jews — Whether a temper materially different towards it 
might be usually expected in persons of two other classes, 
both differing from the Jews in origin, and one in habit, 
namely, — the proselytes, who had fully conformed to the 
Mosaic law, — and the judaizing Gentiles, (as I think they may 
best be termed,)f who had only adopted the patriarchal faith 
and precepts. 

With regard to the proselytes, I find no reason to believe 
that they were at all less prejudiced against the gospel than 
were the native Hebrews. If indeed we should assume 
Christianity to have been true and divinely attested, and 
should also assume that, by the sacrifices which they had 
made in embracing Judaitm^ these proselytes were proved to 
be gojd men, — then it might be safely inferred that they, 



♦ CoDoec(ed wUb the subject of eh. iv. anJ relerrei to fioui 
vol. i. p. 159. 

f Seep. 318, below. 

VOL. II. P 
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of all people in the world, were most prepared to hail the 
fuller light of the gospel. But we do not and ought not to 
asfume the truth of Christianity in this inquiry, for then the 
inquiry would be itself superfluous.* If, however, we should 
do so, the consequence would not follow ; for the piety and 
morality of proselytes to Judaism will be found on investiga- 
tion by no means inferrible from that change of profession. 
There is no sort of parallelism between the circumstances in 
which proselytes were made to Judaism, and converts to pri- 
mitive Christianity. 

Judaism, though in a certain sense hated and despised 
by Gentiles, could not be hated or despised on the 
same grounds as the Christian faith must necessarily have 
been. The contrast was in several points very great. Juda- 
ism could trace back its institutions to an age far more 
remote than the religion of Numa, or even the thoogony 
of Hesiod ; and though to the heathen their origin was ob- 
scure and uncertain, this cloud equally rested on the mytho- 
logy of Egypt or of Greece. Even Tacitus, who detested 
both the Jewish people and their creed, says ** those rites, 
however introduced, are defended by their antiquity."f 

Christianity, on the contrary, waft a ** new supersdtion," a 
thing of ** recent date," not " time-hallowed ;" and even for 
centuries its adversaries seem to have thought this, its vpttari 
puerile character, almost condemnation enough.]; 



* It is partially assumed after the niDtb chapter, 
t Hist. 1. V. c. S. 
I See Suetonius, quoted above in vol. i. p. 84 ; Celsus in ibid. p. 
%5 ; Julian in ibid. p. 87 ; and in the above-cited epistle to the 
heathen Diognetus, which, though some think it not Justin's, is 
allowed to be very ancient, — the Christian enumerates this among 
the heathen queries—** Why this new kind of profession or institate 
hns come into human life noto, and not eaiiier?''* 



* Quoted in B. pr. p. 335. 
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BttC again: viewing Judaun> apart from all coutoiderati^ 
ofiu high antiquity, supposing ev^n that it bad been e^ia^ 
taneou» with Christianity^ yet a»a naUonal and mUUc religion, 
it was sure not to be so much, despised. Mr. Gibbon has 
concisely stated this '* obvious diffcMrence.'' " The Jews 
were a nation^ the Christians were a sect;" and he jnstly 
cemarks that this, in the estiasation of the heathen world, 
was a distinction *^ of the highest importanee "* 

Yetfurther; the Jews, had a poUticid hierarchy, a chief pon- 
u£^ a sort of ecdeaiastical magistracy. Although the religion 
bad been that of the nation and the state, yet if the sacer- 
dotid character bad not been combined with secular power 
and splendour, it would have been less analogous to the ideas 
of the Roman world, and therefore more contenuied.f But 



* R. E. i. 623. — ^Tbe strong manner in which this distinction was 
noade by heathens, may be seen from the words of Celsiis. ** The 
Jews, therefore, being a nation of themselves, and baring iramed laws 
after the manner of their country, and still among themselves preserv- 
ing these, and guarding a sort of religion that is hereditary, act in a 
similar way to other men, for each carefully follow their hereditary 
or national customs [ra irarfia], whatever they may happen to he." 
('own wot' av Tt/x*!.]* Whereas, with respect to the Christians, ho 
says a little afterwards, " But I will ask them whence they come, 
and what national or hereditary law they have as a guide [nfx*'V''^^ 
varfioy vojutov], and they will say none ; for they indeed sprung frqpi 
the same source, and have their teacher and leader [xofoo^nrnv] 
from no other quarter, and yet they have separated from the 
Jews.|| 

f Tacitus writes of the Jews, — ^honor sacerdotii firmamentum po- 
tentiffi assmnebatur. " The honours of their priesthood were assumed 
by their rulers as the basis or confirmation of their power." (Hist. 
l.v.c.8.) 



• In Orig. 1. V- p. 2*7, Ed. Spenc. q. Lar. iv. 136. 
|Ihid. p. 263, la ibid. 

P 2 
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the Christian teachers, (whatever were the primitive form of 
church government,) were for ages destitute of secular 
authority and influence, having no other connexion with 
the state but as enduring its hostility or discouragement, 
exposed therefore in this respect to the most unqualified 
icom. 

Again, the vestments, ceremonies, and sacrifices of the 
Jewish worship had a certain apparent resemblance to the 
heathen institutions,* which, as we have already seen from 
Tacitus, had occasioned a gross misrepresentation ;f and the 
fame and " vast opulence'*J of their temple were quite 
adapted to conciliate the respect of those who had been used 
to place much of religion in the grandeur and wealth of 
such edifices. 

But the early Christians had neither sacrifices nor sump* 
tuous houses of worship.^ The " upper room*' and its 



* Julitin, in bis work against the Christians, writes, '* The Jews 
agree with the Greeks, except that they think there is but one God 
only. That is peculiar to them. But as to other things, they are iu 
a manner all common to us both ; temples, shrines, altars, purifi- 
cations, ritual observances, in all which things there is little or do 
difference between them and us.*'* 

t Hist. 1. V. c. 6 J quoted abovci \o\. i. p. 175, note. In the pre- 
ceding chapter he quotes another not less so, mentioning that some 
held the Jewish sabbath to have been instituted in honour of 
Saturn, 

I Tac. Hist. 1. V. c. 8. 

§ Celsus, on this account, compares them to the worst of man- 
kind. ''TLey cannot endure to see temples, altars, and images; 
so neillier can the Scythians, nor the Nomades of Libya, nor the 
godless Seres, nor other nations which are the most wicked and 
iavrless." (In Orig. 1. vii. p. 373.) — " Why have they no altars. 



• l:i rjrril, 1. ix. pp. 3 5—6, as translated in Lar. W.8S9. 
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<* pallid'* inmates were equally the mark of heathen ' sa- 
tire.* 

Lastl}^ those circumstances of the Jewish religion, its 
antiquity, its strict alliance with the state, its solemn rites 
and celebrated temple, and the strength and <' obstinate faith" 
of the nation professing it, had procured for it not only in- 
dulgence, but a degree of outward respect from heathen 
authorities. 

*' Cneius Pompeius, when he took Jerusalem, even as a 
conqueror, touched nothing in that temple.'f And the 
Emperor Augustus, both by his protecting edicts,;}: and his 
personal duly offerings in the temple,^ must have greatly 
checked that odium which the Hebrew nation and religion 



no temples. <fec. ?" asks the pagan iDterlocutor in Minueius Feli?.* 
and goes on to make a dislinctioo in favour of the Jews, ** who once 
bad a temple," <fec. <fec. (R. E. cb. xvi. note 9.) 

* This is pointedly exemplified in the Pbilopatris, where Critias 
describes (o Triephoo, in a strain of pompous ridicule, Ids visit to a 
Christian place of worship. ** We passed by iron gates and brazen 
threshold ; and havinj; wound up a great many stept, we mounted, 
not into a bouse ceiled with gold, us Homer describes that of 
Menelaus; nor did I see a Helen, but men bent to the ground 
and pallid.'** 

t Cicero pro Flacco, 28. — Josephus gives a detailed account -of 
this conduct of Poropey, and commends the respect which he 
showed to their temple and religion, (notwithstanding bis unlawful 
entry into the holy place.) Aut. bk. xiv. c. 4. 
4: Joseph. Ant. 1. xvi. c. 6. 

§ Philo de Legat. ad Caium. opp. p. 1036. He mentions in th« 
same place that *' Julia Augusta adorned the temple with golden 
phials and chalices, and other most precious gifts." 



• Philop. quoted in B. pr. p. 343, and in Mede'i Pioofi for Chu^'ebet i* 
the Firft Century., p, 23. 
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hftd incurred. Indeed^ wt have Hiild's tettimony how great 
an effect it produced ; for he says, — *' on this account, all in 
every region, even though by nature not favourably disposed 
towards the Jews, were fearful of venturing on any infringe* 
ment of the Jewish privileges."* 

The conclusion to which these facts lead us, is not ait 
variance with what is shown elsewhere,-)* that the Jews and 
their religion were generally disliked and ridiculed by hea« 
thens. It only amounts to this, that they were not, -especially 
while their temple and state subsisted, so persecuted of 
scorned, as that the becoming a proselyte from beathenisni 
to Judaism was a strong preramptive marit of real piety. 
Heathens, induced by commercial views, by Jewish wealth or 
beauty, or by many other secular motives, may be easily suppos- 
ed to have conformed, sometimes wholly, sometimes partially, 
to Judaism ; especially in cities, as Alexandria or Antiocb, 
where the community to which they would attach themselves 
by so doing, was ancient, numerous, and powerful. If it be 
not allowed, besides, that the hope of a conquering Messiah 
(so prevalent through the whole east), might concur with 
other secular views to induce proselytism, it must at least be 
apparent, that proselytes, when become such, would share 
in this national hope, and in all the bigotry of native Jews, 
against a suffering Christ and his suffering followers. 

The other class, that of judaizing Gentilety must (if we 
view all mankind according to the usual two-fold division) be 
placed with Jews and proselytes ; because they cannot rank 
with the philosophers, and still less with the heathen at 
large : and yet they in fact occupied a sort of intermediate 
station between the Jew and the Gentile. I refer to the 
persons who have been sometimes termed, (as it is thought 



* De LegHt.— Opp. p. 1015. 
f In cb. V. aboTe, vol. i. p. 206, note o. 
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erroneously,)* ** proselytes of the gate ;" but whose partial 
conformity to' Judaism, consisted only in obedience to the 
(supposed) Noachic precepts, which condemn idolatry and 
certain great immoralities, but impose nothing ceremonial. 
We may conjecture on some accounts, that this class was not 
▼ery numerous. First, because they were not highly esteemed 
by the Jews.f Complete cordiality towards those who go 
but a certain length with us in religion, even though the re- 
maining points be confessedly non-essential, has not been a 
common temper even among Christians, though it is, we trust, 
(notwithstanding the counteractive warnings of some divines) 
greatly on the increase. — But neither could such persons be 
much in favour with the heathen. The politeness or dignity 
of their " atheism,** must have been marred by its openness, 
and by their leaning to '* Jewish manners.**]: That is not a 
very usual temperament of mind which consents to be 
thoroughly owned by no party. And besides this, the notion 
of moral and ritual merits (as was observed before) is so deep- 
seated in human nature, and was so unshaken in that age, 
that comparatively few were likely to renounce, professedly 
for conscience* sake, the rites of one religion, without 
anxiously adopting those of another. These judaizing Gen- 
tiles, however, we doubtless must distinguish into two sub- 



• That this class of worshippers were nol really regarded as 
prosdytes, is strongly argued by Dr. Lardner. (See his Works, 
III. 306—400, V. 498—502, I. «6— 8 ;) also by Dr. Doddridge, 
(Fam. Exp. notes on Acts x. and xvii. and Introd; to i. Pet.) See 
Hkewise Home's Introd. iii. 262-4. 

t See Doddridge, F. E. note on Acts xi., and the account of King 
Izates' proselytism in Josephus, Ant. I. xx. c. 2, Whist, iii. 251, q. in 
Lar. i. 65. 

I The '* sparing and infrequent worshipper of the gods,'' such 
as Horace describes himself, was far more likely to be borne with 
by a genuine priest, than these unfriendly secederF. 
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divisions, as indeed both Jews and proselytes must likewise 
be subdivided ; namely, persons really " devout," (such as 
Cornelius is described,) and persons, on the contrary, whose 
accession to the worship of the ^ one living and true God," 
was rather negative or speculative; not prompted by the 
heart. We can easily conceive of some such, influenced in 
part by the real sublimity of the Jewish theology,* and in- 
duced by mixed connexions and alliances,f or by natural 
independence of mind, or by an aversion to rites, or to one 
particular rite — choosing the disadvantages which we have, 
supposed to attach to such a middle position, and professing 
a sort of protected deism under the Jewish screen. As to the- 
former class, the really devout,— vfhether they were of native 
Jews or proselytes, or of the judaizing Gentiles, last named, 
ihet/ no doubt were the persons, and indeed the only persons, 
whom we can affirm to have been prepared for the reception 
of the gospel; — if credible, with candour; — if manifestly, 
true, with cordiality. But with this sort of persons, under 
whatever name,J we are not now concerned; that their 
proportion was very great, cannot be supposed by those who 
know the general spirit and conduct either of the Hebrews 
of Judsea, or of the foreign Jews, (many of whom were pro* 



* Sublime, even as described by a writer who scorned and hated 
its adherents. " They believe in one divinity, to be worshipped 
only by the mind ; supreme and eternal, not mutable or perish-^ 
able." Tac. Hist. lib. v. 6. 

f See Josepbus on the Judaism of the wives of the Damascenes. 
De B. J. 1. ii. c. 20. Whiston iii. 6\0, quoted in Lar, i. 6d. 

J i. e. whether among native Jews or proselytes, (waiting for the 
consolation of Israel,)— or among judaizing Gt^ntiles,— or among 
philosophic or patriarchal theists, — for that there might and may be 
.such individuals, having no knowledge of the Jewish scriptures, I 
cannot deny, nor do I desire to disbelieve. 
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selytes^ or descendants of such,) as delineated even by their 
own countrymen. 

Various considerations may confirm our belief, that the 
great majority both of proselytes, and of partial conformists, 
to Judaism, were of a worldly cast. This may be argued, 
at least, as it respects proselytes, from the great corruptness 
of the society to which they joined themselves ; for the moral 
principles and practices of the Jewish priesthood and people, 
were then so bad, that persons really and deeply touched with 
the pure sentiments of their law and prophets might hesitate 
(as it seems to me) to go into full communion with them. I 
should expect to find the greater part of such, rather choosing 
to stop in the class of '* judaizing Gentiles."' But we have 
already shown other causes which would tend to diminish 
this last class; and, however small it might be, there is 
nothing at all to make it improbable that here also — worldly 
men might form the great majority. Especially if we reflect, 
that this was the unfettered station, in which the pariy might 
be much at large, and might either advance or recede. We 
have called it ''protected deism;" and that, (before the 
coming of Christ) seems to have been on the whole the con- 
venient station for those whose worldly interests or attach- 
ments led them to cultivate the society and good will of the 
Jews, but who objected to a strict adoption of their law. 
Except in the matter of idolatry, such a profession would 
involve no restriction, which the more reputable sort of 
heathenism, and indeed the civil law of Rome, did not 
impose.f 

, From this review, we may with some confidence conclude, 
that the great majority of proselytes, (who were a nmne- 



* This expectation agrees with the scriptural account of " Cor- 
nelius," and the " devout soldier." 

f See the supposed Noachic precepts in Lar. v. 49J, aiul ilorn^ 
Introd. iii. 202, note. 

p3 
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rouB body), and a lai^ proportion even of judat^ing Gentiles, 
whom I judge to have been comparatively few, were persons 
o{ worldly character, \A\o had made no greater sacrifices in 
becoming what they were, or professed to be, than such as 
some sort of worldly calculation (whether for place, profit, 
or connexion,") conspired to induce and warrant. This 
might be frequently allied wit^ a strong and just sense of the 
folly and depi-avity of lieathenism ^ (whidi doubtless some 
heathens had, who yet conformed to it;) and still die 
worldly inducement be in fact the weight which turned the 
scale* 

Looking then to sttch proselytes and judaizers, (and they 
might include many who were respectable, and, in a cer- 
tain sense, religious,) we shall perceive some reasons why 
they might be more prejudiced than even the native Jew, 
against the Christian sect. For as to proselytes of the stamp 
described, it is most probable (especially when we consider 
the general state of Jewish theology in that age,) that thchr 
Judaism was peculiarly legal and ceremonial, combining with 
that monotheism a strong reliance on merits both ethical and 
ritual ; in a word, properly pharisah: and that they valued 
themselves on being ** not as other men," in proportion as 
they met with sneers from the Gentiles for their outlandish 
and uncburtly creed. But it is clear, that these, who entered 



• The admirers of heatlieri philosophy may tbink the qiiestioD 
insulting, but is it not a fair problem in human nature, whether if 
Seneca had been so placed that be could not retain his wealth, 
(which was immense,) without so far Judaizingj — his philosophic 
scorn of contact with that " most wicked people," (see above, 
vol. i. p. 205,) would have prevailed over the love of money ? If 
the infidel discards this as an absurd supposition, what does he tbink 
of Justin's or Origen's renouncing philosophy, and going over 
(without secular inducements,) to a much more odious name and 
sectf 
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least into the spiritual and bumbling sense of the law and the 
prophets, roust have nauseated most the fact and doctrine of 
the Cross. Besides this, we may observe, without resorting 
to Jewish examples, or to probabilities, that proselytes are 
very commonly anxious to put dieir orthodoxy beyond sus- 
picion, and to keep pace with their own party.* Moreover* 
proselytes to Judaism had undergone, in adult life, a painful 
initiation. They, therefore, of all Jews, would be probably 
the most indignant, to find this their voluntary work of merit 
and obedience treated lightly by the new teachers. — Ai 
to the judmzersy (referring here also to the worldly sort,) 
their religion was of the non-ceremonious, easy, and liberal 
description : it became them, therefore, least of all, to 
be intolerant, as being themselves religious "borderers," 
allowed to encamp on a middle, unacknowledged ground : 
yet even their tolerance of Christianity must not be vouched 
for ; because that system, though not ceremonial, was any 
thing but liberal. Its exemption from ritual burdens 
they fully enjoyed already, and even hcui it offered them 
some additional freedom in this respect, who does not see 
that these are light things, with such persons, to set off 
against the heavy demands of its repulsive and self-abasing 
creed, its claims of scrupulous and spiritual morality, and that 
actual crucifixion to the world which the very profession of 
being a Christian then involved P 



« The remarkable phrase of Justhi to the Jews, describing tbeir 
prosel^ies, [jtara Tttttra yo^) *v/;x<y t(ofji.ouioBa.t wtvQn<Tt] *' they are 
anxious io all points to equal you^"* applies, in a general sense, 
to many far more respectable proselytes tbun those, especially 
when the transit is to the more honoured and powerful purty. 



• Dial. p. 399, Edit. Thirlb. quoted vol. i. pp. 232-3. 
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Will some reader say — What does this long discussion 
on the character of proselytes, and judaizing Gentiles, prove, 
except what may be at once assumed, that men in 
general did not, as they still do not, like the primitive go^el; 
and that therefore there was no sort of men (however 
favourable to its reception their prior change might at first 
view appear) of whom most would not be averse to it? I 
answer — If the discussion has confirmed our conviction of 
this, it is not too long : for let this be granted, and then the 
wide success of the primitive gospel is a miracle, though it were 
true, and an incredible miracle if it had been false. But the 
direct use of this discussion — namely, to show that the gospel 
could not be welcome to the generality even of those whom we 
might deem most prepared to welcome it — is not its only use, 
nor perhaps its most important. For if we now see that neither 
proselytism, nor partial conformity, to the Jewish faith, in- 
volved that kind or measure of sacrifices to which worldly 
views might not well agree, which they might not even 
prompt, then we anticipate those objectors who might try. to 
defeat our argument from the conversion of many hea- 
thens to Christianity, by reminding us how many had been 
converted to Judaism. The objection, though less common, 
is to my mind more specious, than that drawn from the success 
of Mahometanism. We might, indeed, briefly meet it with an 
opinion of Gibbon, who thinks " the number of proselytes*' to 
Judaism '* was never much superior to that of apostate's;'* 
s'.nce in that case, there could be no pretence for comparing 
he propagation of the two religions ; but I do not conceive 
that the historian's opinion agrees with ancient testimonies. 

We are seeking (I trust) not what is plausible, but what is 
true : and a much sounder answer to the inference intended 
in such a comparison, is afforded by the above inquiry : in 



* R.E.I, i. 452. 
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which has been evinced (if I do not err) the high proba- 
bility, that most Gentiles who became proselytes, or partial 
worshippers, with the Jews, would still have a spirit hostile 
or unfriendly to the gospel ; that the same views which made 
them, generally, what they were, would never have made them 
primitive Christians, or suffered them to be so ; aiul that 
therefore the fact of the one change having happened, (even 
though it had been much more extensive,) can never essen- 
tially help the sceptic to solve the problem of the other 
change. 

There is ano her collateral reason for our judging it im- 
portant to show, in a detailed manner, the probable un- 
friendliness of most in both these classes, to primitive Chris- 
tianity. It is this ; that whatever uses may be made of tl^e 
contrary supposition to neutralize or weaken the argument 
from the propagation of the gospel, some Christian writers 
have unintentionally provided that weapon for the unbeliever. 

Learned and pious men, from the days of Eusebius down- 
wards, have occasionally, with the best design, been fond of 
tracing and displaying certain facilities and preparatives which 
they conceive Divine Providence to have ordained and 
arranged for the easier and quicker promulgation and success 
of the religion of Christ.* It is well to observe and recognize 
these where they are indisputable ; but if we assume them 
where they are not so, we not only substitute the ingenious 
for the clear, but we lose more as to the evidence of a divine 
interposition (and therefore as to the cause of piety and 
truth), by extenuating the obstacles to its reception, than we 
gain by exhibiting providential arrangements in its favour. 



• An instance of tliis kind of reasoning Uy Eusobius, occurs 
on thn passage of Tertullian quoted above in cb. ii. vol. i. pp. 8S— 9. 
Ho considers the favourable judgment of Tiberius concerniDg 
Christ as conducing by divine appointment to the more easy 
propagation of the gospel. (H. E. I. ii. c. 2, in Lar. iii. 600.) 
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The contrary view taken by Cbrysostom, who regarded the 
refusal of the senate to deify Christ as ordained to show 
that the religion could rise and flourish without any aid from 
human power and patronage, appears to me more just, as well 
as more advantageous to our cause. His words are, as given 
by Lardner, — The senate " refused, being provoked that 
before their decree had been obtained, the power of the cru« 
cified man had shined out." And he adds, *' this was or- 
dained against their will, that the divinity of Christ might not 
be established by human appointment, and that he might not 
be reckoned one of the many who were deified by dienC* 

Such topics, when viewed in different aspects, frequently 
give scope for inferences of contrary kinds. The justness 
even of Origen*s opinion, (a high authority on such points,) as 
to the aid which the pacific age of Augustus and his succes- 
sors, and the extensiveness and unity of the Roman eibpire, 
gave to the spread of Christianity,-}- might perhaps be fairly 
questioned. Wars and tumults were frequent and detruc- 
tive in the half century which followed the death of Christ. 
But had it been an age of perfect peace^ there were also the^e 
consequences of the extent and unity of imperial power; — ^that 
the cruelty of Nero towards the Christians, the persecution 
of Domitian, and the unfavourable rescript of Trajan would 
have simultaneous effect through the greater part of the 
civilized world ; while throughout all those regions there 
was a completeness of the same martial inspection and con- 
trol, which, under the emperors ill-affected to Christianity, 
could be employed against its diffusion. 



• Horn. 26, in II. Cor. q. in Lar. iii. 605. 
t Cont. CWs. I. ii. p. 79, Ed. Spenc. His view was followed 
by Orosius, Prudenlius, <fec. and has been adopted by Mosheim, 
and by Dr. Ireland. (See Paganism and Chrisiianity compared » 
I)p. 94—6.) 
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The learned and pious Dr. J. P. Smith has a similar (though 
not unqualified) intimation respecting the proselytes to 
Judaism ;f which, with sincere deference for that excellent 
writer, I would suggest — whether the preceding considera- 
tions may in some degree further qualify. 



Script. Test. vol. i. pp. 450-1. 
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ON THE NATURE OF THAT ACCESSION OF PEOOF 
FOR CHRISTIANITY WHICH IS DERIVED FROM 
ITS SUBSISTENCE, AMIDST ALL THE FOREGOING 
OPPOSITIONS, THROUGH THE HALF CENTURY 
FOLLOWING THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 



Are we — it may be asked — from the subsistence and growth 
of the Christian church through its second age,f amidst such 
various and severe oppositions, to infer the certain continu- 
ance of supernatural works in its support, and therefore to 
account its progress or stability in that age, apart from its 
rise and earliest propagation, a new series of continued 
proof for its divinity ?— or, to be more exact, may we, from 
the great trials of the church, without other evidence, con- 
clude, that in the second christian age, or even in the former 
half of that period, it must ever^? where have been preserved 
from declension by a succession of outward miracles?— I 



♦ Connected with the subject of cliap. vii. anJ referred to from 
Tol.i. p. 317. 

t The sense afifixed to the terms first, second, and third Chris- 
tian age, has been stated above, in vol. i. p. 344. 
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think not; and I would desire neither to confound periods 
or circumstances that are distinct, nor to lay weight on a 
doubtful basis of argument. This question appears to depend 
on a previous one, not easy to be answered with accuracy, 
viz. did the Christian body very rapidly increase during that 
period? Of this I know not that there is any suf&cient 
evidence. That it did not retrograde in numbers, but was 
gradually augmented, may be safely concluded. The well 
known passage of Tertullian, mentioning the remote regions 
to which Chnstianity had penetrated, and adverting to the 
great numbers of Christians in almost every city, at the close 
of the second age,* undoubtedly proves that it was far from 
being a declining cause ; but it does not prove a sudden and 
ropul increase in that age; and this not only because his 
statement is in a somewhat rhetorical form, and the general 
character of his style declamatory ;f but because like state- 
ments had been made by Justin Martyr seventy years before ; 
and, with respect to the province of Pontus, by Pliny, at a 
still earlier date- Viewing, therefore, the progress of the 
religion in the second age, as much less sudden and swift 
than in the former, it does not appear at all certain that a 
succession of outward miracles were then every where requi- 
site to maintain the numbers of the Christian body, or even 
gradually to augment them. There were, indeed, still, in 
all probability, outward miracles, in regions where new 
churches were then first planted, J or where very small 
churches were suddenly and vastly enlarged, (if such instances 
then occurred,) and on other special occasions: but I do 
pot think wehave any good evidence that such were gene- 



* Quoted ill Paiey's Evid. ii. 221-5. 
f See Mosheim, in Lar, iv. 40, note. 
{ Orlgen, who wrote after the close of the second age, still 
refers to certain miraculous gifts as subsisiiog in his time, 
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ral. It appears to me that the true use to be made (in the 
way of argument) of the Christianity of the second age — 
persecuted and suffering, yet firmly sustained and growing 
through all that period, — is the following : — 

When Christian societies ceased to have real miracles com- 
monly wrought among them for their support and conviction, 
then the counterfeit or imaginary miracles (for there must have 
been some of both sorts) which were increasingly frequent, 
must have tended, by their quite dubious, if not evidently 
fallacious character, so far from confirming, to shake the 
faith of many ; as inducing a painful retrospective suspicion.* 
What then did sustain their faith, and prevent their renuncia- 
tion of it, under so many and great dangers, difficulties, and self- 
denials ? We answer,— the same pillars of conviction, that 
have supported the persecuted in much later ages, the Dutch, 
the Huguenots, the Lollards, or the Albigenses ; — only with 
this great and very important difference, — that the churches 
in the former half of the second century, were comparatively 
almost in contact, both as to time and place, with certain 



(Cont. Cels, 1. i. p. 5. and p. 34.-1. iii. p. 124. Ed. Spenc.) ; but it 
is in terms which seem to denote thut they were oecasioual. In two 
of the above places he uses the word *' vestiges," or " traces.*' [«x*iO 
In the last he mentions having seen many who were subjects of 
miraculous cures; but those cases may have been in different periods 
and countries. 

* Such has no doubt been the influence of the false or fanciful 
miracles of after ages, and particularly of the Ilomish church, on 
some observers. They have said, — here are plausible but delusive 
wonders, which many have thouerht real ; therefore ho/ormer wonders 
dosene credit. Which is about as good reasoning as to say, — 
coins of Otho, or of Alesnnder the Great, have been often forged, 
00 account of their known rat>!oess and value, and have imposed 
on many : therefore we disbelieve that there were ever any real 
coins of Alexander and Otho. 
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feuU which formed the strongest bases of that conVic- 
tion.* They had the means of knowing, by actual visits, the 
churches of Jewish Christians in Palestine, and ascertaining 
from inspection of their records and monuments, or papers, 
public or private, how long they had subsisted, and on what 
grounds their profession had commenced; they could ascertain 
whether the miracles related in the Acts of the Apostles, w«re 
known, or doubted, or denied, in the cities of Greece and 
Asia, where they had been professedly wrought.f 



* It is not overiooked, that there were for the Christians of the 
second age, as well as for us, other strong grounds of faith, besides 
those which admitted, in their case, of being rerified by personal 
inqoiry. Their advantages, in this respect, over the first to whom 
the gospel was proclaimed, are stated in ch. z. sec. i. There is 
indeed one vespect in which gafiering Christians, since the comnMBce- 
ment of the Protestant reformation, hav« bad a stronger snppoH of 
faith than those of the second age, aamely, the more easy an4 
general possession of scripture, and those elucidations of its doc- 
trinal harmony and value which have been multiplied and diflused 
together with it. It is not meant, that the Christians of the second 
age ought not to have encountered, and did not sometimes encounter 
martyrdom, on the mere strength of those proofs which were ae- 
cessible to them in common with ourselves: — I would it were 
as certain that we should be *' also ready ;" — but only, that since 
they had peculiar and obvious opportunities, which none have had 
shice, for the confirmation of those proofs, it cannot be thonght that 
these were neglected ; or that if inquicy had disappointed them, or 
even diminished their confidence, they would then have sobmitled 
as they did to martyrdom, or even to the risk of it. 

t Some of their communities were at or near the spot. Antoni- 
nus Pius (early in the second century) wrote to '< the Larisseaos, the 
Tbessalonians, the Athenians,'' not to molest the Christians. Are 
we to suppose that #Acse suffering Christians did not interest them- 
selves in the local tradition and recoid of the labours and miracles of 
Paul? 
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Will it be said— this is ai^guing in part from the genuine- 
ness and truth of the canonical books ; a source of proof 
which you have professed not to include. I answer — it is not 
assuming, or arguing from, these points ; though it may con- 
tribute incidentally to prove them. It merely assumes the 
existence of the Acts of the Apostles early in the second cen- 
tur}% which I presume no scholar can doubt. A few words, 
however, may be offered on that point for the information of 
others. We may state, without referring to the allusions of 
the earlier fathers to this book, that Irenseus, who wrote in 
the latter half of that century, <* has actually collected the 
several texts in which the writer of the history is represented 
as accompanying St. Paul ; which leads him to deliver a sum- 
mary of almost the whole of the last twelve chapters."* But 
Irenasus was a disciple of Polycarp, who had seen St. John;f 
and was also intimately connected with Pothinus, bishop of 
Lyons, who was born about A. D. 86. J — Polycarp was proba- 
bly born A. D. 80, at the lowest. (See Lar. 1, 326 ) He had 
conversed with persons who had seen Christ. Much more 
then must he have known many who had seen Peter and 
Paul. It would be absurd to suppose that Irenaeus would 
quote a book as the work of Luke, which had not been so 
received by Polycarp, whose discourses he had attended, 
" when very young," in lower Asia, and by Pothinus, whom 
he had succeeded at Lyons,^ and by their flocks, both in 
Asia and Gaul. This single mode of proof would substan- 
tiate the existence of the book of Acts as a received Christian 
hbtory, in those churches, in the reign of Trajan, or first 
years of the second century. Polycarp himself appears to 



* Paley Evid. i. 201, and see Lar. i. 387. 

t See bis own words from Irenaeus, in hnr. i. 326, and Paley i. 186. 

I See Lar. i. 360. 

§ See Biscoe at Boyle's Lecture, vd. ii. p. 483. 
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allude to a passage of it (ch. ii. 24) in hit Epistle to the 
Philippians.* But if it had not been alluded to by him, or 
any other apostolic father, that would not defeat the above 
proof of its existence and reception in his day. And as soon 
as the book existed, it declared what miracles had been 
wrought; and where, and by whom, within the memory of 
man ; it served as an index (so to speak) for various and 
feasible inquiry ; the Christians of that age must have made 
such inquiry ; we find they were still not the less prompt and 
resolute to endure trials and hazards ; we take this prompti- 
tude and steadfastness as a pledge that they obtained oral tes- 
timony corroborating the written account of such miracles.f 
There were then living many Christians, whose fathers, if not 
themselves, must have witnessed them, if performed. Julian 
informs us, that before John wrote his gospel, that is, in 
Domitian's reign, there was ^ a multitude' of Christians ^'in 
many Grecian cities.*' J Pliny, that they had been very nume- 
rous at the same period in some parts of Asia Minor ;§ of 
these a large proportion must have seen Paul and Peter, and 
their companions, and very many of them must have told the 
rising generation what were the acts of those first teachers of 
the faith. 

The Christians of the second age could also inquire into 
the genuineness of the writings ascribed to the Apostles and 
their companions, from those churches or individuals, by 
whom, if genuine, the autographs must have been preserved'. 
Further, as it was notorious, that in sixty years from Christ's 
death, a number of persons, in many countries, had embraced 
his religion, so it must have been in a great measure tradition- 
ally notorious whether many of these persons were converted 



♦ Wake's Epistles, p. 52. 
f Nu doubt these consideratioDs incideDtally confirm the truth 
and genuineness of the book, but that is not our present object. 
t See above, vol. i. p. 347. § Ibid. pp. 347*8. 
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by niradety as the books professed, aiid» therefore, whtlfaer 
the boeks were in that material point true. 

We may illustrate these remarks by an indiTidual case; sup- 
pose that of the Athenian philosopher, Aristides, who became a 
Christian, and presented an apology for the faith to the emperor 
Aidrian ;* or that of Justin Martyr, a heathen, but a native 
of PaiettkiCy who was bom at the end of the first century, em* 
braced Christianity probably about A. D. 133, came seven years 
after to Rome, and presented an apology for it to Antoninus 
Phis, then returned to Asia, and sojourned at Ephesus, and 
finally sufiered martyrdom at Rome about A. D. 164.f Let it 
be considered whether both these persons could not readily 
httve informed themselves on all the points above-mentioned; 
and whether, as occasion ofiered, they were likely to omit it ? 

Or, to bring the matter home, more familiarly, and with 
BBore exactness, to the mind, I shall suppose the reader to be 
now fifty-five years old; that thirty years ago he lost a 
respected father then aged seventy, who very often told him 
of the wonderful preservation of hims^ and six coropanioas 
in a prodigious flood, which had reached a specified height in 
his dwelling on the day when he was ^hteen : that a stranger 
having read a published account of this flood, thinks it 
gcarcely credible, and comes to ask for local information. 
Will not ihis clear fiimily tradition suffice to remove his 
doubt, dwugh the event happened ^hty-two years ago ? 
But if the fiMAily also of one or more of those six compimioiis 
Have a written private record of the same, and the others an 
bn^ account of it, will not this satisfactorily corrcterate the 
proof? — If, on the other hand, the visitor finds that nothing 
Is known or remembered on the spot, (though the ages of 
several residents would well admit it,) will he be likely to 
put trust in his book thenceforward ?— Suppose this visitor 

• Lar. 1. 43T. 
t Ibid. 341, and see above, vol. i. p. 87, note. 
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to be Quadratus, or Aristides, or Justus or^any Christian of 
their time, endowed with a plain UBderstandiag, but unknowii 
to &me, and the event to be not a prod^ious flood, but the cure 
of the *' cripple" by Paul at Lystra,* or the ** special mira- 
ctes'* wrought by him at Ephesus^f or the dispossession of 
the Pythoness at Philippi ?X Were there not the same 
means, and far stronger motives than mere curiosity, to 
inquire on the spot, even the motives which no man trifles 
with, the choice of honour or contempt, the prospect of 
liberty or bonds^e, ease or sufleriag ? aad must not the same 
consequence have often followed — i. e., either a clear con- 
firmation, or else a just suspicion ? And if these persons 
could make effectual inquiry, how much more might Pothinus 
and Polycarp, who were born much earlier; and yet, having 
lived to a great age, suffered as witnesses for the truth of the 
gospel as late asthe reign of Marcus Antoninus ? Those vene- 
rable men were born about twenty years after the martyrdoms 
of Paul and Peter, and long before the death of John: it 
will not be doubted that tke^^ had ample means of knowing, 
and of assuring their cotemporaries through the whole 
period with which we are now concerned, whether the mira- 
culous powers distinctly ascribed to Peter and John, and to 
the apostles generally, in the infancy of the church,^ had 
been displayed in their subsequent journies and labours. In 
particular, it must have he&a personally known to them whether 
the last named eminent apostle possessed those powers. || 
Let it not be said, those and others of the Christians of 

♦ Acts xlv. 8. t Ibid. xix. 11. % Ibid.xvl.l8. 

$ Ibid. iil. 4.— V. 12.— Ix. 33-40. 

II Tbe CfartiitiaD tradition of the seocmd age, attributed tbew to 

9t. John, hi tbeir Mghett exereise; for Apolloiyns, wbo is sMd by 

Jerome to luTe lived under Cofmeodns, related that this apestle 

** bgr dlTine power raised a dead persoft to life at Ephesas.''* 



• In Eateb. H. B. 1. ▼. c. 18, qaoted in Lar. i. 480. 
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that age, perhaps, did not take the trouble to satisfy them* 
selves on these points :~it is, indeed, too true, that in ages 
where the profession of Christianity (at least according to 
its prevalent and established forms) involves no loss or trial, 
but is on all secular accounts entirely eligible, little trouble 
is usually taken to scrutinize its real claims ; but in an age 
when the question was — shall I continue a Christian and 
endure this scorn, this injustice, and the hazard of imprison- 
ment or exile, and expose my children to the same, or shall 
I renounce this creed and avoid these evils — how can we 
conceive that a measure of labour and inquiry would be 
spared (at least by the more considerate) in seeking either 
confirmations which might uphold faith, or causes of sus- 
picion that might remove scruples and prepossessions, and 
justify recantation ? — especially if we consider that there must 
have been in this age many Christians by education, and, as 
it were, by inheritance, who cannot be supposed to have also 
inherited the full attachment of those converted in adult 
life, and who would naturally say,— let me look more nar- 
rowly into the grounds of this very self-denying and incon- 
venient religion which my parents have embraced, but 
which my rulers and a part of my neighbours hate and 
ridicule? — There is no record, that I have seen, from 
friends or enemies, of any Christians in the first or second age 
having renounced the faith in consequence of such inquiries; 
though' many did so through fear of suffering. Indeed, 
if the society had but maintained its numbers on the 
whole, the accession of fresh converts, who supplied the loss 
of those that shrank from martyrdom and of those that 
endured it, might itself prove that there were none who 
renounced it from conviciion ; that is, from a discovery of its 
falsehood. For who can doubt that such persons would have 
been careful to state the reasons of their conduct, and that 
Jews, and heathens, and ivavering Christiatu, would have con- 
spired to seize them with eagerness, and give them effective 
publicity ? 
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Neither let it be o1»jected, that as the persecuted of the 
fifteenth or seventeenth century believed and persevered 
wi^iouisvLt^ inquiries, therefore probably so did those of the 
second century* It was manifestly impossible that the 
modemi should institute them. Does it follow that they 
would not have been anxious to do so, had it been not only 
pos^ble, but attended with very moderate difficulty ? Does 
any one believe, that if Wicklifib could have seen the auto- 
graph of the Bpistle to the Corinthians by a voyage to Hol- 
land or Denmark, or if John Huss could have met with 
tho^e whose parents had seen Peter raise Dorcas from the 
dead, by travelling to Trieste, such joumies would have been 
thought too laborious for the object? Would it not have 
been esteemed a just and laudaUe object of devout curiosity, 
even had there been no need and no inducement to fortify, by 
every lawful and attainable means, the faith and patience of 
their suffering fellow-Christians and themselves? Julian 
tells us that John (the apostle) observed that the tombs of 
Peter and Paul were visited. Can we suppose that Christians 
were less concerned to visit the scenes where those apostles 
had laboured and were said to have wrought mighty works, 
while they knew there must be persons living, who, if those 
works took place, had either seen them, or heard of them 
from their own parents and friends as eye-witnesses ?* Be it 
remembered, we have not aimed to establish that there were 
no miracles in the second age ; on the contrary, it is not 
to be doubted, that on some peculiar occasions, and for special 
ends, they did still take place; but we have wished to show 
that if the majority of Christians held fast the faith without 
ever having been present at any, or even if it were supposed 
they had ceased altogether, yet should we have a very nume- 
rious and peculiar class of witnesses, in the suffering Chris- 



* There are similar thoughts, somewhat differently applied, io 
cfa. ix. pp. 14-18, above, which these remarks may streogthen, 

VOL. II. a 
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Uans of that age, for the truth and notoriety of miracles in 
the age immediately preceding; because their truth and 
notoriety might still be satisfactorily investigated, and motives 
of doubt, of hope, of fear, of suffering, of affection, of diB" 
tress, and of devotion, combined to urge the scrutiny. It is 
by no means intended to view this evidence as of the 4ame 
value with that of the first age; but it still has great 
auxiliary force in confirmation of it. I find that view given 
of it by an admirable writer, more than once cited in the pre- 
sent work, who has referred, though very briefly, to the 
point — ^" It is not (says Bishop Butler,) of equal weight, yet 
it is of weight, that the martyrs of the next age, notwithstand- 
ing they were not eye-witnesses of those facts, as were the 
apostles and their cotemporaries, had, however, full oppor- 
tunity to infirm themselves, whether they were true or not, 
and give equal proof of their believing them to be true."* 



* Anal. pt. ii. c. 7. p. 289. 
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ON THE NATIONAL CONVERSIONS TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY, FROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINK 
THROUGH THE MIDDLE AGES ; — AND ON THE 
MODERN CONVERSIONS IN THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS. 

Dr. Mosheim informs us, that "Constantine the Great, 
after having vanquished the Goths and the Sarraatians, en- 
gaged great numbers of them to become Christians. But still 
a large body continued attached to their ancient superstition, 
till the reign of Valens." (A. D. 564-79.) " That prince per- 
mitted them to inhabit Dacia, Moesia, and Thrace ; but it 
was on condition that they should be subject to the Roman 
laws, and should embrace the profession of Christianity; 
which stipulations were accepted by their King Fritigem/'f 
** The Christian emperors were active and assiduous in extir- 
pating the remains of the ancient superstition.' :|: 



* Connected with the subject of ch. viii. and referred to from 
vol. i. p. 334. 

t EgcI. Hist. vol. i. 338—9, Mad. translation, 
t Ibid, ii. 3. 
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After relating the conversion of several northern tribes of 
Europe, in the fifth century, and fully admitting that the 
labours and zeal of great and good men contributed to this 
happy purpose, he adds, — '^ but they must be very inattentive 
who do not perceive, that the fear of punbhment, the pros- 
pect of honours and advantages, and the desire of obtaining 
succour against their enemies, were the prevailing motives 
that induced the greatest part to renounce the service of their 
impotent Gods/** 

lie remarks, on the national conversions of the sixth cen- 
tury, that," they were extremely superficial and imperfect'* — 
so that these nadons ^ retained their primitive ferocity, and 
continued to distinguish themselves by all kinds of wicked- 
ness/'f The national conversion in the kingdom of Kent, in 
the sixth century, took its rise from the marriage of Ethelbert 
with Bertha, a Christian princess, j: 

Boniface, styled the apostle of the Germans, is commended 
by Dr. Mosheim, for his zealous labours in the eighth cen* 
tury ; but it is added, that " he did not always use those armc 
with which the ancient heralds of the gospel gained such 
victories in behalf of truth ; but often employed violence and 
terror, and sometimes artifice and fi*aud.''( 

In the ninth century, Harold, King of Jutland, an exiled 
prince, implored the help of Louis the D^bonnaire, who 
" promised his aid, on condUion, that he would embrace Chris- 
tianity, and admit the ministers of that religion to preach in 
his dominions. Harold submitted to the conditions, and a 
successftil mission to those countries ensued." || In the same 
century," the Russians, having entered into a treaty with the 
Greek emperor, Basilius," " were engaged by various presents 
and promises to embrace the gospel. ^'f 



* Mosh. E. H. vol, ii. p. 10, MacL translation. 

t Ibid. p. 06, abridged. { Ibid. p. 9T. 

§ Ibid. pp. 206-7. II Ibid. p. 2n, abridged. f Ibid. ii. 27». 
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In Poland, a Christian princess Inrouglit over her husband 
Micislaus, the reigning duke of that country, to the profes- 
sion of Christianity, A. D. 965. The mission which followed 
this event, was ^ accompanied with the edicts and penal laws, 
the promises and threats, of Micislaus; which dejected the 
courage and conquered the obstinacy of the reluctant Poles.''* 
Soon after, Wlodomir, Duke of Rusna and Moscovy, mar- 
ried Anne, sister of BasiMus II., whose pious^ importunity at 
fast prevailed on him to receive the Christian faith ; and the 
Russians (who had generally relapsed into paganism) followed 
the example of this prince.^ — In t^e same century, Stephen, 
the prince of the Hungarian nation^ ^by the influence of in- 
structions, threatenings, rewards, and puuishments," brought 
his subjects to albandon their idolatries.^: About the same 
period, Otho the Great, made it ^ the principal condition of 
the treaty of peace, which he concluded with Harald, King of 
Denmark^ whom he had defeated, that both he and his sub- 
jects should receive the Christian fiEUth.*^^ — In Norway, 
^ Olaus propagated and established Christianity by fire and 
5Word."|| 

In the twelfth century, ^^Boleslaus, Duke of Poland, having 
conquered the Pomeranians, offered them peace, upon con- 
dition, that they vn>uld receive the dtfistian teachers ;'f and 
Waldemar, king of Denmark, ^unsheathed his sword for the 
propagation of Christianity.''** After describing the compul- 
sory conversion of the Livonians and Sclavonians, the his- 
torian adds,—-*' it is needless to intimate to the reader that 
the savage nations who were thus dragooned into the diurch, 
became the disciples of Christ, not so mueh in reality, as in 
outward appearance."tt This brief collection of facts may 



* Ibid. p. 376. t Ibid p. 3TT. J Ibid. p. 378. 

§ Ibid. p. 380. II Ibid. p. 382, Dr. Madaioe's note. 

^ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 1. *♦ Ibid. p. 3. ft Ihid. p. 8. 
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suffice to forbid any comparison between the conversion^ of 
the middle ages^ and those of the primilive church. 

I can suppose, however, a different kind of objection or 
suspicion to arise in this review. It may be asked, how does 
this heathen condition of many countries, even of £urope,iQ 
the middle ages, agree with the accounts of Justin Martyr,* 
(and the similar statements of other Christian fathers,) con- 
cerning the wide, nay, universal diffusion of the gospel, at a 
much earlier date. I have before explained the sense ia 
which the assertion of Justin must be taken ;f and several 
considerations may then fully reconcile it with the subse- 
quent facts. First, the Christian faith may have very early 
penetrated several of those remote parts of Europe, as we 
believe was the case in Britain, and have afterwards become 
extinct ; which we know to have been unhappily the fact in 
Northern Africa. Secondly, this local extinction may not 
always have been by apostasy or destruction, but by emigra- 
tion, which it is certain has been a common and lawful 
resource of the persecuted. Thirdly, it is very probable that 
in countries called pagan, such as Hungary or Moscovy, a 
Christian sect may have all along subsisted, planted in the 
first or second age : more or less corrupted in faith and dimi- 
nished in numbers ; which, amidst the obscurity and igho^ 
ranee, or bigotry, of those times, may not have been recog- 
nised by historians when the spurious conversion termed 
national came to be recorded. 

It is pleasurable to turn from such events, to those con- 
versions in the South Sea islands, which, although, necessarily, 
from the smallness of their population, on a small scale when 
viewed as national, have afforded, in our own days, so signal 
and animating an encouragement to missionary zeal; con- 
versions nobly and delightfully contrasted with those which 



Vol. i. pp. 351-2, above. f Vol. i. p. 351, above. 
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have been just enumerated, by the primitive and evangelical 
spirit in which they were undertaken and pursued, and by 
those fruits of genuine faith which appear to have been 
largely produced. 

Still this very striking and exhilarating instance can by no 
means be thought parallel to the original triumphs of the 
gospel ; it would not be so if only on account of the more 
various resources of the teachers, with the eminent superiority 
of themselves, and of their nation, to the taught; which, as 
we have elsewhere argued,^ give to modern missionaries, as 
compared with the firti propagators of Christianity, a great 
and complex advantage. But it differs in another very 
material respect. There is no reason to suppose that any 
men in power became openly converts in the apostolic age; 
but if any did so, their profession of Christianity must of 
course have at once involved the renunciation or deprivation 
of that power; whereas the large or national success of the 
mission in the South Sea islands is in great part ascribable 
to the providential event of the King Pomare^s conversion, 
and subsequent influence on his people. '* Pomare was the 
first in the island (Otaheite) who made a profession of 
fiuth in the gospel.*' This was the beginning of that change 
in the religious profession of his people, which, under the 
countenance of his example, has since so rapidly prevailed.*!* 
** The congregation at Eimeo continued to increase rapidly. 
The king, after having been absent two years at Otaheite, 
returned, bringing with him a number of people who were 
all professed worshippers of the true God. A school which 
the missionaries had established was attended by upwards of 
two hundred, who made rapid progress in spelling, reading. 



♦ See vol. i. pp. 215-16, and vol. ii. pp. ©1-6. 
t Narrative of the Progress of the Gospel in the South Sea 
Islands. Edio. 1826, pp. 23, 26« 30. 
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and writing.^' *' The king sent a book with the queen for 
his daughter Aimata, which was looked upon as a public 
declaration that she was to be brought up in the new 
religion." 

''Pomare employed himself in overturning idolatry, and 
destroying the gods and Morais. Places for diTine w<n'ship 
were erected in every district; and Otaheite and Eimec^ soon 
became altogether in profession Christian countries."* '* At 
the island of Atui, they" (two European missionari^) 
'* found the native teachers, from Borabora. They had been 
maltreated by the natives, stripped of their property, and 
greatly disheartened. The king of Atui consented to go 
out to sea in the Endeavour for two or three days. During 
this period, he was present at all the public religious ser- 
vices on board, and conversed much with the brethren. 
The result was, that he resolved to embrace Christianity ; 
to destroy all his Morais, and to erect a chapel] and he 
immediately consented to use his influence in settling a 
native teacher in each of two other islands, of which he 
is also king, which was accordingly done.*'f So in Mr. 
£llis*s very interesting account of the abolition of idolatry in 
Hawaii (Owhyee), which in this singular instance preceded 
and made way for the introduction of a Christian mission, we 
learn that the king, Riho-riho, '' had heard what Pomare and 
the TahiHan chiefs had done in the Society islands.*' Influenced 
by several secular motives, and encouraged by this example, 
he overthrew the ancient worship and priesthood ; in con* 
sequence a war took place with a relative, who was uiged on 
by the priests to defend the idolatrous system; the defeat of 
this chief and his adherents completed the king's design, and 
the American missionaries, who landed in 1820, found a 
" nation without any rehgion/' fulfilling as it were that pecu- 
1 — . ___ — . — \ ' 

* Narrative, <fec. 
t Abstract of 30tb Kept. Lend. Miss. See. pp. 15—16. 
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Har prediction, << the isles shall waU for his law.^'* The 
hifluence of the queen, (we also find from Mr. JBllis,) ^ con- 
tributed very materially to the pleasing change that has 
recently taken place." '* Long before many of the leading 
chiefs favoured the introduction of Christianity, Kameha- 
maru recommended her own servants to serve the living 
God ; erected and patronized a school,^* &c.f 

I shall not be suspected of wishing to extenuate the won* 
derfulness and delightful importance of these events. The 
hand of Providence, as wdl as the persevering energy of 
Christian benevolence, eminently appears in the successive 
and various means ; and the power of divine grace, yet 
more eminently, in the genuine conversions which we learn 
to have accompanied or followed the outward changes. Let 
the history of these missions be accepted as a clear and 
striking intimation that modem Christians are 910^ to wait for 
miraculous gifts : that on the contrary the divine author of 
their religion has designed, that the very superior knowledge of 



* Ellis's Tour in Hawaii, pp. 29—30, and ]08--n3, 4th edit. 

t Ibid. pp. 462*3, abridged. There is something yery re- 
markable in the influence exercised, in all ages and all lands, by 
the female sex towards the diffusion of Christianity. It would 
seem as if woman, by whom sin and sorrow are recorded to have 
first entered our world, were to be consoled by an eminent and 
continued instrumentality in conveying the gpreat antidote to both. 
Even in the most imperfect national receptions of this faith, such as 
that of the ancient Poles and Russians, we have seen women the 
prime movers ; and thus where they have not converted they have 
humanized our race. Prisdlla, Tryphena, Trypbosa, the sister of 
Micislaus, the wivus of Wlodomir and Ethelbert, Hannah More, 
Elizabeth Fry, Kamebamaru, and thousands beside, have humbly 
followed in the sacred train of her " whom all generations shall 
call bless^ ;" each contributing, according to the special desig- 
nation of a gracious Providence, to repair the ruins of the fall. 
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Christian nations, and their opportunities for communicating 
this and every civil advantage, should be, as it were, wttead 
of miracles, in disposing heathen princes and heathen people 
to attend favourably to the gospel. 

But it would be most illogical, and not less perverse, to infer, 
from events thus oppositely circumstanced, that no miracles 
were then needed — when unlettered teachers, despised by 
the nations among whom they journeyed, and so far fi*om 
being aided by kings and rulers, that they were in constant 
danger of public penalty or outrage, yet planted, and that 
deeply, the faith of Christ, in the most enlightened re^ons 
in the world* 
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7%e Roman Nmierak refer to the Volume; ihe Figures to the 
Page, including both Text and Notes, 



Jibbadie, bis {X^raiture of Christianity, J. 199, 200 — On the 
common sense of the first Christians, II. 13 — On the incre- 
dibility of imposture as to Christ's resurrection, 23 — ^And of 
illusion, ibid — On the same, 43 — On unbelief, SI — On the 
" witnesses of the synagogue," 66. 

Abdera, epidemy there, II. 97. 

Accommodation, the characteristic of religious fictions, I. 34. 

Addison on Christian martyrdom, 1. 306. 

Admissions, hostile, their peculiar force, I. TO. 

the half friendly, their value, II. 221. 

; > Jewish, concerning Christ's miracles, II. 205-15. 

heathen, concerning the same, 216, et seqq. 



Adrian, his rescript concerning the Christians, 1. 135, 270 — 
Persecution in his reign, 269 — His letter to Servianus, 349 — 
Fears of heathens in his reign, 350 — His miraculous cures 
wrought by collusion, II. 179-80. 

Mseulapius, an avenger, I. 99r-Cures ascribed to him, 183. 

Jges, Christian, the first, their division, I.. 344. 
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Agobard on Jewish opinions* quoted I. 82^0n ft Jewisii ac« 
count of St. Peter, 90, and of the disappearanoe of Christ's 
body, II. 57-^n the Jewish imputation of magic to Christ, 
213. 

AgrippOt his letter to Caligula, I« 161. 

A'KempiSf character of his writings, I. 59. 

Alexandria, sufferings of Christians there, I. 146, 304. 

AlphoMus^ Peter, quoted II. 214* 

Ameliut, (a Platonist,) his reference to Christ and St. John, 
II. SS^-'His case peculiar, 226. 

Antinomianiam, its character, 1. 195^6. 

Antoninus, Arrius, his conduct to Christians, 1.258. 

— — — Marcus Aurdius^ a rescript ascribed to him not 
genuine, I. 137, 294 — Strength of heathenism in his time, 
183 — His heathen creed and rites, 184, 185'-^aying con- 
cerning him, 180 — Initiated in the mysteries, 196 — Persecu- 
tions by his order, 265— His character, 266— His account of 
Christian martyrs, 288— The advice of Diognetus to him, 
II. 203. 

Pius protected the Christians, 1. 186 — His mjnute 



vigilance, ibid. — A rescript ascribed to him probably spuri- 
ous, 137, 294-~No state-persecution in his reign, 270— His 
letters in favour of the Christians, 294 — Appealed to by Jus- 
tin Martyr, 352. 

Apollonius (T^afi<etM), a friend of heathenism, I. 115— His 
philosophy pantheistic, H6-^His magic approved by some 
heathens, ibid. — Honoured by Caracalla, II. 135 — His saying 
to Domitian, 148— Compared to Christ by Hierocles, 239, <fec. 
His absurd prodigies, 241 — His miracles were designed to be 
put in comparison with Christ's, 242-^His pretensions to these 
ruined his reputation, 271. 

Apostles, two named James, slain by Jews, 1. 234 — Their 
extreme wiclcedness, had they been deceivers, 11.21-2 — 
Imaginary address of one^ %S — Their separatioo precluded 
confederacy, 184. 
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Apostles, Ads of the, early existence of that book, II. 332 
^An index for inquiry, 333. 

Apostolic claim to miraculous powers, confirms Ciirisfs resur- 
rection, II. T4. 

Apuleius on magic, II. 147. 

Arguments, liow they maybe extenuated, I. 222. 

Aristides, the sophist, referred to, I. 319. 

Amobius on pagan objections to the gospels, 1. 92— His ido- 
latries before conversion, 185 — On heatbeii evasions as to 
miracles, II. 128-9 — On the reason why the disciples were 
of low station, 176 — On the unwritten testimony to the 
apostolic miracles, 186 — On heathen pretexts concerning 
Christ's miracles, 254. 

Arts and Sciences, instruments of moral good or evil, 1, 50 

Assent to truth of Christianity, its just consequence urged, 1. 339 

At/ianasitts, on the achievements of Christ, and f(dly of ascrib- 
ing them to magic, II. 277. 

Mhenagoras, the apologist, quoted, I. 183. 

Atheism, a common charge against the early Christians, 1. 319 
— Practical not uncommon, II. 155-6. 

Atheists, not here argued with ;-*need miracles most, II. 66-7, 
and 69. 

Augustine, concerning pagans who revered Christ, 1. 1 17--Oh 
the hatred between Jews and Christians, 236— On the hea- 
then ascription of magic to Peter, II. 127 — On Porphyry's 
opinions of theurgy, 150 — His argument to Volusian, 197, 
and 255-6~On heathen tales of Christ's magic ritual, 223— 
And writings, ibid.— On the same, 256. 

Augustus, his conduct towards the Jews, II. 317-18. 

Aurelian, bis costly heathen devotion, I. 185 — A perse* 
cutor, 268 and 271. 

Bacchanalia, their suppression in Rome not absolute,!. 190-1. 
Barchochebas, his conduct to Christians, I. 232. 
Bardesanes quoted I. 142. 
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Barnabas, bU epistle quoted^ II. 6. 

Basilidett his heresy, II. 31. 

Bawter, Richard, on the transforiniDg power of Christianity, I. 
56-7 — His desire of human happiness, 63» 

Bogle on Mahometanism, 1. 19 — On the fears ef the jbea- 
then, 851. 

Belirf, the stronger and weaker described, II. 15-10 

Berkeley (Bp.) quoted, II. 289. 

Bethlehem, Christ's birth-place, admitted by Jews, I. 80-S— 
Stated by Justin, 87— And by the Toldoth Jeschu, II. 45-6 — 
By infidels, ib. 

BolUmdut quoted, II. 59. 

Botmet on heretics, quoted, II. 32. 

Boodhu, religion of, pantheistic, I. 8-9. 

Bouddhiem, supposed case of conversion to, II. 96-7. 

Britain, its language in Domitian's time, 1. 220. 

BuUet (the Abb^) on the enterprise of the first Chiislinn 
teachers, I. 79, 333~On the silence of Josephus, 109— On 
the constancy of the early Christians, 326— On the fever at 
Abdera, II. 97-8— On the evasions of Julian, 126 — On the 
reason of the partial concessions of Celsus, 236. 

Burial of the executed, a duty of Jews, II. 38. 

Butler (Bp.) referred to, II. 34— On miracles, quoted, 99, 
100 — On the unwritten testimony to the apostolic miracles, 
quoted, 185-6 — On the collective evidence, quoted, 308 
On the inquiries of the second age, quoted, 338. 

Calamities of the empire charged on the Christians, 1. 320. 

Caligula, his conduct to the Jews, 1. 161. 

Calumnies against the first Christians inevitable, I. 98, 100-- 

Not ineflOcient, 319. ^ 

Calumny, its growth, I. 98, 104— Its force depends on the 

style, <feo. of the utterer, 98— None definite against Christ, 

103-4. 
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CaracaUa nursed by a Christian, 1. 304- -HU playfellow pun- 
ished, ibid.— His lore of magicians, II. 135, 175. 

Catarioas, (a Jew,) his recantation, I. 147. 

Cato, the Romans ashamed of their rites before him. I. 194- 

On soothsayers, II. 160. 

CeUus on Christ's claim of Messiabship, 1. 77— On the age, oon« 
dition, and death of Christ, 85-6— On the first disciples, 91— 
Brought no distinct charge against Christ's moral cha- 
racter, 102— The reasoning of bis Jew, 155— On the expected 
Messiah, 168 — On the wealmess of the first Christian 
teachers, 211— On the punishment of the first disciples, 229- 
30— On the insecurity of Christians, 299— On private treat- 
ment of Christian teachers, 310— Ridiculed Christian doc- 
trines, 322— On the progress of Christianity among Jewr, 
345-6 — And generally, 350— On the belief of a general 
resurrection, II. 9— His objection that Christ risen was not 
seen of all, 19 — His denial that conversion of the wicked is 
possible, 87— Ascribes miraculous power to first Christians, 
122-3— Accounted . prophecy greater than mirades, 126^- 
On the methods of magicians, 170 — His notices of Christ's 
miracles, 232, et seqq .—Compared them with those of ma- 
jg^idans, 233— Charged the disciples with exaggeration, 234- 
5— 'Conceded Christ's miracles, but not prophecies, 236— ^On 
the cures of Christ, 237 — On his account of Christ's claim 
to divinity in Judaea, 237-8— On his silence oonoeming 
Paul, 293-4— His vindication of Judaism, 315. 

Chalcidiut, his probable opinions, II. 227. 

Channing, Dr. quoted, II. 70, 278. 

Charity, a prominent virtue of the early Christians, 1. 141— 
When laborious, a pledge for other virtues, 142-3. 

China, its superstitions atheistic, I. 6-7 — Its religious pmcUce 
consists in sortilege, 11-12— Has no connexion with 
morality, 11-13. 

Chinese sects, their character, I. 7-8. 
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CkrtMtus, our SariOBr lo called by beatbens, 1. 261 . 

Christ, bis life^ deatb, aod daim of Messiabsbip, sammary of 
proof coDcerning, I. Tl -3. 

, tbe import of tbat title, t8«3. 

was always viewed as a religiofu leader, T5-6. 

, his character, tacit admissions oonoeniiii|^,93, etaeqq. 
•^Espress not to be expected^ 95 — His Tirtues and miracles 
proTed by tbe consecration of Sevems, 113, US — And by 
homage of some other heathens, llS—Personally Icnown to 
(em heathens, 120 — ^Was above tbe attacks of calumny, 1 SO- 
SO— How reviled by those who abjured his religion, 132 — 
Regarded as the Messiah, 153 — Laid daim to divine honours, 
169— His divinity referred to by Amelius, 225— Pretence 
tbat he learned magic in Egypt, 232-3. 

— , the lesurrection of, considered, 11. 1-74. (See Rnur- 
rection.) 

■ M I , the corpse of, Jewish legend concerning it, II. 57-8. 
(See Sanhedrim*) 

■, the mirades of, considered, II. 195, et seqq. (See 
Miracles.) 

Christs, the fiEilse, promised miracles, 11. 165. 

Christianity essentially di^rs from religious fictions, I. 5— 
The design of comparing it with them, 24-5— Its specific 
difference of principle shown by tbe judgment of enemies, 
85-6 — Its unique charader bow to be accounted for by 
sceptics, 36-7 —Unlilcely to belong to any religion which 
men would invent, 38-41— The future state which it re- 
vealed, unwelcome to heathens, 40— If untrue, must have 
been not imagined, but feigned, 41 -^Unaccommodating 
from tbe first, 42— Its spedfic difference of effects a further 
Argument of truth, 44— Eflfects, though very imperfSect, con- 
vincing, 45— Sketch of these, 47-8, (and see 310)— Corrup- 
tions and imperfect influence, bow to be viewed, 45— The 
true cause of moml civilization, 51-^nnique in its special 
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and higher efibctSy ^3— Its moral power still subsists, ^-0 
-^Its tendency to self- reform not to be expected in a fic- 
tion, 57-60~-lU tendency to self-difltision, 61— The mean- 
ness of its human origin, and greatness of its character con- 
trasted, 64. 
Ckritititmity fiU early history interesting, TO— The disadvan- 
tages of its origin contrasted with its character, (fee. 78-9— 
Its moral novelty wonderful, 124— Was far more efiRcacious 
than philosophy, 126- Its effects not disproved by instances 
of hypocrisy, 12T — If false, a most wicked deceit from a 
most virtuous author, 130. 

■*, oppositions to it probable from Jews, 1. 146, et 
seqq.— From heathens, 171, et seqq. (See Opporitiom.) 
; its progress. (See Progress,) 
, its divine origin not assumed, (till the tenth 



chapter,) I. 225— Its continuance wonderful, 240 — Its sub- 
sistence through opposition a distinct fact and proof, 313-17, 
332— A mere assent to it deprecated, 337*8 — Its vast 
importance, 340 — Faith in its great doctrine, of the highest 
moment, II. 309-12. 

primitive, its demands, 1. 199, 200 — Not adverse 



to happiness, 201. 

-, its character a " miracle of repulsion," II. 



Son^e of its evidences incomplete in the first age, 82-^1 — 
That from success, 83— That from prophecy, ibid. — ^Har- 
mony of its scriptural proofs, with its indirect, 296-302. 
' ■■, attempts to mix it with heathenism, II. 223-4— 



And with philosophy, <fec. 227— Charged with " novelty'' by 
heathens, 3 J 4. 

, iu subsistence in the seeond age, what it proves. 



11.330-1. 

Christians, the early, calumnies of them oonsidered, I. 95. 
IQP — ^Were much observed by heathens in first age, 120-1 
—No crimes proved by heathens against them, 121— Heathen 
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testimonies to their virtues, ibid.— Not exempt from great 
faults, 122 — Their morality quite new, 123 and 125— Re- 
fused to call the deity Jupiter, 1 24 — Their practice as described 
by renouncers of their faith, 133 — Their assiduous charity 
mentioned by Lucian, 138— Their brotherly kindness surprised 
the heathen, 141— Integrity ascribed to them by enemies, 
ibid. — Refused all religious communion with the heathen, 
202— Their readiness to suffer death, 287-8— Hated by the 
heathen populace, 293— Always insecure, 314— Had press- 
ing motives to search the grounds of faith, 316-17 — 
Charged with all public calamities, 320— Scorn and ridicule 
employed against them, 321- And controversial writings, 
ibid. — ^Termed imbecile, 323 — Named with disdain in 
public records, ibid. —Persuasions and bribes employed to 
induce their apostasy, 324 — Their rank in life inquired into, 
336-8 — The Jewish, taught by professed eye-witnesses of 
Christ's resurrection, II. 10 — The first race of, must have 
inquired into that event, 12 and 14, (and see 336-7}-^ 
Reader appealed to whether he would have neglected it, 
14-18— If made by a part of them sufficient, 18. 

Christians^ the early, hated and despised as a " sect," II. 
315— As having no temples, <fec. 316-17— Their peculiar 
means of inquiry into miraculous accounts, 331-3— Which 
could not be neglected, 336-7. 

Christian teachers, the first, summary of proofs as to their 
condition, I. 75-7 — ^Their disadvantages as to language, 
204, et seqq. — Language, what their habitual, 295— Their 
success most in towns, 207-*Their arduous attempt, 213. 

Chrysostwn refers to the conduct of Tiberius, I. 80— ^Relates 
a comparison between Paul and Plato, 92— On the contro- 
versial writings against Christianitf, 321 — On Jewish ad- 
missions concerning Christ's miracles, II. 213— 'His remark 
on ApoUonius of Tyana, 241— On the providential design as 
to the propagation of the gospel, 326. 
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Cicero on diYination, 1. 174, (and II. 160)-^On adherence to 
the state religion, ibid. — On religious laws, 380 and 193 — 
On the mysteries, 194 — On the fewness of the eloquent, 210 

Civaization, moral, what it is, I. 48— Would not have pro- 
ceeded without Christianity, 49. 

Claudiu* persecuted the Christians as Jews, I. 246, and 
260-1. 

Clemens, Flaviua, his exile, I. 114, and II. 291. 

Clement of Alexandria quoted, 1. 234. 

Clement of Rome referred to, 1, 305. 

Cleomenes, his crucifixion, II. 49. 

Compendium of a Jewish book, II. 208, (See Martini, and 
Jevoish,) 

Confessors, Christian, their sufferings, I. 280-1. 

of Lyons, their temper, 286. 

Confueionists, their system pfintbeistic, I. 6. 

Conjurer, sense of that word, II. 133 — Defined by Apollonius 
TyanaBus, 134. 

Conversion, a result, usually, of various proofs, as instrumental, 
II. 89 — Its complex means seldom or never analysed, 90, 
and 92 — Illustrated by a supposed instance, 89-00— Purely 
by internal evidence, supposed case of, 92. 

^— , how it may be termed a miracle, II. 96-7. 

Conversions, the later, national, referred to, I. 334-5 — Indi- 
vidual, the remarkable, cannot be disputed as facts, II. 86-T 
— Modern, from base idolatry, 88 — National, after the state 
establishment of Christianity, their character, 339-4 1 >- Of 
the Goths, <fec. 339— Of several northern people, 340-1. 

Crucifixion, a fact that would not have been feigned, 1. 170. 

Cyprian, an epistle of his, 1. 267-8 — On the charges against 
Christians, 310-20. 

Cyril on Christ's miracles, quoted^ II. 263. 

tPante quoted, II. 65, 

Davison (Rev. J.) quoted, II. 309. 
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D§aik,pwiiiihtMAto/, not always the leferest^ I. 282-3. 

Deciuif bit penecutioo^ 1. 267 — And character, ibid. 

Demonaa, a saying of his, 1. 193. 

Demons, opinions of some philosophers concerning them, II. 
14T— Their alleged ambition, 151. 

Demsmiration, not here attempted, nor requisite, 1. 65-6. 

Depreciation of Christ's miracles, the ''manner of the Gen- 
tUet," II. 220. 

Detail of Christian affairs not to be expected from ene- 
mies, I. 290. 

Dialecte, their continuance, I. 220, 

Diocleeian, an inscription and model of his, 1. 257 — ^His fierce 
persecution, 268. 

Diognetue, a heathen, the epistle to him, quoted 1. 141. 

Dion Caeeiui on the persecution of Jews, by Claudius, 1. 261 — 
On the cures and treatment of Vespasian, II. 180. 

DiQnjftius (qf AUwandria) on the conduct of Christians in 
great calamities there, 1. 145 — On the sufferings of confes- 
sors, 284 — On the persecutions at Alexandria 297, and 304 

Disputation of Church and synagogue, quoted, 1.91 — Ibid. H. 
120. 

Divine influence, iu importance, II. 167-^Needed with mira- 
cles, 157-8— This an additional proof for Christianity, 159. 

Doddridge (Dr.) quoted, II. 21-2, and 283. 

Domitian, his foar of the Messiah's coming, 1. 168 — His perse- 
cution, I. 264. 

DomitiOa, (FZaeia,) her exile, 1. 114, and 357. 

Douglas (Bp.) on the separation of the aposties, II. 184. 

Easter, controver^r concerning, what it incidentally proves, 

II. 29. 
Edict, one ascribed to botii Antoninet, why spurious, I. 294. 
Edidts of emperors, their force, I. 254. 
Effects of Christianity, the more general, I. 47-8— Unlikely 

to be produced by imposture, 54-6. 
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Egypt, progress of Christianity tbere, 1. 349. 

, its magic referred to by the rabbis, II, 205-209, by Cel- 

sus, 232. 

Eleazar, bis martyrdom referred to, 1. 265. 

Emilian, bis exbortaiioii to confessors, I. 200— On the union of 
Christianity with heathenism, II. 224. 

Emperors, Roman, heathen devotion of several, 1. 186 The 

persecuting, their number, 250->Se¥eral addicted to magic, 
II. 1T3-5— Why did they not defeat the Christian •'magic,*' 
IT7-8—Inconsistency of some as to the Christians explained 
230. 

EpitMus on baptism, <&c. quoted, 1. 263. 

Epicurean sect in China, 1. 7-8. 

Epicurus, his pernicious tenets, I. 11. 

Eusebius cm bostUe admissions, I. 71— On the martyn, 279 
—On Christian confessois, 280-2— On tbe overthrow of 

heathenism, 354— On tbe hypothesis of imposture, II. 26 

On the gift of gospels by early Christian teachers, 83 - On 
Porphyry's view of magic and demons, 147— On the non- 
detection of magic in Christians, 172— On the conduct of 
Pilate, 227— On the inconsistency of ascribing Christ's 
works to magic, 276. 

Evidences of Christianity, some, at its flist propagation, incom- 
plete, II. 82-3. 

' external, their concurrence as a means of conversion, 
II. 93—- Their connexion, 294, 308. 

Eigile, a freqaent punishment of Christians, I. 282. 

Facts, well known, their entire denial impossible till after a 

very long period, II. 234* 
Farmer (Dr.) quoted, II, 66-7, 
.Flc^fi religious, ito necessfury chaiaoter, 1. 332. 
Placcus, (L. F.) his " impious work," and Livy's account of 

his fate, I. 99. 
Fo, religion of, I. 7-8. 
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Foreigners, tbeir difikultj in commaDication witbnatiTes^I. 208. 

PuHer (Andrevo) quoted, I. 48. 

Future li/e, generally believed in by Jews, 1. 156, and II. 6, 

Galen, bis cure by JEscukipius, I. 184. 

Galerius, bis edict io favour of tbe CbristiaDs, I. 247. 

Ckmz {DavUt) quoted, I. 29S, 

Gentiles, Judaizing, described, II. 318-19 — Probably not 
numerous, and wby, 310«--Mo8tly, it is probable, worldly 
persons, 321 — Not certainly tolerant, 323. 

Germanicus consulted oracles, I. 185«6. 

Gibbon (Mr.) on Mabonoetanisro, I. 21 — On tbe virtaes of 
tbe early Cbristians, 121-2 — His cbaracter of Antoobius 
Plus, ld6~On ancient scepticism, 174 — On tbe weakness of 
polytheism, 17d~On its interteztore in social habits, 177-8 
— His happy description of heathenism, 196— On the aus- 
terity of the Fathers, 201 — On Christian abhorrence of 
idolatry, 202 — On the languages of tbe empire, 219 — ^His 
apology for Nero, 256 — His confidence in heathen lenity, 
258 — On the character of Marcus Aurelius, 266 — And of 
Deoius, 267~On the paucity of martyrs, 284-5— On the 
privileges and hopes of confessors, 285-6— On Origen's 
testimony concerning the fewness of martyrs, 301-2— His 
surprise that the success of Christianity was not more 
rapid, II. 267. 

Gladiatorial shows, their prevalence, 1. 47 -Opinion of Pliny 
concerniQg them, ibid .-laying of Demonax on ibid. 193. 

Gospel, unwelcome to heathens, I. 198-9 — First preached to 
heathens, when, 244-5 — Its doctrine the proximate means of 
conversion, II. 85-6— But not the sole, 86-7 —In what sense 
both repulsive and attractive^ 86. 

Greecina, {Pomponia,) her accusation, 1. 114^and II. 291 

Gregory (Dr. O.) quoted II. 6-56. 

Grotius on persecution by Trajan, I. 275— On the attempts to 
mix Christianity with paganism, II. 224. 
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Guard, military, over the crucified, a Roman custom, II. 38 — 
Certainly adopted in the case of Christ, 42. 

Hailes, (Ld.) his remark on Peregrinus, I. 139 — On Taci- 
tus, 174, S. 

Hartley (Dr.) quoted, II. 33, 290. 

Heathenism of ancient Greece and Rome, its corrupt cha-* 
racter, I. 16-17— Condemned great crimes only, 40 — ^Inter- 
woven ^'ith all acts and habits, 178 — Its strength under the 
Antonines, ISS— Tolerable to the better Gentiles, 196 — Its 
acceptable character, 197-9 — How it subsisted in the third 
age, 366. 

/fea/Aen*, present difl5culty of their conversion, 1. 172— Their 
probable ancient oppositions to Christianity partly summed 
up, 173-9 — Poorer classes of, their state, 214— Had all 
political power when Christianity arose, 243— Their fears 
concemmg it, 350- ] — Modem, their conversion rarely quite 
independent of external proof, II. 91 — Ancient and modem 
compared, 9f5 — Ancient, the credulous, their views described, 
103 — The incredulous described, 104— Their evasions cqn- 
cerning miracles, 129 — Many in high station sceptical, ]69 
—Their different views of Christ's miracles, 217-8— The 
controversial, their temper, 219— Their great objection to 
Christianity, its exdusiveness, 224— The bigotted ascribed 
Christ's works to unlawful magic, 229 — Could affix to won- 
ders any character at choice, ibid, and 242-3— Their notions 
favoured evasion, 230. 

Heathens and Jetot, caprice and evasion of both in assigning 
causes to certain facts, II. 241-2, 266, 269. 

Heaven, the Christian, its character, 1. 39-40. 

Hegesias, strange effect of his philosophy, 1, 127. 

Hegesippus, his account of the grandsons of Jude, I. 168— Of 
the martyrdom of James, 23<S. 

Heretics not the worse for their Christian profession, I. 127-S. 
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The wildest in some sense bdieTed Clirist's resurrectioDy 11. 
80-1— Compelled to allow it, 32. 

Hierocles on Peter end Paul, 1. 9 1 --On tbe same, II. 123— 
Charged the apostles with exaggerating, 235~CoBipaied 
Christ with Apollonius, 239— Allowed wonders wrought by 
Christ, 239-40. 

Hindoo religion ordains merits entirely alien from moral cha- 
racter, I. 14-15. 

Hindoos, their costly acts of merit, I. 26-7. 

Honley (Bp.) on Virgil's Pollio, referred to, I. 167— On 
Christ's resurrection, II. 20. 

Hypotheaiif the mixt, of infidels, untenable, II. 33. 

latnbiiehus on the hazards of theurgy, II. 230. 

Ignatius on the '^ Lord's day,'' quoted, II. 7. 

Ilbuion, internal, cannot explain the rapid growth of Chris- 
tianity, JI. 66. 

flhutration of the non-inTontion of Christianity, I. 41 —Of 
the genuineness of New Testament, 43 — Of the effects of 
Christianity, 46 — Of the same, 127— Of the confirmation of 
reasoning by facts, 223 — Of the wonderful early history of 
Christianity, 240 — Of the improbability that it could 
have triumphed as a fiction, by supposed cases, 835-6 — Of 
the inconsistency of mere assent to it, by a supposed etto, 
340-3«*Of confirmation arising from hct to prior conclu- 
sions, by a supposed case, II. 77— Of the non-detection of 
false miracles, when protected, by a supposed case, 190— Of 
the Talue of personal and grateful testimony to miraculoufl 
aid, by a supposed case, 203-4~Of the system of Christian 
truth, 304-8 — Of the opportunities for inquiry ii^to minoalous 
facts in the second age, by supposed cases, 884. 

Images of Jesus, Paul, ifec. kept by heretical heathens, 1. 117. 

Impieties, heathen, terms used concerning them may explain 
those used concerning Christians, 1. 100. 
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India, its religion promotes Yice, I. 12, 14. 

Infanticide abolished by the gospel, I. 66, 

If^elity, its temper, II, 67. 

Inquisition, for or against mirades, a material point, II. 162. 
— Against the apostles two-fold, 164. 

Inscriptions, public, against the early Christians, I. 320. 

Inventions, religious, the best of them radically corrupt, I. 
33 — ^Accommodation their principle, 34. 

Intentors^ religious, would use the principle of selfish- 
ness, 1. 39, 41. 

Irenaus, bis preaching in Gaul, 1. 220. 

Isaac (Rabbi,) attributes magical wonders to St. Paul, 
U.119. 

Japan, persecutions hi, their atrocity, 1. 251, 2. 

Jerome, his reference to Nero's persecution, I. 263— To the 

controversialists against Christianity, 321 — To the evasions 

of the Gentiles oonoemhig miracles, II. 128 — His account 

of the effect of studying Hebrew, 143. 
Jerusalem, early growth of Christianity there, I. 345. 
Jewish, calumnious memoirs, on their age and formation, I. 

zxxri.-xlii. -^Remarks on their omissions, I. 90— Impute 

no sh), except magic, to Christ, 104. 
memoir, abridged by Martini, quoted L 81, Ac, — On 

the miracles of Jesus, II. 208. 

• writings, few, I. 223— Story affirmed the theft of the 



disciples at a distance, II. 51-2 — Reasonings on Christ^ 
mhracles, 209— Inferences from these, 210, 12. 

Jews, Portuguese, supposed mission of, 1. 209-^The Chris- 
tian, banished by Ckiudius, 262. 

« , a tradition related by those of Palestine, II. 214. 

— — , discordant accounts of heathens concerning them, 1. 97. 
—Of the first centuiy, their opinions, 110— Their anathemas 
against the flnt Christians, 119, (and 235}— Their wicked- 
R 
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Dess stated by Josephus, 128— Their present hatred to Chris- 
tianity, HT^Their past, thence argued, 14S-9— Their 
antipathy to religious change, 149, and 160-2 — Their hatred 
of the Nasarene teet, 1<S0— Claimed to themselves the 
procurement of Christ's death, 151-2, and 164— Had not in 
Christ's time the power of the sword, 162, and 235— Ex- 
pected a conquering Messiah, 154 — ^Their hatred to Christ 
increased by the claim of Messiahsbip, 154— Divinity of the 
gospel alone could induce their conversion, 155-7, (and 
227)— Many did embrace it, 155 — ^In Christ's time believed 
a future life, 157 — Had every thing to hse by beooiping 
Christians, 158— And all opportunity to examine the tratb^ 
159— Resented an innovation of Pilate, 162. 

Jews shunned the Christian question, L 223— Their eaily 
and continued enmity to Christianity, 224^ (and 230 and 
260)— Some were converts to it from thefii:st,226 — Their 
slander and ridicule of Christians, 234 — Eagerness to 
persecute, 235. 

, progress of Christianity in fiwt age andongthejpD, ][.345'-6. 

, pretended a theft; of the body of Christ, II. 37-*.Their 

story considered^ 39— Some pretended that Christ jNwe by 
necromancy, 59— -Their traditions in all countries and ages 
have ascribed preternatural powers to Jesus, 259-63, and 
264-5— Inference from this, 263-^Have said less than the 
heathen of the apostles' miraeles, and more^f Christ's, ^d 
why, 263-4 — Were not called on to adopt the soiutioa of 
magic, 265, 6, . 

, were not so hated and despised as the Chriftians, Ih 318 

Johrij (St.) progress of Christianity iniiis life-time, I. 347— 
His Third EpisUe referred to« II. 3-4— His writings vefmf^ 
to by Ameliuf, 225. 

Jojitf*, (Dr. John,) on Nero's persecutiojo, 1.257-ip-His hypo- 
theses, II. 288. 

Jortin (Dr.) quoted, I. 294, JI. 199. 

Josephua on the false prophets or Christs, I. 75^6— His alter- 
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Bative teftimoBy, 101 , and 106, et seqq.— Hit disputed pas- 
sage cited, ibid.— Uis sllenoe assamed and argued fron» 
107— Some particulait of kislifis^ ibid.— Heoould not over- 
Idok Cbristianityy 108— Describes Jewisb sects and inpos- 
tors of bis time, iUd. — His silence ascribable to tenpoiisiog 
oonYiction, 100— Confirms Cbristiasitj, 110— A tmguhr 
vitness for it, 111— Onttie great wickedness of the Jews, 
lS8<r-On the creed of the Pharisees, 156— On the hatred of 
Jews to all religions change, 160 — On the excellence of their 
law, ibid.^On the expectation of Messiah, lOO^On the 
oatii to Cssar, Ac. ibid.— His silence as to the body of 
Jesus, n. 49— ^nd as to the character of Christ's miiades, 
2Td— His being but almost a Christian accounted for, S7^ 
On the conduct of Pompey, 317. 

Joutmies, lettglons, their fluency, II. 17. 

Juifaism, introdnctoiy to Christianity, and partakes its cfaa- 
lacter, 1. 5, and 36— Confbonded with Christianity by hea- 
Chens, 236, and 260— By Epictetus, 263. 

, defended by its antiquity, II. 314— Was a national 

and state religion, 315— Had some appamti resembiancet 
to heathenism, 316. 

Judaizitig GentUes. (See Gmdile».) 

Jidiarn, (the Apostate,) condemned the Epionreaa philosophy, 
1.11— His Platonidan polytheism, ibid.— Sanctioned the 
corrupt habits of heathenism, 49 — ^His account of Christian 
pUlanthrq>y, 62— On the rank of tlw first Christians, 92 
—His respectful mention of the Jctwisirlaw, 97— fiisnotice 
of Christian phiUinthropy, 140— Bis direottons to « heathen 
high priest, 141— Attempts to * reform facntlMnism, 142-r 
Cured by JEsculapius, 1S4— Co&suUed cfeactes^ 186— His 
account of the Christian region, 200-*'-fllk eoBdaot bb to 
persecution described, 2d5-'-On progress of Christianity in 
the time of 8U John, 847-c.fiirdesaipfion of St. Paid, II. 
128- Imputed great skiH in magic to the vpoettes, ibid.— 
E 8 
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Legend of bis alann at demons^ 129, 30— Wby did not 
cause tbe apostolic ^* magic" to be outvied in bis day, 177 
—'Depreciated Christ's miracles, 220 — Citations from him 
concerning them, 245, 6 — May be condnded to have ac- 
counted Christ a magician, 246— Some account of bis 
residences and joumies, 247 — Must have been well ac- 
quainted with the scenes of St. PauPs labours, 247-8 — His 
probable view of tbe miracles of Moses, 250-1— And of 
Jesus 252. 
Justin, {Martffr,) and Trypbo, on Christ's crucifixion, <fec. I. 
83 — On Christ's birth-place, 87 — On Jewish anathemas, 119 
—On the enmity oi ancient Jews to Christians, 232— On the 
progress of Christianity, 351-2 — On the Lord's day as 
obierfed by all Christians, II. 7 — His appeal to the Jews on 
their stoiy OHiceming the theft of Christ's body, 40 — On 
their pretexts concerning Christ's miracles, 213 — On Pilate's 
acts, 228 — On heathen pretexts concerning Christ's miracks^ 
254. 

Kidder (Bp.) quoted, II. 34. 

JTorun has no claim to originality, I. ]8~Permits sensuafity, 
20— Has some good precepts, 22, and 25— Its accounts of 

Jewish pretences conceming Christ's miracles, U. 212 

Maracd's version quoted, I. 213. 

" La&otir" of kindness, a proof of correct noorality, I 143-4. 
LactanHus on the conduct of heathen govemosB, I« 255— On 

heathen dement^, 28 1 . 
Latty*9 prhiciples, quoted, II. 21 and 25. 
Lampridiua quoted, 1. 1 1 2. 
Lamgmages of the Roman Empire, I. 219. 

' , not soon extinguished, I. 220. 

Lardner (Dr.) on JuUan's estimate of Christianity, 1. 140 — 

On the power of Jews to persecute, 237— On the suflferingt 

of tbe early Christians, 208. 
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Laverna, ber worship, I. 191 and 194. 

Laws, Roman, coDoerning religion,!. 180— Power which they 
gaTe to parents, 309. 

Libanius on cures by Apollo, I. 184 — His funeral oration for 
Julian, 187 — Hit address to Theodosius, ibid.—His account 
of the persecutions, 290-1. 

LonginuSy his supposed mention of St. Paul, I. 210-11. 

hordes day, its early celebration, II. 6— How described by 
Ignatius, 29. 

Lueian on the crucifixion and wor^ip of Christ, I. 84 — On 
the simplicity and charity of Christians, 138-9^0n Pere- 
grinus, 138 -On the Christian secession from all pagan 
rites, 202— His words imply the Christian belief in Christ^s 
resiurrection. II. 4 - On the jouraies of Christians, 9 — 'His 
allusion to miracle working, 121— On the incredulity of 
some heathens, 168 — Might mean to intimate Christ's 
miraculous claims by the word '' sophist,'' 242-3. 

Maccabees, quoted, 1. 1659 referred to, 265. 

Macenas, his advice to Augustus, I. 181. 

Magic, the belief of, its supposed effect, IL 103— Ascribed to 
St. Peter by heathens, 127 — Not a careless solution of 
Christian wonders, 137 — ^Particularized both by Jews and 
heathens, 140-2 — The imputation of it does not discredit the 
apostoiic miracles, 145— Potency ascribed to it by Jews, 
146 — ^And by heathens, 147— Not always deemed pernicious, 
149— Some Icindsof it deemed lawful by Jews, 150— «The 
belief in it subsidiary to the rejection of true miracles, 154 
— Imputation of it on such, a convenient evasion, 184. 

— — , or enchantment imputed to Christ by the Jews, II. 209. 
— ^Egyptian, referred to by Celsus, 232. 

qf 8t. Paul, why especially known to Julian, H. 247*8 

— , imputation of Christ's miracles to this cause preposte- 
rous, II. 274*5. 
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Magic, aigumenti of tbe fathers on this, II. 275-T. 

, the apostolic, of a quite no?el character^ II. 182 — 

Simple and open, 1 83-— Competition witli it, why declined, 

18^. 
Magical books ascribed to Christ by heathens, 11. 128. 
Magicians, saying of one to Julian, II. 130 — Favoured by 

Nero, 1T4. 
Magistrates, Roman, their conduct to Christians, 1. 2^. 
Mahomet was obliged to inrent according to his era, 1. 18. 
--, attempted no miracles, though urged, II. 163— Why 

he admitted those of Christ, 212* 
Mahometanism, not an original iuTention, I. IT, 18— A schenM 

of accommodation, 19-21 — ^Bayle and Reland concerning it, 

19, 20— Gibbon on its character, 21— Is a religion of m^ts, 

21— Its option of merits, 22-4 — ^Bfontesquieu concerning 

it, 24. 
Mahometans, their alms, I. 26. 
Maimonides, on the Old Testament miracles, II. 64. 
Malcolm, (Sir J.) his account of Nanac, 1. 28— On the chamc- 

ter of tbe Sikhs, 29-30. 
Man, his want of skill, according to atheists, II. lOT. 
MarceUina, her mbct worriiip, I. 117. 
Marsh (Bishop), quoted II. 13. 
Martini (Raymond), Jewish book abridged by him, quoted L 

81, II. 208. 
■' f remark of his on the evasions of the 

Jews II. 266. 
MartffrdoM by death, why preferred, I. 28T — Of Pionius, 

when, II. 58. 
Martyrs, of the first ages, their numben^ L 278-9— Some 

were of rank, 357. 
, individual notksed— Attains, 1. 295— Polycarp, 296, 

326— ApoUonius, 298— Harinus, 298— Blandina, 304— Pod- 

tecus, 304— Perpetua, 304, 310— Piobus, 384| and II. 13— 
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Pionius, II. 17, 58-9— Sabina, OT—Achatlus, 127— Per- 
petaa, 127. 

Maacimin L — ^His persecutioo, 1. 267 — Croelty of his chtrac- 
ter, 271. 

Maaimin /I.— His praise of Polytbeists, I. 187—His edict in 
fiiTOur of Christians, 248-9 — ^Addresses to him from the cities, 
248 — His letter to Sabinus, 248 — Recommended persuasion, 
dec. 326. — On the great prevalence of Christianit>% 365. 

Maximua, an eminent magician, II. 1 76. 

3ielito, on the conduct of some emperors concembg the Chris- 
tians, I. 135 — On the edicts of Marcus Antoninus, 265 — 
his ** (Economical method," 274-5 — His apology for Nero 
and Domitian, 276. 

Melmoth on the religious policy of Rome, 1. 1 80. 

MeHU, and their option, a doctrine of fiilse religions I. 23-26. 

Messiah expected by Jews, of what character, 1. 154 — Ex- 
pectation of, mentioned by several heathens, 167. 

Messiahs, two, a Jewish invention, II. 34. 

Milton referred to, I. 176. 

Mines, Christians released from them, 1. 248 — Bishops, 4&c. 
condemned to the, 268. 

Minueius Feliw quoted, I. 87, and 305-6. 

Miracle, one, indispensable to Christianity, II. 2, 61-4, refer- 
red to, 76— But not adequate to explain its rapid progress, 
78. 

, secret or invisible, may be conceived, II. 96. 

Miracles, not necessjtrily efiQcacious to change the character, 
n. 156 — ^Their fitness ndt disproved by frequent inefficacy, 
157 — ^Tbe pretenders to them usually under complete pro- 
tection, 162 — Id such oases no means of investigation, 178 — 
The true and false contrasted by Evagrios, 182— False, the 
means for their detection, 191. 

' , credible, when for an adequate purpose, II. 70, and 

then not unworthy of Deity, 108-9. 

, how rei^arded by heathens, 78 — ^The general pre- 
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lumption against tbem considered, 79-81 — ^Those who 4^ny 
their possibility not aigued with, 80 — In general not improba- 
ble, 101 — True, the possibility of their rejection examined, 

Miraclei, the apottoliCf probable, II. 73, et seqq. — Not super- 
fluous, 81 — Not unadapted to promote their object, 102-d 
"Might sometimes impede the reception of Christianity, 
105 — ^But their absence much more, 106 — indirect eTidence 
for them, 110, et seqq. — Their early cessation no just 
ground of suspicion, 109, 111-12 — ^Hostile admissions of 
them summed up, 113-14 — Detail of such allusions to them, 
116-130 — Not denied by ancient enemies, 144— -Not suspi- 
cious because ascribed to magic, 145 — The claim most hazard- 
ous; if ill founded, 160^1, and not necessary to the apostles' 
character, 163 — Unlikelihood of their advancing it falsely, 
166 — Pretension marks their reality, 166-8, 193 — Could not 
be viewed by enemies with indifference, 171-2 — ^If false, no 
means wanting for detection, 172 — Never competed with, 
173-179 — Objection of imposture in them never alluded 
to, 181 — Believed by all Christians of the first age, 185 — 
Numerous unwritten testimonies for tbem, 185-6^-Detection, 
had it been falsely alleged, would have been exploded by the 
fact of their success, 187 — Their continuance in the second 
age inquired into, 328-9. 

— qf Christ, indirect evidence for them, II. 195, et 
feqq.— Why here chiefly adduced, 196-200— These and 
the resurrection confirm each other, 197 — They contribute to 
account for the spread of his religion, 197 — Those of heal- 
ing probably very numerous, 198 — The reference to them by 
Quadratus, 199-^Admissions of Jewish enemies concerning 
them, summed up, 200- 1-— Detail of those admissions, 
205-15—- Admissions of heathens concerning the same, 216, 
et seqq. — Summed up, 217-21 — ^They were seen by few hea- 
thens, 217 — Views of heathens concerning them twofold, 
ib. — Regarded by some as theurgical, 222— 'Referred to by 
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tbe platonist Ameliiu, ^ZA^^Asgoeiie, by Celsus, Hierooles, 
and Julian, 232-252— Cyril, on their divine cbaracter, 
quoted, 253— ^Pretexts or opinions of anonjrmous heathens 
concerning them, 254-7— How viewed by Augustine, 255-ft 
— ^Their reality argued from foregoing admissions, 259, et 
seqq. — The traditions of Jews concerning them, always 
similar, 259— their reality not rendered suspicious by the- 
chaige of magic, 268 — But strongly to be inferred from 
Qon-detection, 269 — ^Regarded with jealousy by all autho- 
rities, 270r— Their divinity inferred from the character of 
Christ and his religion, 271-2 — Treated in this woric only as 
accessary, 277-8, and for what ends, 278-9. 

Miracles, the ChrUtian, less admired by heathens, because 
not splendid and coercive, II. 148 — ^The report of, might 
create prejudice, but the testimony thoughtfulness, 203-4 — 
Counterfeit the natural consequence of the true, 330« 

, heathen, whether they would discredit the Chris- 
tian, II. 103-5— This in part allowed, 105. 

of polytheism, respected by the heathen, I. 183 — 

of delusion, unworthy of Deity, 11. 107-8. 



Miraculous powers, claim to them by first Christians certain, 
II. 136-7, et seqq.— Not to be waited for by modem Chris- 
tians, 345-6. 

Mishntt) its silence concerning Christianity accounted for, I. 
224. 

Missions, Christian, the spirit of, unique, I. 61 — Their in- 
creasing success, 217 — ^The first why more successful than 
the latter, II. 95. 

Missionaries, Christian, their zeal indisputable, I. 62*— The 
modem, their advantages, 215- 16— At Serampore, a remark 
of theirs, ib. — ^Biissionary, modem, his advantages, II. 
91. 

, the first, their advantages and dis- 



advantages, 11. 95. 
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U^t0$%ifieu on Mahomet^Btora, I. 24— Oi the eftds of 

ChrUtianify, 61. 
MoraUtjf,CAristi<m,9, strange product of inposiure, 1. 11^181 
Mioie*, deemed a magician by heatb^is, 11. 121 — Prooft of 

tbis^ 240-50 — His mirades probably deemed tbeurgic by 

JoUan, 250-1. 
U9sheim on tbe interests involred in heathenism^ I. ITS— On 

Jewish enmity to Christians, 226.— On some state penecu- 

tions, 271— On Pliny's letter, 348. 
Mutilation, a punishment by persecutors, I. 1^2. 
Jfysteriet, heathen, the Eleusinian, their character, I. 104-5. 

Naniikii, (or Nanac,) a Hindoo reformer, his history, 1. 27-8. 
— ^Aimed at conciliating Mahometans, 28-0 — ^Uis system, 
that of accommodation, 30-1 — ^And of merits, 31-2 — Rather 
undermined than reformed Hindooism, 60-1. 

Nero, apologized for by Mr. Gibbon, I. 256, and by Melito, 
276 — Supposed inscription of, 256— fits persecution con- 
soldered, ib.— Described by Tacitus, 201— His lore of magic, 
II. 174. 

New Teitament, its purity an argument of genuineness, I. 43 
-rAt the first preaching of Christianity, in great part onpnb- 
lished, II. 83, 04-^Sparingly distributed, and not then always 
intelligible, ibid. 

NiMzachon (Jewish book,) on the miracles of Jesus, II. 209. 

Obduracy, human, II. 156. 

Oi^c/foit, concerning Christ's resunection, 11.10-20— Concern- 
Ing mirades, 153-4— Concerning tbe r^ection and opposf- 
tion which Christianity experienced, 280-5— Concerning the 
heathen state of many countries in the middle ages, 342. 

Oppositions to Christianity, the probable, from Jews, I. 146, 
et seqq.—iProm heathens, 171, et seq^.— The known, from 
Jews, 221, et seqq.— The known, jfrom heathens, 242, et 
. seqq.— Of force from the ROman state, 242. 
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OppositiMi to Christianity, of viotence, the unautborized, I. 
277, etseqq. 
■ ' of opiDioD and contrivanoe, summaiy of, I. 308. 

— ■ " ■■■ from ike iieathen, summary view of them, 31 1 - It. 

Option of worship «Bd meriti, !• 16, SI, ^oeouraged by false 
raligioiis, 190«1, 10^ 

Oracles, revered and consulted, I. 186. 

Origeu, on the persuasive power of the apostles, I. 79 — Oo the 
silence of adversaries conoeming Christ's mor^ character, 
402-3 — 'His comparison of Chrisciau and heathen morals 
123— On the ref^isal xjfi Christians to oall tl»e Deity Jove, 
124— On the superior moral efficacy of Cbiistiaoity, 126 — 
On the itinerant teachiag of the first Christians, 207— On the 
Jewish ealnmnies, 233 — Himself a confessor, 284 — Oo the 
nnmfaar of martyrs; 300-a-^And of the early Christians, ih, 
— On private and public persecutions, 31 1 — Oo the effect of 
the gross shmders, 310— On one of Celsus's objections, 350 
— ^An esqiression of Ms ooncecning the first growth of Chris- 
tianity, d53-^n Christ^ birth at Bethlehem, II. 45— On 
philosophic and Christian conversions, 87-8 — On the suppo- 
sition that the apostles wrought no miracles, 98— On the 
divine inflneoce which attended the gospel, 159 — On the 
imputation of magic on Christians, 170 — Oh the incoo- 
sistoncy of impnting Christ's miracles to that cause, 275 
—On the sUenoe of Celsus respecting Paul, 293 — His 
view of the aid derived from political events to the spi«ad 
of the gospel, 326. 

Orf<f, oo heathen worship and temples, I. 192. 

Pagans, treated the Christians and their books as illiterate, 

1. 92. 
Palestine, Christians there mentioned by Ludan, U. 10. 
Paley (Dr.) on missions, rel«rrod to, I. 172. 
Pantheism, the basis of false religions, 1. 9, 10 — ^A doctrine of 

the Hindoos, 9-28 — Connects anperstition and impiety, 116. 
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ParemUf the eaily ChrisUan, tbeir affecticnata feelings, how 
tried^ I. 315. 

Parr (Dr.) quoted, 1. 143. 

PaaHonty eartMff, may he fostered bj reUgioiis fictioa, I. 62. 

Paul (St.) not possessed of artifloial eloquence, I. 92 — Des« 
cribed in the Philopatris, 321— Magic powen ascrihed to 
him by Rabbi Isaac, II. 119 — ^How described by Julian, 123 
— His language and person, how described by the ancients^ 
143 — Had not ad?antages of person or utterance, 142-3^- 
His sense of the need of divine influence, 158— The scenes 
of his apostolic labours well known to Julian, 24T. 

Peasant {Norman), oonTereation with, I. 208. 

Peregrimu, Lucian's account of him, I. 138, (and II. 10) per- 
haps not so bad a man as Lucian pretends, 139— discarded 
by the Christians, ib^ —Miraculous pretences ascribed to 
him by Lucian, II. 121. 

Peraecutions of Chrittianitf, their severity, I. 278-92 — In- 
duded each sex and every age; 288 — ^Their diversity, 307-8 
—In private life their variety and strength, 309 — Were in 
some sort continuous, 314— A trial to social feelings 
316-IT. 

, by the Roman state, not 

likely, I. 212, (and 312,) — Did take place, 242, et seqq. — 
Date of their commencement, 244-6 — Their continuance, 
246-9 — ^Their number, 249 — Their intermissions 251, (and 
269,) they might have been more unremitting and destruc- 
tive, 251— But this would have been apolitical miracle, ib. 
—Their measure, when once adopted, such as we might ex- 
pect, 253 — ^Their extent, 253-9— Depended in part on pro- 
vincial governors, 254-^Easily kindled, ib. — Their aim, 26T 
, the unauthorized, 1. 277 et seqq. 

, the popular, instances of, I. 295, 6— Took place 



under emperora not hostile, 297. 
Persecutors, tbeir clemency, what, I. 280- 
" ■ , domestic, described, I. 309. 
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Peter (St.)> a Jewish leg^d oonoeniing him, 1. 90— -The gift 
of prophecy ascribed to him by heathens, II. 124 — Phlegon's 
mention of him, 124-6 — His alleged magic, 127. 

and Paul, described by Hierocles, L 91 — ^Paintings of 

them preserved by heathens, 116, (and II. 182>— Their 
" magic" noticed by Hierocles, 11. 123 — If conjurers, why 
not excelled, 1T6. 

PhadOf his philosophic reform, I. 126. 

Pharisees, their creed, 1. 1^6 — Refuse an oath of allegiance, 
16T. 

Philanthropy, produced by the gospel, I. 52~-Of Christiai» 
converts, 63 — Attributed to them by enemies, 140. 

Philip (the emperor), his probable opinions, II. 227. 

PhUo {Jud€Bus) on the Jews' attachment to their law, 1. 161 
—On the miracles of creation, II. 155-^His silence concern- 
ing Christianity, its probable cause, 289-91 — On the con- 
duct of Augustus to the Jews, and its effect, 318. 

Philopatris (an aieient dialogue,) quoted, I. 321-323— As- 
cribes miraculous claims to first Christians, II. 122— ^Des- 
cribes a Christian place of worship, 317. 

Phlegon, a passage of, considered, II. 124. 

Pilate^ his condemnation of Christ mentioned by Tacitus, I. 84 
referred to by Celsus, 86 — ^His dedication of shields, 160, 
161'— His character, 11. 228. 

, acts of, mentioned by Justin, <fec. I. 88 — The forged, 

might show the fact and time of Christ's death, 89— >Forged 
in the reign of the second Mazimin, 320 — That forgery 
probably injured the heathen cause, 11. 187. 

Plague, iti ravages in -Rome .ascribed to Christianity, I. 364. 

Platonism, allied to idolatry, I. 11. 

Platonists, their refinement in idolatry, I. 192. 

Pliny, the elder, his supposed reference to Christian <' magic," 
II. 120-1, 140— His account of magic, 149— On the study 
of it by Nero, 174 — On its great influence — £[is slight notice 
of Christianity (or silence) considered, 287. 
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PU»y, tbe younger^ on gladiaton, I. 47-^Had sotne noble 
qualities, 96— His severe judgment of CbrisUans, ib. — His 
letter to Trajan, 132, et seqq. — Reoonncers of Cbristianity 
inentioiied by hioii 132-S«-His seTerity towards tbe ^* dea- 
oonesses/' 184, (and 303)-— His religious praotice, 188— 
His account of tbe success of Cbristianity in tbe cotrntrf 
places, 207— Spoke of Christians as imbecile, 323— On tbe 
progress of Christianity, 347 — His account implies tbe fiiith 
of Christians in Christ's resarrectioni II. 4— On tbe '* stated 
day," obserred by Christians, 7. 

Plutarch, his opinions of magic, II. 147— -His silence on 
Christianity considered, 2SS. 

Polemo, Lis reform by philosophy, I. 126. 

Peiyearp, enmity of the Jews to him, 1. 236— his martyrdom, 
296— His treatment, 325— His birth and death, II. 332. 

Polytheism,U& lax and optional morality, I. ] 89-95. 

Pompeft his conduct as to the temple of Jerusalem, II. 317. 

Pontui, progress of Cbristtanity there, vl47, 349. 

Populace, heathen, their hatred of Christians, 1. 293, 29.5-6 
—Checked by Adrian, 293. 

Porphyry, his account of the apostles, I. 91 — His nanae for 
our religion, 322^^-^n tbe secession of the Gods, 358-4 — 
On the apostles"^ magic," 11. 126— On thedevices of denxMis, 
128— His notions of magic, 147 — Oft ite power to purify the 
soul, 149 — On the hazards of theurgy, 229— A remark of 
bis on the disciples' account of miracles, 252. 

Pofhinut, the age in which be lived, II. 332. 

Preachers, their requi^tes as to language, I. 209. 

Price (Dr.) quoted, II. 33, 100-1. 

Printing, art of, wonderful to 'savages, I. 216. 

Progrees of Chtietianiiy, in the first age, I. 327. et seqq. — 
Implied in the fact of persecutions, 313, 827 — Summary of» 
828— Oidy its stages and not steps can be traced, S29-*The 
steps must hare been great, 329w30^— If it be not judged 
miraculous, any like change should be etpected, 834-5— In 
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the first age among Jews^ 344-6 — As related by Pliny, LaeiaB^ 

and Celsus, d48-5a— As stated by the fathers, 3dOw3»^By 

Justin Martyr, 331-2 
Proof f eoi^mative, may be reciprocal, II. 73--MaDy proo& 

of Christianity are so, SOT 
Proofs of Christianity, should be taken eollectiitelff, II. 

308-9. 
Prophecy, the gift of, ascribed by ?Uegon to Peter, II. li^4 — 

Deemed greater by heathens than that of miracles^ 126 
Propositi<Miiiiii first stated, I. xxIt. and 1 — ^The second stated, 

I. xziy. and 67. 

, the first, proves enoagfa to fort^ unbelief, I. 

60. 
Proselytes, Jewish, their character in different ages, 1. 2Z6 — 

Not less prejudiced against the gospel than native Hebrews, 

II. 3 1 3, 322 3 — Most of them of worldly character, 32 1 • £ — 
Object of the di.«c»ssion concerning them, 324-5. 

Proselytism of heathens to Judaism does not weaken the argu- 
ment from the success of Christianity, XL 324-5. 

Punishment of death could not be largely adopted by per- 
secutors, I. 282. 

Punishments, future, little believed by heathens,!. 198. 

Pythagoras, the effect of his discourses, I. 126. 

Quadratus, bis mention of those who had been subject;; of 
Christ's miracles, II. 199. 

Babbis, forbad all intercourse with Christians, I. 232. 

Rank of the early Christians considered, I. 355. 

Reasonings, analogical, defended, I. 241 

ReoapHulation, on the persecutions of Christianfty, I. 31 1, 1 2 
— Of the first seven chapters, 330, t — And of eighty 332, 3 — 
Less impressive than the detail, 333— Brief, of the first nine 
chapters, II. T5-T- Repetition of it excused, 76— Slight, 
of the first eleven chapters, 195-6. 
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lUUmd on Mabomeianifln, I. 20. 

Reltgionp doubtf on it, their occasion and soaroe, 1. 3-4. 

Religions, false, cannot be refonned easeotially, I. ^8. 

Renomncers of Christianily, mentioned by Plioy, 1. 132 — ^Tbeir 
testimony to Christian Tirtue, 133 

ResurreeHon qf Christ, considered, II. 1-74- Finn belief of 
it implied in each early Christian's profession, 1 — (Only 
Tindication of bis claims, 3)— And in all writings ooDoeming 
Christianity, 3, 4 — And in Christian worship, 4— And in the 
Christian contempt of death, 6 — Was the subject of early 
commemorations, ib. — Belief of it implied in that of the 
general resurrection, 8 — And must have rested on full tes- 
timony, 9 — First Christians must have examined that testi- 
mony, 12 — Professed eye-witnesses not few, 18, 19— Illu- 
sion on their part incredible, 20, 1 — Imposture equally so, 
2 1 -2-— Success of this yet more so, 26 — ' Phantastic'theory of 
it^ 31 — ^Imposture concerning, what it implies, 36-7 — Stated 
by Jews to have been "promised" or "predicted,'M2 — (Re- 
tractation of witnesses, what its eflfeot, 43, 54) — Pretexts con- 
cerning it, ^2 — ^Di^roofs of it could not be broi^ht, 53-6 — 
Counter-evidence of it, none, 55, 6 — A fact indispensable to 
Christianity, 61, 4— Disbelieved only because miraculous, 
61,2~ItB denial inconsistent with genuine theism, 08,9 — 
Great interests involved in it, 71 — ^Discrepancy ui the circum- 
stantial accounts of, proves their independency, 72— Con- 
firmed by the apostolic claim to miraculous powers, 73, 193-4 

Ridicule not neglected by enemies of Christianity, I. 323-4. 

Ronumists, pious, the primitive spirit of Christianity evinced 
in their writings, I. 59. 

Sabbath, change of it, marks the circumstantial certainty of 

Christ's resurrection, II. 28. 
Sadducees, their optaiions, II. 169. 
Sandwich Islands, their peculiar circumstances when visited 

by missionaries, II. 344. 
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Sandy** George, a tradition related to bim by Jews of Pales- 
tine, II. 214. 

.S^ifiAeifWfii^tbeir enmity to Christianity, II. 26-7— <Would bave 
compelled, if possible, tbe production of the body of Christ, 41 
—Why they did not produce the real, or supposititious body, 
44^— If produced, it would have been preserved, 47 — Ex- 
pediency of this illustrated, 4 8« 9— Silence of all ancient 
writers concerning it, 50, >— Called '* lords of enchant- 
ments.'^ 170. 

Scmrin, referred to, 1. 126. 

Savage nations, character of them superstitious, I. 6-7. 

SeepHce must admit moral changes connected with Christi- 
anity, I. 53^ And the existence of the missionary spirit, 62 
— Where they may think Christianity was welcome, 214 — 
Must allow tbe fact of remarlcable conversions, II. 86-f. 

Schem hamfhoraech (the ineffable name), miracles of Jesus 
ascribed to it, II. 206-8— This cause of them denied by 
some Jews, 200. 

SchiUer, bis poetry referred to, I. 175. 

Scripturee, Christian, infidels cannot suppose these to have 
aided the first teachers, I. 216-17 — ^No versions of them in 
the first age, II. 84 — Their genuineness not here assumed, 
332. 

Scriptural evidences of Christianity, their harmony with the 
indirect proofs here adduced, II. 206-302. 

Sects of philosophy, ancient, their notions pantheistic, I, 10 

Selfishness, universal, I. 38. 

Senate, of Rome, itracts, I. 113. 

Seneca, his silence on Christianity explained, by Augustine, XL 
280 — Supposition concermng him, 322. 

Separatists, their favourable testimony valuable, I. 142. 

Scrapie, his cures, 1. 184— Continuance of bis worship, 188^ 
His temple destroyed, ib. — A "ruler of evil demons," II. 147 
— His miracles of healing, 151. 

Severm {Alewander), his conduct respecting Christ, Ac. I. 
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101, 11S> 130— RespeoUng Christiaii worahip, 118 — HU 
probable opinion of Clirist'i miracles, II. 28S~Ui8 adttira- 
tion of a precept of Cliriit, 226. 

Severut, SepHmim, perseoutioDi in hit reign, 1. 866— His 
passion for magic, II. 173, 177. 

SWteibury (Lord), a sarcasm of his, 1. 63. 

Sharpe (Dr.G.) quoted, II. 5, 211. 

Sikhi, their religion, I. 27— Their character, 20. 

Silence respecting interesting facts, its causes sometimes mis- 
interpreted, II. 202. 

of Celfus concerning Paul, II. 204. 

of eminent ancient writers, on Christianity and its 

mirades, examined, II. 286, et seqq. 

SkLveri generally destroyed by the gospel, 1.51,8 10— Domestic 
and filial among the Romans, 800. 

Slaves, their numbers in the empire, I. 810. 

Society islands, their missionary contributions, I. 63. 

South Sea Islands, eflfects of Christianity there, I. SS, and II. 
343 — Circumstances distinguishing their conversion from 
those of the first age, 843-5. 

Sozomen, quoted, I. 255. 

i^Hitii, its clergy, I. 174. 

Sidil (Madame de) on the effects of Christianity, I. 51. 

Stoics f their creed pantheistic, 1. 10. 

Suetonius on the Christians, I. 84— His silence on the cha- 
racter of Christ, 102, 114— On the expected Messiah, 16T 
—On the persecution of Jews by Claudius, 261— Terms 
ChrUUanity magical, II. 121-4Iis use of the Word * makfi- 
cus,' 131-2— Why did he adrert to that tofac, 138-0. 

SoppLBif ENTs, alphabetical list of the :-*- 
Anaekronisms of Jews, on the wilful, I.' 163-4. 
Arrangements, minor, here adopted, explained, I. xliii. 

Calumnies, on the, against the first Christians, I. 318*26. 
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SoppLBMENTs^ alpliabetical list of tbe, oontioued. 
CAritt, on the life, death, and claims of, I« 80-9. 
ChriitiarUy the early, on the firtues of, I. 139-45. 

, on their being confounded with Jews, 

I. «60-3. 

t their rank Ac. considered, 11. ^^%» 



DiteipUs of Christy the first, on their station, dc I. 90-2. 

Evidence, sources of it here used, justified, I. izziii. 

Fathers, Christian, on their belief in some pagan miracles, 
II. 189-01. 

Heathenism, on its strength in the first Christian ages, I. 

180-8. 
Heretics, theories of, concerning Christ's resurrection, II. 30-8. 

Incfficacff frequent, of miracles, on the objection drawn 
from, 11. 153-0. 

Jews, on their hatred of religious change, I. 160-2. 

, on their temper towards the early Christians, 1. 220-3^. 

Josephus, on the testimony of, 1. 106-11. 

Languages of the empire, on the, I. 210-20. 

MartjfTS, Christian, on the number of, I. 300-2. 
MeUto, on a passage in his apology, I. 273-5. 
Messiah, on the expectation of, 1. 165-70. 
Miracles, on the presumption against, II. 99-101. 

' of Christ, on the Jewish admissions coBceming, 
II. 205-15. 
— , ', on the difieriug Tiews of the heathen 



concerning, II. 222-3). 
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SoppLtMBMTS, alphabetical list of the, ccmtiiined. . 
MtrocZet of CkHit, on the dtatioiis from Celsus concerning, 

U. 232-8. 
' 9 on the citations from Hierodes, con- 

cerning, U. 230-44. 

, on the dtatioos from Julian concern- 



ing, n. 245-53. 
on anonymous opinions of lieathtes oon- 



ceniDg, n. 254-7. 
Miracles, apostolie, on their ccmfirmation of some prior 
arguments, II. 102-4. 

'-, on the references of Jews and heathens 
to the, n. 116, 130. 

Persecutions, on their being without distinction of age' or 
sex, I. 303-6. 

, on their chief intermissions, I. 260-72. 

, on the catalogues of, I. 264-8. 

■' ' ■■ , on the later, I. 230-40. . 
, on the popular, I. 203-0. 
PUnp, on the letter of, and certain rescripts, I. 132*7. 
Progress of Christianity, on the, 1 . 344-55. , 

Resurrection of Christ, on the commemorations of, II. 28-0. 

, on the Jewish pretences concerning the, II. 57.60. 

, on some additional proofs of, II. 72-4. 

Severus (Alexander), on the conduct of, 1. 112-18. 

Testimonies of the subjects of Christ^s miracles, II. 202-4. 

Witnesses, the fint Chr&tian, on the mixt character ascribed 

to them by some, II. 33-5. 
Words, on three used in connexion with magic» II. 131-5. • 
( End of the list of Supplements.) 
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Tablets, votive, I. 183. 

Tatitus ou the death of Christ, I. 84 — His calamny of the 
Christians, 95-100— Of the Je\trs, 9T — ^His silence con- 
cerning the character of Christ, what it proves, 102, 113— 
On Judaism, 175 — His account of Nero's persecution, 291 
— On the eariy growth of Christianity in Judaea, 346— His 
slight notice of Christianity considered, II. 287 — On the 
antiqirity of Judaism, 314. 
Talmud, on the death of Jesus, I. 81 — On the treatment of 
his disciples, 229 — On the miracles of early Christians, II. 
116-18— On the power of magic, 146>— On the magic of 
Jesus« 205-6. 
Targum, quoted, 1. 166. 

Temples, built by Pliny, I. 182— Oration for them, 187. 
TAenee quoted, I. 192. 

TertuUian on the conduct of Tiberius and Pilate, I. 88 — ^His 
remark on Tadttis, 97*-rOn the enmity of Jews and prose- 
lytes to Christians, 233— On the punishments of Christians, 
283 — On the popular rage against them, 293 — On the calum- 
nies against them, 318 — On the ridiciile of Christkmity by 
heathens, 322 — On. the Jewish admission of Christ's miracu- 
. lous cures, II. 215 — ^A phrase of his, 228. 
Testimony of those who had been subjects of Christ's mirt- 
CQlous aid, its value, II. 198— ^hown in supposed case of a 
Roman tribune, 203-4. 
Thehais, martyrdoms there, I. 279. 
Theophilus (of Antioch) on writings against Christianity, I. 

321 — On the scorn of heathens, 322. 
Theurgy, what it was, 11. 149-50-^Miracles of Christ ascribed 
to it by some heathens, 151 — Those of the aposUes could 
not be, 152 — ^Its equivocal character, 229-30. 
Tiberius, bis treatment of Christia4ity, 1. 88^ An appeal to 
hhn by the Jews, 162— -His consultation of magicians, II. 
174— His proposal to the senate conoeming Christ, 224. 
ToUoth Jeschm, when theh: evidence may be taken, II. 45-0. 
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Toldoih Iff HMrie, on the life, death, and daims of Jesus, I. 
82 — On the Jews' enmity to the first Christians, t30 — On the 
piogress of Christianity, 845 — On the mirades or magic of 
Jesus, II. 207. 

ToUMh of Wagenteil, od the hfe, death, and claims of Jesus, 
I. 80-1»^Ob the enmity of Jews to the first Christians, 230 
^-On the progress of Christianity, 845 — On the miraculous 
powers expected of apostles, II. 1 18-19 — Oo the magic of 
Jesus, 206. 

Tti^n, hisieseriptooDoeroing Christians, 1. 134-5 — ^A negatiTe 
testimony to their innocence, 135 — ^His religious character, 
182— Tendency of his edict, 255, 264 — It was disoheyed, 
294. 

T)r$phOf a remarlc of his, I. 1 10 — Recommended natooism in 
preference to Christianity, 231— Thought a real disputant, lb. 

TutuUiua, bis sacrilege ag^ainst JEsculapios, I. 99, 

Ui^an, on the '* power of the swcHrd," quoted, 1. 152. 

Ffllertofiy a peneoutor, 1. 267 — The sererity of his acts, 284-^ 

His«ttachraent to magic* II. 175, 177. 
Valerius Maximus on heathen impieties, I. 99 — ^On the care 

of Rome for religion, 181. 
Ve^lHuian, his cures, I. 184--€oiisalted orades, 186 — His 

miracles, II. 150— Their object, 179-80. 
Vienne and Lyons, churdies of, (heir letter, I. 265. 
Village preachifig of the early Christians, 1. 207. 
Volusian on heathen opiMons conoemlng Christ^s miracles, 

11.255. 

Wahahees, thek character, I. 58. 

Warlmrton (Bishop) on the creed of the Jews, I. 157— 4>n 

Romim toleration, 181. 
fTard <m the rcttgion of the Sikhs, I. 31-2. 
Wutson {Bwhog) m a passage of Pliny tiie elder, II. 120. 
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Wetion (Mr.) remark on a trantlation of his, II. 132— On the 

niirades of Apolloniusy 271. 
Wilber/oree (Mr.) on the Joint efidenoes of our religion, 

quoted, II. 309. 
fVoman, elevated by Cbriftianity, 1. 52. 
Women, Christian, their sufferings and fortitadey I. 2S9 — 

Described by Clemens Romanus, 305 — Their influence in 

all Christian ages in humanizing and conrerting the world, 

II. 346. 
Wordi, equiTOcal, chosen by some writers, I. 138. 
fFritert, the Roman historical, consulted the acts of the 

senate and provinces, I. 113. 

Youmg (Dr.) quoted, 11. 4. 

Zonaroi, his reference to Appian concerning the Messiah, 1. 168. 
Zoroatter, his theurgy, 11. 150« 
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